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INTRODUCTION 

TTTHEN  I  was  asked  to  write  an  introduc- 
»  »  tion  to  this  book,  I  jumped  at  the  chance 
of  saying  something  about  Mr.  Hugh  de  Selin- 
court's  fiction  in  general ;  but  no  sooner  was 
I  committed  to  it  than  I  began  to  wonder  what 
business  I  had  to  undertake  anything  of  the 
sort.  Could  not  the  stories  be  trusted  to  intro- 
duce themselves — to  show,  on  first  acquaintance, 
that  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  glad  or  sorry, 
they  were  worth  knowing  ?  I  much  dislike 
introductions  to  books,  except  plain  facts  about 
the  author's  life  and  works ;  and  happily  the 
time  for  those  is  not,  with  this  author,  yet. 
And  secondly,  if  anyone  was  to  push  himself 
between  the  stories  and  the  reader,  was  not  I 
the  last  person  in  the  world  for  the  job  ? 

Introductions  are  supposed  to  criticize,  ap- 
praise, "  place  "  their  subject.  I  cannot  do  that 
with  Hugh  de  Selincourt's  work  because  both  he 
and  it  are  too  near  to  me.  Each  man  has  his 
favourite  authors — from  one,  perhaps,  to  half 
a  dozen — who  appeal  to  him  more  intimately 
and  quicken  him  more  directly  than  do  others 
of  equal  or  greater  merit.  These  are  the  authors 
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of  whom  a  man  will  write  and  talk  his  best, 
for  a  sympathetic  reader  or  hearer.  But  there 
is  a  stage  of  intimacy  beyond  that,  which  leaves 
the  admirer  all  but  tongue-tied.  Many  a  man 
has  his  special  joke  or  funny  story,  which  he 
never  dares  to  tell  because  it  seems  to  him  so, 
as  it  were,  sacredly  funny  that  he  dare  not 
risk  its  falling  flat.  So  it  may  be  with  a  man 
and  an  author.  He  himself  sees  so  much  in 
the  work  and  owes  so  much  to  the  work  that 
he  mistrusts  his  own  judgment.  There  it  all 
is,  for  him,  unmistakably,  in  black  on  white, 
set  down  in  so  many  well-known  words,  spelled 
in  the  usual  manner  ;  yet  surely  it  is  some  magic 
that  makes  them  so  marvellously  the  words  he 
wants  ?  It  is  very  unlikely,  at  any  rate,  that 
other  people  will  bring  to  the  reading  of  them 
exactly  the  need  which  they  so  exactly  satisfied. 
And,  in  the  present  case,  the  difficulty  is 
heightened  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Hugh 
de  Selincourt  and  his  work  came,  hand  in  hand, 
as  it  were,  to  my  knowledge. 

Some  time  or  another,  every  man  and  woman 
(except  those  of  the  kind  which  the  mad  grand- 
father in  "  A  Soldier  of  Life  "  called  "  sheep  ") 
gets  bewildered,  fogged,  perhaps  frightened. 
The  great,  the  known  lights  are  hidden.  And 
then  the  chances  are  that  the  befogged  one 
rushes  about  wildly  cursing,  or  runs,  like  Robert 
Vaux  in  one  of  the  stories  in  this  book,  to  some 
underground  cave  for  safety,  or  lies  down  and 
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comfortably  dies  (mutton  after  all !) — unless 
someone  comes  with  a  light  to  guide  him.  To 
each  man  his  own  light.  But  he  can  never 
write  or  speak  of  his  particular  light  as  he  would 
of  the  others  that  shined  on  him,  or  shined  on 
him  anew,  after  he  had  been  led  out  of  the  fog. 
And  all  that  I  could  say  about  Hugh  de  Selin- 
court's  work  would  ring  false,  unless  I  admitted 
that  my  admiration  of  it  and  my  friendship 
with  its  maker  have  grown  up  together.  I  have 
enjoyed  finding  fault  with  his  grammar  and  his 
punctuation  ;  have  called  him  boy,  enthusiast, 
and — yes  ! — even  "  intense  "  ;  have  repeated  to 
him  with  owlish  gravity  the  judgments  which 
I  have  heard  other  people  pass  on  his  work — 
that  he  does  not  know  "  the  world,"  that 
he  preaches  too  much,  that  it  is  all  very 
pretty  but  not  in  the  least  like  life,  that  they 
are  sick  of  his  physical  exercises  and  his  babies, 
that  they  can't  make  out  what  on  earth  he  is 
talking  about,  and  so  forth.  And  all  the  time 
I  was  quite  unable  to  criticize  him,  in  that 
sense.  I  needed  his  work,  and  there  it  was. 
Yet,  if  criticism  be  indeed  the  adventures  of  a 
soul  among  masterpieces,  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  the  peculiar  and  intimate  appeal  of  my 
friend's  novels  and  tales  (masterpieces  or  no — 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  must  leave  to 
the  critics)  may  justify  my  pushing  in. 

What  he  did  was  to  show  me  a  straight  road 
under  my  nose,  but  a  road  that  I  could  never 
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have  found  for  myself.  There  were  the  peaks 
plain  ;  but  they  were  inaccessible.  The  great 
founders  of  religions  and  the  great  poets  should 
be  guidance  enough ;  but  they  seem,  at  such 
times,  so  far  away  !  It  is  mere  truth  that  one 
who  is  sick  of  soul  (and  many,  too,  who  are 
healthy)  cannot  rise  to  trust  the  great  poets. 
Blake,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Rossetti,  Meredith, 
Swinburne,  Nietzsche — these  and  others  have 
said,  goodness  knows !  all  that  a  man  of  this 
age  positively  needs.  But  the  remoteness  of 
their  splendid  heights  is  discouraging.  We  can 
intoxicate  ourselves  with  their  beauty ;  and 
then,  when  it  comes  to  considering  what  they 
thought  and  believed,  we  sigh  :  "If  only  it 
were  true ! "  or  sneer  that  it  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  poetry  :  they  did  not  mean  what  they 
said  ;  they  did  not  link  it  plainly  to  the  "  real  " 
life  which  we  have  to  live.  Hugh  de  Selincourt, 
fond  though  he  is  of  popping  in  nice  little 
quotations  from  his  "  great  encouragers,"  seems 
to  have  found  the  way  for  himself.  He  begins 
at  the  beginning.  With  some  absurd  phrase 
like :  "In  her  opinion  any  fool  could  be  gloomy  " 
he  suddenly  laughs  away  the  fog,  and  shows 
the  road  at  your  very  feet.  I  should  say  that 
the  distinctive  thing  in  his  work  is  just  that  he 
follows  the  old  rule :  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  go  on  till  you  come  to — not  the  end,  for 
in  the  world  of  the  spirit  there  is  "a  yonder 
to  all  ends."  He  is  to  take  us  to  high  places, 
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into  rare  atmospheres.  But  he  always  begins 
with  the  simple  things  :  bodily  health  and  alert- 
ness ;  an  open,  sensitive  mind  ;  faithful,  sincere 
service ;  honesty  and  gladness  in  love.  From 
these  the  road  runs,  not  easily  but  at  least 
directly,  up  to  the  places  of  freedom.  In  the 
last  scene  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Morning," 
Constance  Howard,  all  but  crushed  under  a 
murderpus  blow,  begins  her  spiritual  recovery 
by  doing  her  physical  exercises  "  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face."  It  is  a  daring 
notion ;  and  its  daring  has  not  been  without 
the  common  reward  of  daring — a  sneer  or  two. 
This  mixture  of  tragic  passion  with  "  waving 
arms  and  waggling  legs "  !  These  eternal 
physical  exercises  !  But  that  is  the  very  point : 
the  homely  and  the  remote,  the  bodily  and  the 
spiritual,  are  one.  With  the  same  purpose, 
though  less  sharply,  the  love  of  Constance 
Howard  and  Jeremy  Rivarol  in  "  Realms  of 
Day  " — this  love  that  is  going  to  conquer  time 
and  human  weakness  and  even  jealousy — is 
approached  through  a  garden  of  lovers'  pretty 
playings,  which  have  seemed  to  some  readers 
very  shocking,  to  others  as  bird-like  and  as 
finite  as  the  amorous  fancies  of  some  Eliza- 
bethan songster.  We  are  not,  of  course,  to 
understand  that  the  only  way  to  become 
spiritually  strong  and  free  is  to  do  physical 
exercises  or  to  indulge  in  lovers'  playings.  Many 
through  these  means  have  enslaved  themselves 
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the  more.  James  Wood  became  free  not  through 
physical  exercises,  from  which,  poor  wretch  ! 
he  was  debarred,  nor  through  lovers'  playings, 
in  which,  indeed,  he  found  little  driving-power. 
Constance  Howard  did  not  become  a  daughter 
of  the  morning  because  she  waggled  her  arms 
and  legs  before  an  open  window,  nor  conquer 
jealousy  because  Jeremy  had  covered  her  with 
rose-leaves.  But  each  began,  on  a  different 
plane  from  the  other,  by  trying  for  self-mastery 
and  self-development  through  the  common 
human  material  which  they  found  in  them- 
selves. 

Wise  men,  in  all  ages,  have  protested  against 
the  idea  of  any  antagonism  between  flesh  and 
spirit ;  but  often  they  have  seemed  to  say  hard 
things.  Here  is  a  philosopher  and  a  preacher 
(it  is  no  good  pretending  that  he  is  not  both) 
who  uses,  not  sermons,  nor  poetry,  but  charm- 
ing, amusing,  moving  stories  told  in  light, 
swift,  deceptively  simple  prose,  to  show  the 
potential  goodness  and  beauty  of  these  physical 
facts  and  functions  (mighty  potential  for  evil 
they  can  be  too  !),  through  which,  if  they  are 
reverenced  and  rightly  exercised,  lies  the  way 
to  spiritual  power  and  freedom.  '*Man's  high 
prerogatives  of  knowledge  and  self-control," 
said  the  "  sweaty  "  little  orator  who  set  Robert 
Vaux's  comfortable  life  tumbling  about  his  ears. 
Learn  to  know  and  to  control  your  breathing 
and  your  limbs ;  to  know  and  to  control  your 
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passions,  your  affections,  your  thoughts,  and — 
see  what  happens!  In  this  light,  the  "joy" 
which  Hugh  de  Selincourt  is  always  throwing  at 
us  is  seen  to  be  very  different  from  a  Spencerian 
healthy  functioning  (Cecil  Williams  made  that 
mistake  about  Jacynth  and  Bernard  in  "  The 
High  Adventure  "),  and  very  different  from  any 
sort  of  tiresome  Mark-Tapleyism.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  man's  own  share,  here  and  now, 
in  the  creative  forces  of  all  existence,  his  home 
in  the  everlasting  heavens  that  are  none  the 
less  everlasting  because  they  are  everlastingly 
abuilding. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  with  an  eminent 
veteran  of  letters  who  had  just  been  reading 
Hugh  de  Selincourt's  life  of  Raleigh.  He  had  high 
praise  for  that  book ;  but  he  passed  on  to  speak 
with  less  satisfaction  of  the  novels.  He  did  not 
like  the  "gospel  of  joy."  And,  while  he  de- 
lighted in  the  treatment  (he  called  it  "  full  of 
light  and  charm  ")  of  the  simple  things — love, 
marriage,  parenthood,  natural  beauty,  physical 
fitness  and  the  rest — he  believed  that  the 
portee  of  the  novels  ended  there,  with  the 
luminous  and  charming  presentation  of  these 
simple  things  for  their  own  sake.  Where  was 
the  transition  from  these  to  that  creative  joy 
in  life  as  a  whole,  that  spiritual  well-being  and 
activity,  which  the  author  offers  as  the  result  ? 
Well,  it  is  difficult  sometimes,  I  own,  to  believe 
that  a  glad  and  masterful  acceptance  of  the 
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simple  things  can  lead  on  and  up  so  far.  It 
seems  exceedingly  simple  (whether  it  really  is 
so  is  quite  another  question)  to  keep  the  body 
fit,  to  cultivate  a  sensibility  to  beauty,  to  love 
proudly  and  gaily  and  generously.  And  in 
particular,  when  we  come  to  talk  of  love,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  (must  we  not  ?)  the  inherited 
common  wisdom  of  mankind,  which  declares 
love  to  be  a  kind  of  madness  and  possession. 
In  "  A  Soldier  of  Life,"  for  instance,  was  James 
Wood's  uplifting  really  any  more  than  the  new 
interest  and  excitement  of  falling  in  love  with 
Corinna,  while  Amy  he  had  merely  desired  and 
disliked  ?  Much  more,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  book.  To  him,  love  is  not  the  pleasant 
excitement  of  being  attracted  by  another 
person,  which  comes  and  which  may  go  in- 
dependently of  any  volition  or  exercise.  It 
is  an  intensification  of  the  self  through  the 
effort  at  union  with  another  being  ;  a  state 
of  activity  permeated  with  good-will,  which 
produces  creative,  affirmative  power,  just  as 
hatred  is  a  state  of  activity  permeated  with  ill- 
will,  which  produces  destructive,  negative  power. 
James  Wood's  change  was  a  change  from 
negation,  or  at  least  indifference,  to  creative 
affirmation  :  the  affirmation  of  the  irrefragable 
power  and  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  life, 
and  of  man,  that  thing  of  soul  and  clay,  within 
the  arms  of  life.  The  change  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  express  in  terms  of  fiction ;  nor  an 
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easy  thing  to  apprehend  with  the  bare  intellect. 
It  was,  indeed,  in  James  Wood's  case,  a  con- 
version ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  brain 
so  boggles  at  as  a  conversion.  Yet  conversions 
are  matters  of  experience.  They  go  on  happen- 
ing ;  and  the  smart  and  clever  go  on  boggling 
at  them,  swaying  between  contempt  and  fear. 

But  that  sort  of  thing,  say  others,  is  all  a 
dream.  •  A  fellow  gets  these  fancies  when  he 
is  in  love,  and  some  fellows  are  always  in  love. 
Or  he  has  never  been  really  miserable,  and  so 
has  never  learned  that  the  life  of  man  is  and 
must  be,  for  all  its  palliatives,  "  solitary,  poore, 
nasty,  brutish  and  short."  His  novels  and  tales 
are  not  studies  of  life  as  it  is,  of  men  and  women 
as  they  are.  The  only  answer  I  can  see  to  that 
is  a  flat  contradiction.  The  author  of  "A 
Soldier  of  Life  "  and  of  "  Sense  of  Sin  "  seems 
to  me  more  of  a  realist  than  our  professed 
realists  :  not  because  he  drags  James  Wood 
with  devilish  patience  into  despair,  or  rudely 
rolls  clean  Mr.  Robert  Vaux  in  the  mud  ;  but 
because  he  brings  James  Wood  "  through," 
and  over  against  Robert  Vaux  sets  one  of  his 
favourite  sort  of  "  blazing  boys  "  who  wants 
to  be  "a  good  lover."  To  me,  the  story  of 
Paul  and  Miss  Paul  (Loki  and  all)  is  more  real 
— much  more  "  the  way  things  happen  "— 
than  any  so-called  realistic  novel,  just  because 
it  takes  in  so  much  more  of  life ;  and  James 
Wood's  familiar  more  real  than  any  dismal 
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cynic  or  disillusioned  husband.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  living  realistic  novelist  who  could  describe 
the  growth  and  state  of  jealousy  as  they  are 
described  in  "  Realms  of  Day "  ;  and  the 
novelists  who  pride  themselves  on  keeping  to 
"  life "  would  be  content  to  stop  with  that 
description.  But  the  realism  of  the  study  is 
increased,  not  impaired,  when  the  author  goes 
on  to  describe  the  way  out  of  the  mess  into 
spiritual  freedom.  Even  were  this  world  of 
spiritual  freedom  a  thing  not  proven,  it  is  at 
least  a  possibility ;  and  real  life  includes  its 
possibilities  no  less  than  its  actualities.  We 
must,  of  course,  be  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  possibility.  Deny  that,  and 
Hugh  de  Selincourt  becomes  at  once  an  engaging 
romancer.  Admit  it,  and  he  is  seen  to  be  pre- 
senting a  very  important  interpretation  or 
criticism  of  life  as  it  is,  or  can  be,  lived  under 
human  conditions. 

For  these  lovers  of  his,  these  believers  in 
man  and  hi  life,  do  not  live  less  in  the  every- 
day world  than  the  cynics  and  the  timid 
accepters  of  makeshift,  but  more.  Theirs  are 
not 

The  downcast  eye 

And  the  nose  that,  wrinkled  high,    . 
Sniffs  escape  to  genteel  heavens 
From  a  world  at  sixes-and-sevens. 

Nor  are  they  Stoics,  standing  in  proud  isolation 
over  against  a  world  that  needs  must  be  miser- 
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able  ;  "  shrinking  up  from  existence  "  (to  use 
one  of  Hugh  de  Selincourt's  favourite  quotations) 
because  existence  will  contaminate  or  sadden 
them.  Still  less  are  they  adherents  of  that 
desperately  wicked  doctrine  that  it  is  man's 
duty  to  be  unhappy,  to  sacrifice  to  some  greedy 
Power  the  things  that  he  loves  best,  and  with 
them,  inevitably,  his  own  worth  and  quality. 
I  know  ho  more  terrible  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  that  ideal  of  self-immolation  works  than  the 
story  in  this  book  called  "The  Sacrifice,"  which 
shows  the  abominable  old  superstition  rearing 
its  head  again  in  the  welter  of  the  present  time. 
The  sacrifice  which  life,  which  virtue,  demands, 
according  to  the  author  of  these  tales,  is  not  a 
denial  but  an  affirmation.  It  is  the  sacrifice 
of  the  athlete  who  gives  up  smoking.  It  is  to 
go  into  training  for  life,  in  the  hope  of  becoming, 
like  the  girl  in  "  The  Last  Quality,"  "  taut  and 
thrilling  with  life,"  with  "  no  slack  anywhere." 
There  is  no  idea  here  of  throwing  all  we  have 
to  the  wolves,  that  we  may  escape  with  bare 
life.  By  self-cultivation  and  self-mastery,  these 
people  hope  to  take  in  more  and  more,  that 
life  in  them  may  go  on  increasing  in  scope  and 
worth,  until  it  is  crowned  by  death. 

We  seem  to  have  come  round,  after  all,  to 
the  familiar  notion  of  self -discipline.  But  there 
is,  I  think,  this  difference  :  that  commonly  we 
look  at  our  own  powers  and  functions,  and  at 
all  the  forces  of  the  life  that  lies  about  us,  as 
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evil  things,  as  enemies.  We  are  to  be  afraid 
of  this  desire,  and  that  impulse,  and  the  other 
instinct.  We  must  ever  be  saying  "no."  The 
feeling  of  shame  must  be  carefully  sown  in  the 
young  and  cultivated  in  the  mature,  lest  they 
be  mastered  by  the  evil  in  their  own  natures 
and  in  the  world.  Hugh  de  Selincourt's  lovers 
do  not  run  away  from  the  lion.  They  walk 
up  to  him  and  pat  his  head.  He  licks  their 
feet  and  gives  them  a  ride  on  his  back.  They 
must  learn,  of  course,  to  stick  on.  It  is  not 
easy  to  stick  on — not  nearly  so  easy  as  running 
away  and  hiding  (perhaps  after  all  to  be  hunted 
out  and  eaten  ! )  But  the  lion  is  not  an  evil- 
intentioned  beast.  He  is  what  you  make  of 
him :  a  good  and  friendly  fellow,  if  only  you 
are  not  afraid  of  him.  Trust  him  and 
learn  to  ride  him,  and  he  will  grow  wings, 
which  will  carry  you  higher  than  you  dreamed. 
With  every  novel,  Hugh  de  Selincourt  shows  him 
soaring  a  little  higher  yet,  until  between  James 
Wood  and  Corinna  Combe  there  is  scarcely  a 
question  of  a  lion  at  all.  But  there  he  is  : 
there  is  no  "  forfeiting  the  beast  wherewith  we 
are  crossed."  And  the  higher  the  soaring,  the 
more  clearly  we  see  what  it  is  to  be  glad,  and 
learn,  with  the  refractory  parson  in  "  Men  and 
Brothers,"  that  "  it's  just  joy  that  matters." 
This  joy,  which  is  man's  share  in  the  creative 
goodness  of  life,  will  not  offer  sacrifice  to  misery, 
any  more  than  it  will  deny  misery's  existence. 
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It  is  not  above  evil,  or  outside  evil.  It  takes 
in  all  the  evil  which  man,  in  his  ignorance  and 
his  idleness,  has  allowed  to  be,  and,  seeing  the 
potential  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  despised 
"raw  material,"  works  to  rescue  it  from  mis- 
use. 

These  "  Nine  Tales  " — this  cat-o' -nine-tails 
for  the  .back  of  stuffiness  and  gloom  and  fear 
— offer,  each  in  its  own  way,  the  affirmation  of 
the  goodness  and  beauty  of  life  which  Hugh  de 
Selincourt  has  been  making  from  the  start, 
and  in  his  later  novels  with  quickly  increasing 
depth  and  range  of  idea.  In  two  of  these 
stories,  "The  Sacrifice"  and  "Sense  of  Sin,"  he 
has  tried  a  method  which  is  the  reverse  of  his 
usual  method.  I  have  no  authority  for  saying 
that  he  intended  them  as  any  kind  of  answer 
to  the  charge  that  he  does  not,  or  cannot,  write 
of  ordinary  human  nature,  but  must  ever  be 
giving  us  glorified  beings  who  live  in  a  dream 
of  music,  poetry  and  high  passion.  But  they 
are,  in  some  measure,  an  answer.  They  are 
gloomy  and  depressing  tales.  I  do  not  "  like  " 
either  of  them.  But  I  recognize  that  they 
present,  with  justice  and  force,  the  same  affirma- 
tion, as  it  were,  upside  down.  If  we  are  to 
agree  that  life  is  sacred  and  beautiful  and  that 
love  is  the  main  approach  to  the  fulness  and 
freedom  of  life,  we  must  submit,  I  suppose,  to 
being  shown  once  and  again  the  opposite 
truth  :  that  love  misused  is  damnation,  that 
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love  without  knowledge  and  without  hope  falls 
easily  a  prey  to  the  precepts  of  ignorance  and 
cowardice.  But,  so  far  as  enjoyment  goes,  I 
much  prefer  Hugh  de  Selincourt  when  he  is 
directly  affirming ;  when  his  mischievous  wit 
is  not  being  bitter  and  malicious  but  gay,  and 
his  jolly  humour  has  free  movement ;  when  he 
concentrates  his  mind  and  imagination  upon 
someone  who  is  climbing  up  the  road  towards 
the  open  country,  not  upon  someone  who  is 
slipping  or  being  driven  down  it  into  the  morass. 
Brave  and  laughing  lovers,  who  can  laugh,  and 
must  laugh,  just  because  they  are  so  mightily 
in  earnest ;  brave  and  charming  girls,  whose 
graciousness  "  confers  a  blessing  "  ;  brave  old 
men  looking  humorously  forward  to  death 
that  shall  make  them  "  whole  and  free  "  :  to 
show  us  these  is  his  proper  business.  For  the 
artist's  business  is  to  create  a  world  of  the 
imagination  that  shall  embody  his  view  of  the 
"  real  "  world  ;  and  Hugh  de  Selincourt  sees  the 
real  world  in  the  light  of  his  own  faith.  He 
looks  forward,  up  the  road.  The  "  real " 
people,  for  him,  are  the  people  who  are  going 
that  way,  the  people  who  are  climbing  out  of 
shame  and  fear  and  idleness.  There  must  be, 
of  course,  a  background,  or  starting-off  place, 
supplied  by  the  world  of  negation  or  of  mere 
indifference  ;  and  one  cannot  help  noting  how, 
passionate  affirmer  though  he  is,  he  allows  no 
anger  or  contempt  to  set  him  railing  or  sneering 
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at  the  deniers,  or  even  at  the  "  sheep."  My- 
self, I  think  he  is  often  too  kind  and  patient 
with  them,  positively  too  fond  of  them  :  partly, 
as  moralist,  for  the  sake  of  anything  that  may 
be  good  and  sweet  and  honest  in  their  natures, 
but  much  more,  as  artist,  for  their  value  as 
background  to  his  picture  of  human  life.  The 
artist  must  have  full  liberty  of  selection  ;  and 
if  Hugh  de  Selincourt's  imaginary  world  is  to  be 
faithful  to  his  vision,  he  must  introduce  only 
so  much  of  the  sheepish,  or  the  wolvish,  as  may 
serve  to  show  the  "  lift  "  of  the  fully  human. 
Doubtless,  as  time  goes  on  and  his  experience 
grows  wider,  the  increase  in  scope  of  material, 
which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  last  two  or 
three  of  the  novels,  will  proceed  by  a  still  more 
rapid  progression.  Meanwhile,  he  shows  enough 
of  common,  undirected  or  misdirected  human 
nature  to  justify  his  position  as  artist. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  ideas  which 
he  tries  to  express  through  fiction,  so  much 
about  the  philosopher  and  the  preacher,  that 
it  is  high  time  the  artist  had  a  turn.  Let  me 
admit  myself  to  be  hampered  by  friendship, 
by  partisanship  :  to  be  too  keen  on  the  ideas 
to  make  a  safe  judge  of  the  artistic  unity  and 
foursquareness  of  their  expression  in  novel  or 
tale  or  play.  Still,  I  cannot  be  wholly  wrong  in 
finding  here  delicacy,  gaiety,  subtle  and  strong 
emotion,  bracing  laughter  and  hearty  humour. 
It  is  easier  with  these  works  than  it  is  even 
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with  most  of  our  highly  accomplished  modern 
authors  to  detect — to  draw  out  with  a  pencil 
on  paper — the  pattern,  the  temperature  chart, 
so  to  speak,  to  which  each  is  built.  All  art  must 
imply  and  include  a  view  of  what  life  and  truth 
indeed  are.  It  creates  a  form  for  the  artist's 
vision.  Very  fine  art  may  be  used  to  express 
a  very  limited  and  trivial  vision ;  but,  so 
ashamed  are  we  modern  English  of  the  English- 
man's inveterate  leaning  towards  morals,  that 
we  have  almost  come  to  believe  no  art  worthy 
of  the  name  that  has  any  ethical  content. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  more  quality  and  beauty 
an  artist  sees  in  life,  the  richer  is  his  art  likely 
to  be.  And  if  the  ideas  which  the  art  attempts 
to  express  through  imaginative  creation  are 
ideas  not  yet  generally  realized,  though,  as  the 
artist,  believes,  realizable,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  counsel,  of  preaching,  of  didactics, 
enclosed  within  it.  Then  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  art  is  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
didactics.  I  cannot  find  in  Hugh  de  Selincourt's 
work,  for  all  its  ethical  import,  its  practical 
and  detailed  counsel,  any  of  those  twistings  of 
character  in  order  to  "  prove  "  theorems,  those 
presentations  of  types  instead  of  persons,  those 
interruptions  of  narrative  in  order  to  sermonize, 
those  falsifications,  injustices  and  partialities, 
which  are  the  vices  of  the  writer  who  is  more 
preacher  than  artist.  To  me  he  seems  not  to 
preach,  but  to  exhibit.  I  regard  him  as  one 
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of  the  finest  living  artists  in  fiction,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  load  of  ethical  theory  and 
counsel  is  carried  so  easily  on  the  wings  of  a 
swift  and  buoyant  art,  a  delicate  Ariel  of 
narrative :  so  swift,  indeed,  and  so  delicate 
that  a  ready  reader  who  is  not  also  alert  and 
sensitive  may  easily  miss  both  its  profundity 
and  its  ^earnestness. 

HAROLD  CHILD. 
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IT  was  a  grey  autumn  morning,  misty  and  un- 
inviting, and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
Mr.  William  Wellfield  would  certainly  not  have 
been  out  of  doors  before  the  breakfast  which  he 
took  at  nine.  He  was  a  country  gentleman  who 
kept  himself  in  condition  ;  but  he  was  past 
middle-age  and  took  no  foolish  risks  with 
rheumatism  or  chill  of  any  kind.  "  After  a 
proper  breakfast,"  he  would  say,  "I  can  still 
face  any  weather." 

But  since  the  declaration  of  war  he  had  risen 
half  an  hour  earlier  and  taking  a  glass  of  cold 
water  (bottled  French  water ;  not  even  war 
could  induce  him  to  drink  water  from  a  tap), 
walked  wet  or  fine  to  the  drive  gates  to  meet  the 
postman,  who  arrived  between  8.35  and  8.40. 
James,  the  postman,  was  as  punctual  as  Mr. 
Wellfield,  whose  greeting  was  always  in  the  same 
words  like  a  formula.  James  would  probably 
have  commented  upon  any  change  in  this 
formula,  as  he  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Wellfield 
had  shaved  his  bushy  moustache. 

Mr.  Wellfield  was  a  man  of  habit  (good  habits, 
he  was  proud  to  know)  which  followed  him,  or 
which  he  introduced,  into  the  innermost  nooks 
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of  his  consciousness.  He  made  no  fetish  of 
them.  Other  people  might  in  his  vicinity  be  as 
disorderly  as  they  liked  :  he  offered  hardly  a 
remonstrance  ;  but  for  himself  he  preferred  to  do 
things  in  one  way,  the  right  way,  his  own  way. 

Sometimes  his  daughter,  whom  he  adored, 
would  twit  him  about  the  fixity  of  his  habits. 
He  always  answered  her  bright  comments  with 
the  same  twinkle  and  the  same  quotation : 
"  Budge  !  says  the  fiend.  Budge  not,  says  my 
conscience  !  " 

And  that  marks  his  most  notable  habit ;  for 
though  he  disowned  any  taste  for  letters,  it  was 
attractively  like  him  to  read  one  author  and  one 
only,  and  that  the  best.  He  had  read  Shake- 
speare constantly  for  thirty  years,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  plays  was  intimate  and  peculiar. 
To  air  this  knowledge  was  a  pardonable  frailty 
of  his.  At  times  his  quotations  were  happy  ; 
at  times  they  were  superfluous.  Some  such 
innocent  remark  as  "the  wind  blows"  or  "the 
night  is  very  dark  "  seemed  hardly  to  require 
such  august  sponsorship ;  but  it  was  there, 
audible  in  his  tone  of  voice,  and  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  a  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  for 
that  gave  him  a  chance  to  produce  his  copy  of 
the  play  in  question  and  to  point  to  the  line. 

He  read  Shakespeare  methodically,  moving  a 
half-sheet  of  note-paper  down  each  page  as  he 
read  it  so  that  his  eyes  might  not  wander.  On 
the  half-sheet  he  noted  lines  or  phrases  which 
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tickled  his  fancy  and  which  might  prove  useful. 
The  latest  six  of  these  sheets  he  kept  in  his 
pocket-book.  More  would  have  uncomfort- 
ably swelled  its  bulk. 

This  capital  habit  of  reading  Shakespeare  was 
based  on  two  traits  which  were  highly  developed 
in  him  ;  to  wit,  gratitude  and  patriotism.  Both 
were  unaffectedly  applied.  Gratitude,  because 
a  line  that  he  had  once  heard — "  Time  and  the 
hour  run  through  the  roughest  day " — had 
taken  him  with  its  comfort  through  the  only 
crisis  of  his  youth  ;  patriotism,  because,  since 
the  world's  greatest  writer  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman,  he  thought  an  Englishman  might 
as  well  know  something  of  that  writer's  work. 
Those  were  the  sound  bases  of  the  habit.  Other 
things,  however,  undoubtedly  told  ;  such  as  the 
sustenance  of  the  reputation  which  he  had 
gained  for  apt  quotation,  and  the  size  of  the 
volumes  which  happened  to  fit  perfectly  into 
the  book-rest  of  his  arm-chair. 

Certain  quotations  were  habitual,  unvarying 
as  his  remarks  to  the  postman.  Whenever  he 
tipped  a  small  boy  (and  he  was  generous  in  his 
tips)  he  never  failed  to  say,  as  his  hand  stretched 
to  his  trouser  pocket,  "  We'll  fit  this  kid-fox 
with  a  pennyworth."  Whenever  a  young  man 
made  a  baffling  point  in  argument,  he  would 
disconcert  him  by  saying  with  a  smile  : 

I  am  Sir  Oracle 
Aud  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark. 
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Whenever  any  friend  appeared  less  energetic 
than  he  should  be,  he  would  place  a  firm  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  pronounce  : 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire,  cut  in  alabaster, 
Sleep  while  he  wakes  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ? 

He  rarely  extinguished  the  lights  in  the  evening 
without  remarking  "  Out,  out,  brief  candle," 
though  his  daughter  insisted  it  was  unworthy 
of  him. 

Now,  on  this  moist,  autumn  morning,  he 
closed  the  hall  door  quietly  behind  him,  gave 
it,  as  always,  a  gentle  reassuring  push  to  make 
certain  it  was  securely  shut,  murmured  to  him- 
self "  The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  is  very  cold," 
and  proceeded  to  walk  down  the  drive.  He 
was  a  spare  man  of  medium  height  and  slightly 
bow-legged.  As  might  be  expected,  he  walked 
at  a  measured  pace  with  unvarying  stride,  each 
foot  planted  with  precision. 

The  war  touched  Mr.  Wellfield  closely.  His 
only  son  was  a  despatch-rider  at  the  front. 
That  was  why  he  not  only  subscribed  largely 
to  many  relief  funds  (his  generous  nature  would 
have  done  that,  son  or  no  son),  but  even  changed 
the  careful  routine  of  his  life,  and  that  too  at 
its  most  sensitive  end — the  morning.  The  care- 
less may  deem  this  an  inconsiderable  effect  of 
a  mighty  cause ;  but  the  view  is  shallow  and 
shows  an  ignorance  of  what  a  change  of  habit 
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means  to  an  Englishman  of  Mr.  Wellfield's  type. 
The  thought  of  our  brave  fellows  in  the  trenches 
prevented  him  from  drinking  his  usual  cup  of 
tea  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit 
he  forewent  the  usual  rich  choice  of  dishes  for 
breakfast,  though  the  breakfasts  at  Daleham 
Hall  had  won  renown  as  full  as  its  owner's 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare. 

These  changes  took  place  without  any  osten- 
tation ;  just  as  he  kept  to  himself  the  fact  that 
he  was  reading  the  historical  plays  and  no 
longer  skipped,  as  was  his  wont,  the  high  war- 
like passages  which  delayed  his  relish  of  the 
Falstaff  scenes.  He  bravely  tackled  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  VI,  ungraced  by  his  fat  favourite, 
and  he  had  his  reward  when  he  turned  to 
Richard  II,  for  the  beauty  of  Gaunt's  famous 
speech  stirred  him  when  he  re-read  it,  as  he 
had  never  been  stirred  by  anything ;  no,  not 
since  the  lady  who  was  now  his  wife  had  told 
him  that  she  loved  him. 

As  he  walked  down  the  drive,  lines  beat 
through  his  heart.  He  actually  stopped  and 
pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  finding  the  half- 
sheet  on  which  they  were  written,  read : 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi- Paradise  .  .   . 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  .  .  . 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
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His  eyes  glowed  as  he  replaced  his  pocket-book. 
His  quotations  may  have  been  at  times  inapt, 
at  times  superfluous,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  honesty  of  his  love  for 
Shakespeare.  It  was  as  deep  as  his  devotion 
to  England  and  to  that  place  in  England  which 
he  called  his  home. 

For  "  this  dear,  dear  land  "  his  own  son  was 
now  fighting. 

Richard,  he  thought,  was  a  sorry  ineffective 
creature  ;  his  heart's  hero  was  Henry  V,  daunt- 
less and  strong,  like  the  son  of  his,  now  serving 
the  country  :  he  too  not  unworthily  named 
Henry.  A  proper  Englishman,  bold,  quiet  and 
clean ;  a  good  sportsman,  sound  and  big- 
limbed.  He  was  not  only  fighting  for  England  : 
he  was  fighting  for  England  with  distinction. 

Mr.  Wellfield's  fingers  caressed  the  envelope 
of  his  son's  last  letter  in  which  the  good  news 
was  told  and  which  was  never  far  from  his 
hand. 

"  I've  had  a  bit  of  luck,"  Henry  wrote.  "  On 
Wednesday  I  was  carrying  a  despatch.  I  can't 
of  course  tell  you  from  whom  or  to  whom.  But 
it  was  pretty  important  for  the  regiment  to 
get  it,  as  there  was  a  big  chance  of  their  being 
cut  off  and,  I  may  add,  up.  I  had  about  ten 
miles  or  so  to  go  on  my  motor-bike.  A  goodish 
few  Uhlans  likely  to  be  about.  It's  long  rolling 
hills  the  country.  About  half-way  the  road  led 
up  a  little  eminence  :  below  were  cross-roads 
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by  some  trees,  but  I  knew  that  afterwards. 
I  took  the  hill  at  top  speed  and  on  the  top 
came  plump  or  nearly  plump  into  about  twenty 
Uhlans — that's  to  say,  they  were  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  before  the  cross-roads.  With- 
out thinking  at  all  I  jammed  on  the  brakes, 
nipped  off  my  bike,  lay  flat  with  it  by  the  road- 
side— there  was  tallish  grass — and  waited.  They 
hadn't  spotted  me.  Were  they  coming  along 
my  road  ?  That  was  my  question.  A  regular 
to  be,  or  not  to  be,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  they 
came  straight  on.  The  cross-roads  were  about 
eighty  yards,  I  suppose.  I  was  covering  the 
officer.  I  let  fly  and  he  fell.  And  again : 
another  beggar  wobbled  and  a  man  caught  him 
in  his  arm.  And  again — they'd  drawn  rein  by 
that  time.  Those  behind  were  standing  up  in 
their  stirrups — and  again  :  each  shot  told  and 
someone  shouted  an  order  and  they  went  off 
down  the  road,  not  my  road,  leaning  over  their 
horses'  necks,  hell  for  leather — all  but  one,  and 
he  came  up  to  me  dragging  his  officer  (they  do 
hate  their  officers  !)  whose  foot  was  caught  in 
the  stirrup,  right  past  me.  My  bullet  had 
smashed  his  nose.  I  was  off  by  that  time, 
though.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
ride  on  like  greased  lightning,  before  they 
realized  they'd  mistaken  one  man  for  a  company 
in  ambush.  Don't  tell  the  mater,  but  my  God, 
I  almost  shouted  for  joy  to  see  that  officer 
drop,  and  I  hardly  felt  sorry  a  bit  when  the 
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poor  chap  was  pulled  past  me.  Queer,  isn't 
it,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  ?  Suppose 
we'd  met  anyone  being  pulled  along  a  hard 
road  like  that  four  months  ago.  Why,  we  should 
never  have  got  over  it :  even  if  we'd  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  accident.  And  this  was  no 
accident.  Damn  well  on  purpose,  and  he  was 
riding  well,  riding  a  fine  horse  too  :  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  I  should  say,  before  my  bullet 
and  the  stones  on  the  road  smashed  his  face. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  having  the  greatest 
time  in  my  life  and  that  was  the  greatest 
moment :  the  thrill  when  that  chap  toppled 
over.  Only  don't  tell  the  mater:  you  under- 
stand. You  should  have  seen  the  way  they 
reined  up  their  horses,  all  in  a  heap  ;  they 
were  riding  much  too  bunched.  Of  course 
it  was  all  luck.  I  didn't  stop  to  think. 
If  I  had,  the  best  and  safest  thing  would 
probably  have  been  to  turn  back,  take  cover 
and  let  them  pass.  So  I  was  for  keeping  quiet 
about  it ;  but  I  met  some  of  our  chaps  a  little 
further  on  who  had  spotted  the  Uhlans  and 
asked  me  afterwards  how  the  devil  I  had 
managed  to  get  through.  So  I  told  them,  and 
it  all  got  known.  I  was  in  good  time  with  the 
despatch.  ..." 

Mr.  Wellfield  visualized  the  scene.  The  drive 
gates  must  be  about  fifty  yards  away,  thirty 
yards  more  took  him  about  to  the  first  oak. 
He  put  his  stick  to  his  shoulder,  and  thought 
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with  pride  of  the  small  boy  he  had  taught  to 
shoot  rabbits  with  a  rook  rifle.  Five  years 
ago  !  Pooh  !  It  seemed  only  yesterday. 

What  were  those  words  of  Harry  the  King, 
fit  to  be  spoken  by  his  own  Harry,  the  boy  ? 
He  savoured  them  in  his  mind  : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accurst  they  were  not  here, 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  while  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  day. 

Ah!  there  was  James,  the  postman,  punctual 
to  the  moment.  Mr.  Wellfield  instantly  picked 
him  off  with  his  empty  briar  as  a  revolver  :  not 
without  a  pang  of  envy  for  the  son  who  could 
more  gloriously  use  a  more  lethal  weapon. 

James,  the  postman,  wore  an  unaccustomed 
smile  upon  his  old  seamed  face. 

"  There's  a  bit  in  the  paper,"  he  said,  "  we 
all  think  must  be  about  our  young  Master 
Harry."  He  worked  a  much  crumpled  sheet 
out  of  his  side  pocket  and  carefully  unfolded 
it. 

"  Somewheres  at  the  tail-end  of  that  page. 
Some  journalist  chap's  got  hold  of  that  there 
little  exploit  of  his." 

Mr.  Wellfield  searched  the  paper.  Yes ! 
There  it  was  in  big  type.  "  Dash  and  Daring 
of  an  Oxford  Man,"  and  in  smaller  type  "  One 
Undergraduate  Routs  Fifty  Uhlans."  He 
gripped  the  paper  to  keep  his  hand  from  trem- 
bling with  emotion. 
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"  Certainly  it  must  be.  Can  you  spare  me 
the  paper,  James  ? "  he  said,  with  all  the 
indifference  he  could  muster.  "  His  mother 
and  sister  like  to  see  things  like  this  in  print, 
you  know.  The  fellow  has  written  it  up." 

And  he  thought :  "So  it  was  fifty  was  it. 
Harry  was  always  a  modest  boy.  The  writer 
must  have  got  the  yarn  from  one  of  those 
fellows  Harry  met.  More  able  to  judge  the 
numbers." 

Aloud  to  James  :  "  Sure  you  can  spare  the 
paper  ?  " 

"  Why  certainly,  Mr.  Wellfield,  sir.  I've 
another  copy  up  along  to  show  the  neighbours." 

He  was  fumbling  in  his  bag  for  the  letters. 

"  We'll  all  be  mighty  proud  of  young  Master 
Harry.  And  there'll  be  fine  doings  in  the  village 
on  his  return  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Pray  God  he  may  return,  the  dear  boy," 
said  Mr.  Wellfield  earnestly. 

"  Amen,  I'm  sure,  sir,  and  from  my  heart." 

Mr.  Wellfield  moved  his  head  in  grave  ac- 
knowledgment. Then  he  beat  his  feet  slowly 
and  peremptorily  on  the  ground  to  dismiss  fore- 
bodings, and  asked  in  a  cheery  voice  : 

"Is  this  all  my  little  lot  this  morning,  James  ? 
Nothing  very  interesting  here  by  all  appear- 
ances." 

"  That's  the  lot,  sir,"  said  James,  shifting 
his  bag  on  to  his  back  again.  "  Good  morning 
to  you,  sir." 
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"  Good  morning,  James." 

Mr.  Wellfield  stuffed  the  letters  into  the  side 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  contrary  to  his  custom, 
tore  the  wrapper  off  the  paper  by  the  gate. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  if  The  Times  mentioned 
his  son's  name.  He  could  find  nothing.  At 
any  rate,  fact  did  not  bear  out  the  fancy  which 
saw  his  son's  name  heading  a  column.  (Even 
in  fancy,  indignant  at  the  publicity,  and  with 
more  than  a  touch  of  honesty  in  his  indigna- 
tion.) 

He  scrumpled  the  wrapping  into  his  pocket, 
folded  the  newspaper  attentively,  and  was 
putting  it  under  his  arm  when  he  saw  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms  walk  out  from  behind 
the  first  large  oak  tree  into  the  road.  She 
carried  the  child  slung  in  a  shawl  like  a  Welsh- 
woman, and  a  string-bag  hung  from  her  left 
arm. 

Something  in  her  appearance  held  his  atten- 
tion. She  seemed  too  neatly  dressed  for  a 
tramp.  She  certainly  lived  nowhere  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  he  prided  himself  upon  his 
memory  for  faces,  and  he  had  never  seen  her 
face.  She  was  evidently  tired  :  hardly  indeed 
able  to  bear  the  child's  weight  and  walk.  When 
she  noticed  Mr.  Wellfield  was  looking  at  her 
she  straightened  her  back  in  a  kind  of  defiance 
at  her  own  fatigue. 

Mr.  Wellfield  was  averse  from  busying  him- 
self with  the  affairs  of  other  people  and,  like 
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many  very  kind  men,  he  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  distress.  His  first  impulse  bade  him  turn 
and  walk  back  to  the  house.  He  did  not  obey 
it,  but  waited  for  the  young  woman  to  pass 
him.  Perhaps  he  felt  he  owed  her  some  amends 
for  his  rather  rude  inquisitive  stare.  The  young 
woman  came  nearer.  She  had  obviously  no 
intention  of  begging,  for  she  made  for  the  edge 
of  the  far  side  of  the  road,  walking  with 
resolution.  But  she  trod  on  a  sharp  stone, 
gave  a  little  cry,  and  stumbled,  after  which 
she  was  unable  to  straighten  her  back  as  she 
walked. 

When  she  was  opposite  the  gate,  Mr.  Well- 
field  said  in  a  very  friendly  voice  :  "  I  do  hope 
you  have  not  bruised  your  foot." 

The  young  woman  stopped  when  he  began 
to  speak  exactly  where  she  was.  She  did  not 
answer.  She  did  not  even  turn  round.  He 
noticed  that  she  was  breathing  heavily,  by  the 
movement  of  the  shawl.  Her  head,  too,  moved 
slightly  with  each  breath. 

Mr.  Wellfield  felt  very  awkward.  He  could 
not  quite  place  her.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
offer  her  the  assistance  he  desired  to  offer  her. 
He  was  slow-minded  in  action.  He  wished  that 
he  had  turned  away  at  once.  The  woman,  he 
was  sure,  was  on  the  point  of  fainting.  He  dis- 
liked her  sandy  hair  and  pale  freckled  face. 
She  somehow  reminded  him  of  a  milky  tapioca 
pudding  which  from  earliest  boyhood  he  had 
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disliked.  He  was  also  supremely  sorry  for  her, 
and  annoyed  at  her  foolishness  in  wearing  thin- 
soled  boots — laced,  it  is  true,  not  buttoned — 
in  the  country.  Fortunately  the  child  slept. 
Its  cry  would  have  topped  his  discomfort.  Why 
did  women  continually  do  idiotic  things  ? 

Her  effort  to  continue  walking  made  him 
speak.' 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  feeling  ill,"  he  said. 

At  that  she  looked  straight  towards  him  and 
took  three  or  four  steps.  "  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I 
am,"  she  agreed  with  no  emphasis,  and  again 
she  stopped  and  waited. 

Ah  !  thought  Mr.  Wellfield,  a  superior  sort 
of  servant  girl,  but  he  could  not  think  what 
to  do.  He  wished  she  were  an  ordinary  tramp  ; 
then  he  could  give  her  half-a-crown  and  be 
done  with  it.  He  did  not  like  to  bring  a  stranger 
into  the  house.  How  did  he  know  that  she 
might  not  be  sickening  for  fever  ?  How  could 
he  walk  up  the  drive  with  her  ?  The  lines 
popped  up  in  his  mind  : 

Take  physic,  pomp : 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

And  he  answered  them  with  a  no — no,  the  case 
was  not  as  bad  as  that ;  nor  was  he  a  king. 
Yet  he  could  not  leave  her  at  the  drive  gates. 
The  nearest  cottage  was  a  good  mile. 

"  Can  I  help  you  at  all  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  thought  I  was  stronger  than  I  am,"  she 
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said.  "  I  could  walk  once.  But  I  am  not  used 
to  this,  and  these." 

She  signified  the  shawl  and  her  lace-boots. 

"  Can  I  help  you  at  all  ?  "  he  repeated,  a 
little  vexed  at  her  inconsequence. 

"  If  only  the  war  hadn't  come  on  just  when 
it  did  do,"  she  said  vaguely.  "  I'm  not  used  to 
none  of  it.  They  said  why  didn't  I  go  to  one 
of  these  relief  places.  I'd  better  have  done  it, 
I  suppose.  But  I  didn't  fancy  letting  strangers 
into  my  private  concerns.  I'm  not  used  to  it." 

He  could  not  be  quite  sure  if  she  were  talk- 
ing to  him  or  thinking  aloud,  or  whether  she 
had  heard  his  questions  at  all.  He  remembered 
reading  that  soldiers  got  stupid  with  fatigue 
and  hunger :  silly,  not  minding  whether  they 
lived  or  died,  because  they  were  so  tired.  He 
remembered,  too,  being  told  that  women  pos- 
sessed more  power  of  endurance  than  men.  He 
had  always  hated  the  fellow  who  told  him  : 
a  windy,  uncomfortable  rogue  with  a  super- 
cilious voice  which  he  heard  now  in  his  mind 
declaring  :  "It  takes  the  hell  of  a  lot  more 
than  most  men  realize  to  break  a  woman's 
spirit." 

"  Well,  why  not  come  in  and  have  some  hot 
coffee  and  an  egg  or  a  little  bacon,  or  perhaps 
both  ?  "  he  ventured. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  in  the 
same  vague  voice,  without  moving. 

The  gate  was  between  them.     He  put  his 
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hand  on  the  latch  and  began  to  swing  it  slowly 
open.  It  was  a  heavy  wooden  gate.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  put  off 
building  a  lodge  far  too  long.  A  lodge-keeper's 
wife  would  have  settled  this  difficulty.  "  I  do 
so  put  things  off,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  to 
her,  very  genially,  to  cover  his  embarrassment : 

"  There's  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  this 
morning,  I  think." 

The  young  woman  did  not  move.  She  said 
again  with  no  expression  in  her  voice,  as  though 
she  were  talking  in  her  sleep  : 

"  If  only  the  war  hadn't  have  come  on  just 
when  it  did  do."  And  she  went  on  in  the  same 
way,  unaware  of  Mr.  Wellfield's  presence, 
apparently  :  "  And  they're  dying  out  there  by 
thousands  and  thousands.  They  say  one  of 
these  shells  butters  the  ground  with  a  man, 
clothes  and  all.  Nothing  left  to  bury.  Only 
red  grease.  Hardly  that.  Strong  fine  men,  too, 
go  marching  along,  singing  too.  Walter  here's 
a  boy  too.  Eleven  months  he  is.  There  doesn't 
seem  much  sense  in  it.  All  our  pain  and  trouble, 
I  mean.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  leave  him  with 
a  stranger.  But  my  home  got  broken  up.  My 
fault  mostly — oh,  I  don't  say  it's  not  my  fault 
mostly.  But  I  was  shy  with  husband  and  I 
trusted  Andrew,  and  he's  gone,  and  I  ..." 

She  came  to  herself  with  a  start  and  stopped. 
A  flush  of  colour  passed  over  her  face  and  left 
it  paler.  She  seemed  to  be  recollecting. 
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"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  Of 
course  I  couldn't  come  into  your  house.  Thank 
you  very  much."  She  seemed  to  draw  on  some 
reserve  of  strength.  She  smiled.  "  You're  very 
kind." 

"  Yes,  but  where  are  you  going  ?  You  can't 
walk,  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,"  she  insisted  brightly.  "  It's 
only  when  I  start  thinking.  I'm  all  right  in 
my  arms  and  legs,  and  I've  not  far  to  go, 
though  it's  much  farther  than  it  looked  on  the 
map." 

"  May  I  ask  where  you're  going  ?  " 

She  mentioned  a  village  ten  miles  off. 

"  There's  a  carrier  goes  there  from  B ' 

he  said.  "  You  must  please  allow  me  .  .  ." 
He  hastily  took  some  silver  from  his  knicker- 
bockers pocket  and  pressed  into  her  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  in  and  rest  in  the 
kitchen  for  a  little  and  have  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  some  food." 

"  I  really  couldn't,"  she  said.  "  I'm  not  used 
to  it." 

"  Not  used  to  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'm  not  used  to  strange  big  houses  and 
charity,"  she  said  simply. 

"Come  now:  charity.  .  .  .  After  all  .  .  ." 

"  You  don't  even  know  my  name,"  she  said. 
"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wouldn't  think  of 
troubling  you." 

There  was  no  hint  of  malice  in  her  voice, 
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though  Mr.  Wellfield  felt  he  deserved  it :  he 
was  so  conscious  of  relief  that  she  had  refused 
his  invitation.  Had  she  realized  that  he  had 
put  money  into  her  hand  ?  Ought  he  to  tell 
her? 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said.  "  I  think  you 
were  right  about  the  frost  in  the  air  this 
morning." 

"  Good  day  to  you  and  good  luck  to  you," 
he  replied  cheerfully,  and  waited,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  watch  her  out  of  sight :  to  assure 
himself  that  she  could  walk. 

Having  done  so,  he  went  back  towards  the 
house. 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  little  faint  for  a  moment," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  thought  of  his  son's 
dashing  exploit. 

"  Harry  was  the  boy.  The  greatest  moment 
in  my  life  ;  the  thrill  when  that  chap  toppled. 
And  ah  !  supposing  he  hadn't  and  they'd  come 
on  and  cut  up  the  boy." 

His  mind  clouded,  and  immediately  his 
thoughts  turned  to  Charles  Seaton,  whose  war 
sermons  were  famous  throughout  the  county. 
The  man  was  an  inspiration.  Say  what  Emily 
might.  A  fanatic  ?  Not  he.  No  more  than  the 
prophets  of  old  with  whom  he  suggested  com- 
parison were  fanatics.  The  cloud  dispersed  at 
the  memory  of  Seaton' s  keen,  gaunt  face, 
resonant  voice  and  that  thick  white  hair,  so 
surprising  in  a  man  of  his  age. 
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"  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  found  out  more 
about  that  woman,"  he  thought.  "  All  of  us 
left  in  the  old  country  ought  to  pull  together 
now.  But  what  more  could  I  have  done  ? 
Deuce  take  it !  " 

Emily,  his  wife,  was  waiting  by  the  hall  door, 
a  tall  distinguished  woman,  very  erect,  with 
grey  hair.  She  was  uneasy  at  his  unusual 
delay.  He  waved  the  folded  paper. 

She  said  when  he  reached  her :  "So  there's 
one  more  day's  respite." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  to  say  : 
"  Don't  take  it  like  that,  Emily.  Our  boy  is 
winning  his  spurs." 

"  I  must  take  it  like  that,  dear.  I've  little 
martial  spirit.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  a 
soldier's  daughter  or  a  soldier's  mother.  But 
the  paper,  the  paper.  Of  course  war's  in  my 
blood.  It  fascinates  me.  I  detest  mathematics 
and  machinery,  but  war  fascinates  me ;  it's 
so  irrevocable  and  so  stirring.  Such  a  superb 
game  for  the  few  in  command  :  such  anguish 
for  the  millions." 

She  spread  the  paper  on  the  hall  table, 
eagerly  read  the  official  news  and  scanned  the 
map  to  make  sure  of  the  exact  positions  of  the 
places  mentioned.  She  had  the  assurance  of 
an  expert. 

Mr.  Wellfield  went  on  to  remove  his  over- 
coat. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  was  caught 
by  his  daughter,  Phoebe.  She  flung  her  arms 
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round  his  neck  in  a  rush  of  excitement ;  a 
strong,  pretty  girl,  fresh-coloured  and  radiant 
with  health. 

"  Has  he,"  she  said  in  a  quick  eager  voice, 
"  has  he  been  mentioned  in  despatches  ?  I  saw 
you  wave  your  paper." 

"Not  yet,"  said  her  father.  "But  look 
here."  And  he  unfolded  the  postman's  crumpled 
sheet,  which  Phoebe  read,  holding  her  breath 
with  emotion. 

"  If  only  I'd  been  a  man ! "  she  gasped. 
"  How  magnificent !  How  splendid  !  Dear, 
brave,  glorious  Harry !  They  might  have 
mentioned  his  name.  But  everyone  will  know 
now." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  called  out  from  the  hall. 

"You'll  like  to  cut  this  out,  Will.  There's 
an  account  of  Harry's  escapade.  Of  course  it's 
in  his  blood  to  be  a  good  soldier.  That's  the 
irony  of  it." 

"  Escapade  !  Oh,  mother  darling,  how  can 
you  talk  like  that  ?  Why  do  you  pretend  not 
to  be  proud  of  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  of  the  boy.  Ashamed  of  being 
so  very  proud  as  I  must  be.  But  human  life 
is  human  life,  and  war's  not  a  pretty  business. 
I  know  too  much  about  it.  Its  essentials  now, 
say  what  one  may,  are  mathematics  and 
machinery.  Oh,  there  are  gallant  little  episodes. 
But  they  are  only  incidental,  and  seem  almost 
out  of  place  and  spectacular." 
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Her  husband  quoted  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm  of  England, 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 
She  spoke  with  real  tenderness  in  her  voice : 

"  You  are  a  dear  soul,  Will,  one  of  the 
very  dearest,  and  the  most  beautiful  patriot. 
You  ..."  and  she  suddenly  broke  off  to  add 
with  passionate  intensity  :  "  Oh,  God,  this  lust 
of  blood  1  I  want  my  country  to  lead  in  raising 
life,  not  in  destroying  it." 

She  loosened  her  tense  hands  and  smiled. 
Her  daughter  said  with  all  the  severity  of  youth  : 
"Isn't  it  just  the  lust  of  blood  that  we  are 
fighting  against,  mother  ?  " 

"  You're  quite  right,  dear.  My  dreams 
spoke.  You  keep  your  dear  little  foot  planted 
on  firm  ground ;  and  there's  no  ground  firmer 
or  more  lovely  than  your  devotion  to  England." 
She  took  the  girl's  arm.  "  Let  it  last  all  your 
life.  Let  it  thrive  in  peace,  especially,  when  the 
fairest  bloom  of  the  flower  so  often  withers." 

Mr.  Wellfield  took  his  daughter's  other  arm 
and  said  : 

"  I  don't  expect  you  quite  understand  your 
mother.  I  often  don't.  But  I  have  found 
that  she  is  generally  right." 

"  That's  an  old  refuge  of  your  dear  father. 
But  my  words  are  not  at  all  dark.  Some  people 
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— the  majority,  I  fear — need  the  fear  of  invasion 
to  sting  to  life  their  drowsy  energy  of  love  ; 
and  then  it  becomes  an  energy  of  hatred,  a 
negative  thing  which  dies  when  the  danger  dies. 
Sloth  is  the  worst  enemy  :  war  the  most  drastic 
remedy,  with  the  most  awful  reactionary  power. 
If  only  war  were  not  so  horribly  fascinating, 
so  past  all  reason  fascinating.  What  can  ever 
give  us  poor  patients — pitiful  humanity — the 
same  stir  in  the  blood,  as  the  sickliest  of  us 
must  get  at  the  sight  of  a  column  of  soldiers 
marching  down  the  road.  The  swing  and 
rhythm  of  the  march  :  the  unison,  the  strength, 
the  discipline :  the  concentration  of  purpose,  the 
power  that  could  take  those  mere  children, 
those  1914  German  boys  marching  on,  singing 
their  country's  song  to  be  blown  to  pieces  in 
heaps.  .  .  .  Poor  humanity,  poor  humanity, 
shall  we  always  need  this  ghastly  corrective  ? 
Oh  !  the  man  who  can  create  an  incentive, 
a  passion  of  service  comparable  with  this  power 
of  hatred  and  destruction,  he  will  be  humanity's 
saviour,  he  will  be  the  new  world's  Christ. 
Think  of  men  marching  towards  life,  united 
in  a  passion  of  energy  :  with  sloth,  the  recognized 
enemy,  marching  towards  activity  :  resolved  to 
get  the  last  ounce  of  good  out  of  themselves 
for  their  country's  life." 

"  Always  listen  attentively  when  your  mother 
talks  like  that,  darling,"  said  Mr.  Wellfield. 
"  She  far  too  rarely  does  it." 
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"  Oh,  Will,  Will,  Will,"  said  his  wife,  laughing 
rather  sadly,  yet  touched  as  she  always  was  by 
her  husband's  boundless  admiration  of  her.  "  I 
only  want  Phoebe  not  to  catch  the  war-fever 
too  badly." 

Mother  and  daughter  went  on  into  the  dining- 
room.  Mr.  Wellfield  remained  to  open  his 
letters,  and  dispose  of  the  envelopes  in  a  big 
waste-paper  basket  which  was  kept  in  the  hall 
for  that  purpose.  It  ran  through  his  mind, 
as  he  used  the  paper-knife,  how  deep  and  natural 
was  a  mother's  love,  and  how  strong  in  con- 
sequence a  mother's  prejudice  against  war  must 
be.  "  And  that  young  woman,"  he  thought. 
**  I  wonder  what  her  trouble  was  ?  "  And  he 
said  to  himself  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Who  would  fardels  bear 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ?  " 

He  threw  the  empty  envelopes  into  the  basket 
and  went,  holding  their  contents  in  his  left  hand, 
to  join  his  wife  and  daughter  at  breakfast. 


II 

Meanwhile  the  young  woman,  whose  name 
was  Rosa  Dill,  quite  unconsciously,  as  she  had 
often  done  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  said  to 
herself :  "  O  God,  please  help  me  to  go  on  walk- 
ing till  I  get  out  of  sight  of  him,"  and  walked 
on  stoutly  until  she  was  sure  that  she  was  well 
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out  of  the  range  of  the  gentleman's  eye.  Then 
her  resolution  wavered,  and,  at  the  sight  of  a 
tree-trunk  lying  conveniently  near  a  wooden 
gate,  collapsed.  She  tottered  towards  it  and 
deposited  her  body  on  it  and  against  the  gate, 
as  a  man  leans  a  half-empty  bran-sack  by  a  wall, 
and  like  the  bran-sack  she  remained  motionless, 
inert,  and  to  all  appearance  boneless. 

One  thought  throbbed  in  her  mind :  "If 
only  the  war  hadn't  have  come  on  just  when  it 
did  do."  She  dozed,  her  eyelids  slowly  opening 
and  slowly  closing,  and  between  her  half-shut 
eyes,  right  across  the  grey  length  of  sky,  seemed 
to  run  like  a  night  advertisement  in  a  great 
blazing  curling  line,  the  letters  WAR.  They 
continued  their  huge  curling  run  across  the  sky 
time  after  time,  time  after  time,  started  by  her 
mind's  refrain — "  If  only  the  war  hadn't  have 
come  on  just  when  it  did  do " — her  mind's 
pitiful  refrain. 

The  baby  stirred  in  her  arms.  The  red 
letters  stopped  their  curving  race  across  the 
grey  sky.  She  became  conscious  of  her  body  : 
how  her  shoulders  and  arms  and  neck  ached 
with  the  child's  weight ;  how  good  it  Was  to 
rest  her  back  against  something,  to  have  no 
heaviness  on  her  feet  and  knees.  Rest  was 
good :  good  and  beautiful ;  it  would  be  beautiful 
to  lean  back  further  and  further  into  rest,  right 
out  of  the  pain  and  tiredness  of  her  life  ;  to 
forget  all,  to  leave  all :  to  rest  now  quietly  for 
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ever  :   to  lean  far  back  right  into  the  other  side 
of  pain. 

But  a  hot  wire  seemed  tightening  round  her 
forehead  where  her  hat  touched  the  skin.  She 
remembered  buying  the  hat.  In  the  Edgware 
Road  one  evening  with  Andrew.  It  was  the 
first  ready-trimmed  hat  she  had  ever  bought. 
It  had  cost  3s.  lid.  She  assured  Andrew  she 
could  make  one  the  exact  image  of  it  for  half 
the  price.  What,  for  two  shillings  ?  he  pressed 
her.  Well  no,  she  owned :  but  certainly  for  2s.  6d. 
But  then  the  style,  the  little  perk  of  a  finish  : 
that  was  the  thing,  and  cheap  at  the  extra 
Is.  5d.  Besides,  they  were  selling  off :  and 
anyhow,  she  must  try  it  on.  What,  go  into 
a  strange  shop  and  give  a  strange  girl  the 
bother  of  fetching  out  the  hat  from  the 
window  ?  How  could  he  suggest  such  a  thing, 
when  he  knew  how  shy  she  was.  Besides,  how 
could  she  possibly  make  the  girl  know  which 
hat  she  meant  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  was 
easy  enough.  Like  this.  You  walk  in  and  you 
say  like  this :  There's  a  neat  little  hat,  black 
plush,  I  think,  with  a  blue  trimming  marked 
"  Sale  Price,  3s.  lid."  I  should  like  to  try 
it  on,  please.  Andy,  the  handsome  young  fellow 
there  outside,  thinks  it  would  suit  me  nicely. 
Oh  !  how  silly  he  could  be,  and  full  of  fun  ! 
And  he  was  so  shy  with  other  people,  just  as 
she  was  shy  with  other  people.  But  how 
they  laughed  together !  How  they  laughed 
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when  they  came  out  of  the  shop  into  which 
she  had  been  obliged  to  drag  him,  and 
in  which  she  had  done  all  the  talking  because 
he  was  at  the  last  moment  far  too  shy  to 
speak,  and  she  was  hardly  shy  at  all  with  him 
by  her  side  to  protect.  Those  had  been  such 
happy  days,  when  it  was  all  coming  right,  and 
Dill  was  going  to  divorce  her,  had  promised  her 
he  would,  and  he  always  kept  his  word,  though 
he  didn't  know  how  to  be  kind  to  her,  just  as 
Andrew  had  told  her  he  had  never  known  how 
to  be  kind  to  anyone  else.  And  then  from 
happiness  happier  than  she  had  dreamed  happi- 
ness could  be — for  wasn't  she  doing  a  nice  little 
bit  of  work  for  a  good  dressmaker  and  he  was 
doing  well  in  his  motor-factory,  and  so  soon  as 
ever  they  could  they  were  going  to  make  a 
home  together — a  proper  home  together — and 
then  from  this  great  happiness  she  had  fallen 
down  :  yet  not  fallen,  it  had  all  been  so  gradual, 
so  step  by  step,  slipping  down,  down,  down  into 
this  misery. 

He  had  said :  "  There's  going  to  be  war 
between  France  and  Germany."  Why !  she 
was  hardly  interested  when  he  told  her,  it  seemed 
so  remote,  and  she  had  said  :  "  How  dreadful ! 
Whatever  do  they  want  to  fight  for  then  ?  " 
And  he  had  told  about  a  French  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  he  had  added  quite  casually, 
"  They  say  that  Great  Britain  may  declare  war 
on  Germany."  Everyone  talked  about  war. 
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War  was  on  all  the  posters.  Still  it  all  meant 
nothing  to  her ;  even  though  she  got  a  post- 
card from  Dill  'saying  that  if  war  came  he 
would  be  called  up  at  once  and  she  was  to  be 
sure  to  see  that  she  got  her  allowance  money. 
How  could  she  think  of  taking  money  as  his 
wife,  when  she  was  doing  all  she  could  to  carry 
out  her  heart's  wish  to  marry  another  man  ? 
She  may  have  become  a  less  regular  attendant 
at  the  chapel,  but  she  had  not  sunk  to  that. 

Then  suddenly  war  was  declared  and  there 
was  a  terrible  commotion.  Men  marched  about 
singing  and  shouting.  Anyone  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Army  looked  fierce  and 
important.  All  the  talk  was  of  killing  Germans. 
She  saw  much  less  of  Andrew,  who  was  a  Terri- 
torial and  looked  so  nice  in  his  uniform.  He 
was  ordered  here  and  ordered  there  just  as 
though  he  had  no  work  of  his  own  to  do,  and  no 
will  of  his  own  and  no  friends  of  his  own  to 
consider. 

Then  he  said  he'd  been  asked  to  join  the  Regu- 
lars in  place  of  a  gunner  who  was  ill.  His 
adjutant  had  sent  for  him,  because  he  was  a 
smart  man,  they  said,  and  a  good  mechanic. 

She  had  said  :  "Of  course  you  can't  go, 
dear.  You'd  be  far  too  shy,  living  among  all 
those  men  in  a  camp,  and  perhaps  even  you 
might  have  to  go  to  a  foreign  country." 

And  he  had  said  :  "  I  can't  help  that,  dear  ; 
there's  duty,  and  it's  an  honour  to  be  asked." 
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"  Yes,  but  there's  me,"  she  had  said,  only 
thinking  then  of  his  having  to  go  away,  long 
before  she  realized  how  many  would  never 
come  back.  She  would  never  believe  that  he 
had  changed  to  her  at  all.  But  it  was  not  like 
Andrew  to  have  done  all  this  and  said  nothing 
to  her  till  it  was  done.  He  must  have  been 
asked  some  time  before.  A  man  couldn't  be 
suddenly  taken  from  his  work  and  his  friends 
and  sent  to  Aldershot  at  a  day's  notice.  Why, 
she  had  hardly  had  time  even  to  get  him  a  little 
present. 

"  But  do  you  want  to  kill  people  ?  "  she  asked 
him. 

"  It's  not  that.  It's  the  honour  of  England. 
It's  got  to  be  :  for  the  honour  of  England." 

Then  he  had  gone  away  and  she  hadn't  seen 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  she  had  read  how  the 
Germans  and  Belgians  and  French  were  killing 
each  other  by  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands,  and  there  was  talk  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  getting  ready  to  go,  and 
still  she  never  connected  Andrew  with  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  How  could  they 
send  Andrew  over  there,  where  all  the  killing 
was  going  on.  He'd  be  no  good  at  killing.  He 
was  much  too  shy  and  too  gentle.  If  there  was 
any  talk  of  his  going  out  there  she  decided  to 
explain  to  his  General  or  whoever  it  was  that 
she  knew  Andrew  better  than  anyone  else 
knew  him,  and  that  though  he  was  clever  with 
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his  fingers  and  knew  all  about  motors  and 
machinery,  he  never  would  be  good  at  killing 
people,  because  he  was  too  shy  and  quiet  and 
never  got  cross  and  angry.  She  never  thought 
of  his  being  killed  himself.  He  couldn't  be 
killed  himself :  she  could  not  live  without  him. 

Then  Andrew  had  come  when  she  did  not 
expect  him.  Of  course  she  would  never  believe 
that  Andrew  could  change  to  her.  He  said  it 
was  great  luck  he  had  the  chance  of  seeing  her 
again  to  say  "  Good-bye."  To  say  Good-bye  ? 
Yes,  of  course,  he  was  off  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.  Off  ?  Where  ?  Ah,  that  no  one  knew. 
But  across  the  Channel  somewhere.  Not  where 
they  were  killing  ?  Why  yes,  of  course  :  hadn't 
she  realized  that  he  was  going  ?  No,  she  hadn't. 

Andrew  went.  Went  away  from  her.  Across 
the  Channel  somewhere.  And  across  the  Channel 
somewhere  they  killed  him.  She  could  not  be- 
lieve it.  A  friend  showed  her  a  letter  from  a 
man  in  his  battery.  "  They  got  poor  young 
Andy  Jupp  fair  and  square,  third  shot.  There 
wasn't  much  left  of  him,  poor  bloke,  to  bury. 
These  shells  when  they  get  a  man  full  on  sort 
of  turn  a  man  into  red  grease  and  butter  Mother 
Earth  with  him,  clothes  and  all." 

She  thought  for  ever  so  long  that  it  simply 
could  not  be  her  Andrew  :  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  He  was  so  lovely  and  the  touch 
of  his  hand  on  her  arm  gave  her  delight,  and  he 
kissed  her  so  gently  and  shyly,  and  he  trembled 
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all  over  him  when  they  sat  on  a  bus  together 
and  his  arm  was  round  her  waist.  She  went  on 
expecting  postcards  from  him.  But  no  more 
postcards  came. 

It  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  they  were 
buying  the  hat  together  in  the  Edgware  Road. 
How  they  did  enjoy  buying  the  hat — the  first 
shop-trimmed  hat  she  had  ever  bought!  Dill 
liked  the  hats  she  made  herself :  not  that  he 
was  close  with  his  money  ;  but  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  it  somehow — never.  Nor 
had  Andy  and  she  any  thought  at  all  then  of 
what  was  coming. 

And  then  it  all  came,  war  and  her  misery,  and 
the  hat  pressed  like  a  hot  wire  on  the  skin  of 
her  forehead.  They  had  never  thought  of  her 
head  being  so  tired  that  the  hat  would  hurt  it, 
when  they  praised  its  neat  low  shape.  They 
had  never  thought  of  anything.  After  all,  who 
could  ? 

If  only  the  war  hadn't  have  come  on  just 
when  it  did  do  !  And  again  across  the  grey 
sky  like  a  night  advertisement  ran  the  curling 
line  of  huge  red  letters.  She  wanted  to  rest. 
Rest  was  good.  It  would  be  beautiful  to  lean 
back  further  and  further  into  the  very  arms  of 
rest :  lovely  to  be  quiet :  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  tiredness  and  the  pain. 

She  dozed  into  unconsciousness.  But  the 
wooden  gate  gave  at  her  pressure  enough  to 
jolt  her.  She  clutched  Walter,  the  baby,  more 
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tightly  than  he  liked  and  he  began  to  wail.  She 
roused  herself  to  soothe  him  and  attend  to 
him. 

She  was  so  occupied  that  she  did  not  notice 
a  column  of  soldiers,  recruits  from  a  training 
camp  stationed  near,  until  they  were  upon  her. 
They  were  marching  easy,  cheerful  boys  with 
healthy  faces.  One  shouted  her  a  greeting, 
and  others  took  it  up.  Here  and  there  an  effort 
was  made  to  get  a  song  started.  A  boy  would 
shout :  "  Are  we  downhearted  ?  "  and  all  in 
hearing  of  the  question  roared  out,  No.  Whistling 
spread  through  the  line.  They  whistled  :  "  It's 
a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary." 

She  stared  till  the  last  man  disappeared. 
When  would  they  be  going  across  the  Channel 
somewhere,  she  wondered. 

A  voice  from  behind  startled  her. 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  wave  of  the  hand  for 
those  brave  boys.  Oh,  we  are  all  so  proud  of 
them  in  this  part  of  the  country  :  proud  to  have 
them  with  us.  And  isn't  that  a  boy,  too,  in  your 
arms  ?  " 

He  was  the  vicar,  Charles  Seaton,  whose  war 
sermons  were  famous  throughout  the  county. 
He  had  the  great  gift  of  being  able  to  speak  to 
anyone  without  constraint.  Rosa  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  Methodist  (as  a  girl  she  had 
been  deeply  devout),  and  her  shyness  of  any 
strangers  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this 
one  was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 
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"  Jove  !  how  the  trampling  of  their  feet  stirs 
the  blood  !  "  he  cried.  "  Their  blood  they  offer 
to  shed  for  their  God  and  their  country.  A  holy 
war,  I  say,  a  holy  war.  It  is  time  we  remem- 
bered that  our  God  is  a  God  of  battles. 
He  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  the  stern  old  lessons  of  the  Testa- 
ment. We  pray  too  much  for  peace,  peace, 
peace.  When  Saul  gave  peace  and  life  to  Agag, 
did  Samuel  bless  him  ?  No  :  he  hewed  the 
Amalekite  king  in  pieces  with  his  own  hand. 
We  say  like  Agag  :  Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past.  It  is  not  past.  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth.  He  will  not  have 
us  fat  and  full  of  ease.  We  may  not  seek  war. 
He  has  sent  us  in  His  infinite  mercy  this  holy 
war.  Evil  no  longer  hides  in  corners.  Evil 
is  apparent  in  flesh  and  blood  before  us  and  He 
bids  us  go  forth  and  conquer." 

Rosa  did  not  understand  very  well  what  he 
was  saying,  but  she  was  thrilled  by  the  passion 
of  his  speech.  She  could  not  bear  any  longer 
to  hear  the  voice  talking  on  and  not  to  see  the 
face  of  the  man  who  spoke.  She  was  obliged 
to  turn  her  head  painfully  and  to  raise  her  eyes. 
She  saw  Seaton's  strange  white  hair,  his  sunken 
burning  eyes,  and  his  face  gaunt  to  haggardness. 
She  was  too  astonished  to  be  afraid. 

"  Patriotism  is  good.  It  is  sweet  and  comely 
for  a  man  to  die  for  his  country.  But  this  war 
is  a  holy  war.  We  are  fighting  for  God.  We  are 
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His  chosen  servants.  The  great  prophets  of  old 
knew  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  value  of  death. 
They  saw  stern  visions  :  they  spoke  stern  truth. 
Blood  in  rivers  must  flow  ;  men  in  masses  must 
be  slain  for  the  glory  of  God.  What  is  human 
life  compared  with  the  glory  of  God  ?  I  come 
to  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  We  need  to- 
day the  spirit  of  those  prophets  of  old.  They 
knew  the  beauty  of  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
man's  own  body  and  blood.  That  sacrifice  is 
real  and  fine  with  no  puny  equivocation.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  is  no  longer  obscured 
by  clouds — of  thought  and  misgiving  and  doubt. 
It  rings  out  clear  as  a  carillon.  Fight !  Fight 
now  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  !  Fight  now 
for  God  and  country  !  God  has  chosen  us  to  be 
a  nation  of  warriors  and  saints,  heroes  and 
martyrs.  Let  us  rise  to  our  mighty  opportunity 
in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  old." 

Rosa  was  not  afraid  :  too  clearly  he  was  not 
speaking  to  her.  Words  flowed  from  him  spon- 
taneously at  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  marching 
by  along  the  road.  His  emotion  touched  her 
heart,  and  gave  meaning  and  sanction  to  her 
grief.  She  caught  the  infection  of  the  vicar's 
spirit.  His  words  thrilled  her.  Her  girlhood's 
faith  rose  and  mingled  with  her  woman's  love. 
The  first  line  of  the  old  hymn  with  its  stirring 
tune  came  from  the  past :  "  Onward,  Christian 
soldiers  !  " — Andy  was  a  hero  and  a  warrior  : 
Andy  was  a  martyr  and  a  saint — "  Marching 
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as  to  God."  Her  eyes  brightened.  She  spoke, 
not  knowing  that  her  lips  formed  words. 

"  Thank  you  for  what  you've  said.  But  I 
am  quite  alone  now." 

Seaton  started,  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
Rosa's  presence.  He  searched  her  upturned 
face  with  his  burning,  deep-set  eyes.  Anguish 
pinched  his  face.  He  slowly  climbed  the  gate 
and  stood  in  front  of  her.  With  no  affectation 
he  stood  before  her  stooping  like  a  stricken  man. 
He  spoke  at  first  like  a  sad  child,  humbly,  until 
another  wave  of  feeling  rose  within  him. 

"  Forgive  me.  I  got  launched.  There  is  the 
other  side  to  the  glory  of  sacrifice.  The 
sorrow.  The  sacred  tears.  The  vision  of  long 
empty  days.  The  vision  of  loneliness.  Above 
that  the  soul  may  not  rise  at  once.  For  a  while 
that  reality  crushes.  What  comfort  can  it  be 
to  you  now  to  know  that  I  and  all  good  men 
hold  you  and  women  like  you,  to  be  blessed 
amongst  women  ?  Oh  !  of  the  women,  how  can 
a  man  trust  himself  to  speak  !  The  women  who 
give  their  heart's  blood  and  do  not  have  the 
consolation  of  action,  the  glorious  stigma  of  a 
wound  or  the  final  comfort  of  quick  death  :  but 
must,  alas !  so  wearily,  so  slowly,  live  on  quietly 
doing  life's  little  duties,  alone  and  with  sorrow- 
ing hearts.  Oh  1  how  can  a  man  express  the 
reverence,  the  depth  of  feeling,  such  women  as 
you — the  heroines,  the  heroines,  blessed  among 
women,  I  say,  blessed  among  women." 
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His  voice  broke.    There  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  if  you  could  see  your  sorrow  as  I  see 
it.  The  light  of  holiness  would  transfigure  it. 
Its  weight  of  affliction  would  not  bend  you  to 
earth.  It  would  prove  wings  to  your  soul  to 
reach  the  stars  of  heaven.  You  would  live,  and 
your  life  would  be  above  death.  In  a  glory  of 
light  from  God  Himself.  What  is  death  ?  Oh, 
a  little  thing  before  the  grandeur  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice. Death  becomes  the  portal  to  new  life.  Oh, 
if  I  could  make  you  feel  it  as  I  feel  it,  you  would 
gladly  offer  even  the  child  at  your  breast,  even 
as  his  father  has  been  offered." 

"  Yes  but  ..."  she  began,  and  stopped  in 
confusion.  She  felt  he  could  understand  and 
forgive  ;  but  her  shyness  mastered  her. 

"  Blessed  among  women,"  the  vicar  repeated 
with  bowed  head. 

She  fought  for  speech.  She  wanted  to  tell  him 
all  her  story.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  tell  him. 
Her  shyness  took  almost  visible  form  and  for- 
bade her. 

Seaton  was  silent  for  a  little.  Then  he  said 
diffidently,  with  deep  sincerity  : 

"  If  there  is  anything.  For  you.  For  the 
baby.  You  would  allow  me  to  do.  It  would 
be  an  honour.  A  kindness  to  me." 

She  answered  quickly  :  "  No,  no.  There's 
nothing.  I've  biscuits  here  and  .  .  .  and 
money.  And  I'm  not  going  far.  So  splendid 
what  you've  said.  Thank  you." 
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She  almost  cried  as  he  turned  sadly  away 
like  a  man  repulsed.  She  felt  that  her  last  hope 
was  leaving  her.  She  tried  to  call  him  back.  She 
could  not  utter  a  sound.  To  talk  it  all  over  with 
him,  what  she  had  done,  what  she  should  do, 
would  be  such  a  help. 

Walking  rapidly,  he  disappeared  from  her 
sight.  She  was  alone  again.  Her  mind  stormed 
with  thoughts  in  confusion  : 

God  wanted  sacrifice.  Andy  was  a  warrior 
and  a  saint.  She  was  blessed  among  women. 
Oh,  why  had  her  shyness  kept  her  from  calling 
the  clergyman  back  ?  She  was  fated  to  do  the 
wrong  thing,  fated  by  this  stupid  shyness,  which 
all  along  had  obstructed  her.  It  was  just  because 
she  was  so  shy — had  always  felt  shy  with  her 
husband  that  she  had  dared  to  go  with  Andrew, 
because  she  did  not  feel  shy  with  him.  And 
what  sort  of  reason  was  that  to  give  to  a  magis- 
trate— say  ?  Oh,  he  was  shy  with  everyone  but 
me,  and  I  was  shy  with  everyone  but  him.  What, 
shy  with  your  husband  ?  the  magistrate  might 
ask  with  just  that  smile  that  hurt  like  a  rusty 
pin.  Yes,  shy  with  my  husband.  I  was.  So 
there.  Always.  Shyer  than  a  man  like  you 
can  possibly  know  about.  The  shrinking  and 
longing  for  a  person  to  look  kind.  Oh,  why  need 
they  always  smile  like  that  just  when  I'm  saying 
what's  most  in  me  ?  Am  I  queer  and  different 
from  other  people  ?  Why  is  it  ?  "  Baby,  why 
is  it  ?  Don't  cry,  my  lamb.  Crying  only  makes 
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Mammie  miserabler.  And  it's  not  so  bad  as 
it  was,  because  Andy's  a  saint  among  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  Mammie's  blessed  among  women, 
and  she  will  give  him  some  nicey-nicey,  she 
will." 

She  took  a  biscuit  out  of  her  string-bag.  She 
warmed  and  softened  bits  in  her  mouth  before 
she  gave  them  to  him.  Sometimes  she  spoke 
aloud  to  herself ;  sometimes  she  crooned  to  the 
baby.  The  storm  continued  to  rage  in  her 
mind. 

"  A  lovely  home  in  the  country.  That's 
where  I'm  taking  you.  Where  there'll  be  other 
little  children  for  you  to  play  with,  and  a  nice 
kind  woman  to  look  after  him.  Alice  said  she 
was  kind  :  not  one  of  those  wicked  women 
who  are  hateful  to  babies. 

"  Mammie  make  the  biscuit  softer  so  that  he 
can  swallow  it  better.  And  we  weren't  ever  going 
to  be  parted  like  we  are  now.  Never.  Quite 
soon  Andy  would  have  been  taking  us  all  into 
the  country  to  a  dear  little  cottage  with  roses 
on  the  wall  and  pretty  flowers  in  the  garden. 
Quite  soon  he'd  have  had  his  own  little  shop 
which  they  call  a  garriage.  But  it  wasn't  to 
be.  Some  more  bikky,  darling.  They  took  him 
over  the  Channel  somewhere,  and  killed  him, 
and  he's  a  saint  in  heaven,  they  say ;  and  we're 
all  going  to  be  a  nation  of  saints  and  martyrs 
and  warriors,  and  sacrifice  each  other  up  like 
Samuel  did  the  wicked  emperor  before  the  Lord 
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with  his  own  hand.  And  you're  my  little  saint, 
baby,  and  I'm  blessed  among  women. 

"  But  I  don't  like  going  to  a  strange  woman. 
I'm  so  shy,  darling.  I've  always  been  so  shy. 
I  shan't  know  what  to  say  to  her  when  I  see 
her.  It  seems  so  queer  to  be  going  to  leave  my 
baby  with  a  strange  woman,  though  you'll  grow 
strong  and  fine  in  the  fresh  air,  and  there's 
more  work  I  could  get  without  you.  When 
you're  a  grown  man  you'll  talk  to  Mammie  and 
tell  her  what  to  say  when  she  feels  shy.  But 
there'll  be  so  many  years  to  live  till  you're  a 
grown  man,  and  all  the  days  of  these  months 
do  seem  like  years.  Oh,  if  only  the  war  hadn't 
have  come  on  just  when  it  did  do  !  A  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  told  me  it  was.  What's  life  ?  But 
long  dull  work  on  this  earth  for  bread.  What's 
death  ?  But  to  be  a  martyr  among  the  saints  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  with  Andy.  Must  we  be  waiting 
so  long  among  all  this  dull  work  and  sorrow  .  .  . 
sorrow  .  .  .  sorrow  ?  Sorrow  is  so  heavy  and 
I  am  so  tired,  and  he  must  now  eat  just  this 
one  little  bit  more  bikky." 

So  she  crooned  to  herself  and  to  her  baby, 
while  she  fed  him,  until  he  slept  again.  The 
sun  broke  through  the  grey  covering  of  sky. 
Its  warmth  soothed  her.  She  dozed  and  slept. 

She  awoke  refreshed,  and  started  to  walk  to 
the  village.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  a  cart 
overtook  her.  The  driver  pulled  up,  and  with 
a  simultaneous  gesture  of  his  head  and  the  butt 
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of  his  whip,  offered  her  a  lift  which  she  accepted. 
In  the  village  she  bought  some  breakfast.  She 
had  not  felt  so  confident  and  strong  for  a  long 
time.  She  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  keen 
gaunt  face  of  the  vicar,  white-haired,  burning- 
eyed,-  remained  with  her  and  mysteriously 
renewed  her  courage. 

Never  had  she  felt  less  shy  of  strangers  than 
she  had  felt  with  the  driver  of  the  cart ;  with 
the  woman,  who  had  given  her  a  big  glass  of 
hot  milk  and  a  good  slice  of  bread  and  beef 
dripping  for  twopence.  Both  were  kind.  Unlike 
the  driver,  who  was  kindly  and  taciturn,  the 
woman  was  kindly,  round  and  loquacious.  She 
praised  the  baby,  wondered  she  had  brought 
no  sort  of  go-cart,  though  she  admired  the 
method  of  carrying  him  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

Rosa  began  to  take  a  new  hold  on  life.  She 
even  felt  that  at  last  perhaps  she  was  going 
to  outgrow  her  childish  shyness  and  leave  it 
behind  her  for  ever. 

She  was  quite  sure  that  her  reason  for  not 
taking  the  carrier  for  the  last  eight  miles  of 
her  journey  was  not  the  wish  to  postpone  the 
ordeal  of  facing  the  strange  woman  and  of 
explaining  why  she  wanted  to  leave  the  child 
with  her.  It  was  foolish  not  to  save  money 
whenever  she  could — wasn't  she  walking  from 

R specially  to  save  money  ? — and  she  felt 

strong  enough  now  to  walk  twice  as  far  with 
twice  the  load.  The  round  talkative  woman 
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had  tried  to  persuade  her  to  take  the  carrier, 
who  was  timed  to  start  at  12.30  and  to  arrive 
at  2.30.  It  was  "  much  the  most  sensiblest  " 
thing  to  do,  as  a  child  of  that  age,  small  though 
he  might  be  for  his  age,  grew  a  "  mortal  weight  " 
in  the  arms  after  a  mile  or  two. 

But  Rosa  would  not  be  persuaded.  She 
wanted  the  walk,  she  said,  "  And  I  shan't  be 
above  asking  for  a  lift  if  my  strength  gives  way." 

So  she  started  off  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  after 
a  rest  by  the  kitchen  fire  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  she  had  had  for  many  a  day.  Her  head 
ached  a  little  :  she  had  a  curious  sensation  of 
lightness.  But  what  of  that  ?  She  was  young 
and  healthy.  The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet. 
The  sun  shone.  A  breeze  rustled  the  leaves 
that  remained  on  the  trees.  Her  health  and 
youth  reasserted  themselves.  A  great  man — 
a  man  of  God — had  bowed  his  head  before  her  : 
had  called  her  "  blessed  among  women."  The 
words  consoled  her  heart.  The  warmth  and 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
the  sweetness  of  the  air  were  a  consolation,  to 
which  the  life  in  her  was  forced  to  respond. 

Fancy  taking  the  carrier  on  such  a  lovely 
day  when  she  could  walk  ! 

She  walked  past  the  last  cottage  in  the 
straggling  village  and  on  her  way — in  con- 
fidence. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  confidence,  supreme 
while  it  lasts,  which  coming  after  one  conquest 
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of  fatigue,  only  prepares  the  way  for  a  worse 
collapse.  Her  spirit  rose  and  carried  her  along 
in  defiance  of  reason  and  the  body's  need  of 
rest  and  care.  She  did  not  think  it  possible 
she  could  feel  so  tired  again  or  that,  if  she  did, 
tiredness  would  matter.  Was  she  not  blessdd 
among  women  ?  Her  confidence  lured  her  to 
go  proudly  on  her  way. 

The  collapse  is  always  sudden.  It  came 
suddenly  with  Rosa.  Her  mind  gave  way  first. 
She  had  been  on  her  way  for  nearly  an  hour 
when  a  voice  within  her  definitely  pronounced 
the  thought  which  she  had  long  been  sup- 
pressing. The  voice  said  :  "I  cannot  possibly 
leave  my  baby  with  a  strange  woman."  She 
stopped  dead,  repeating  to  herself  the  words 
aloud,  "  I  can't  leave  him.  I  can't  leave  him," 
beside  herself  at  this  fresh  onslaught  of  distress. 

She  stood  where  she  stopped,  until  she  knew 
that  in  a  moment  more  her  arms  would  break 
at  the  elbow,  her  knees  would  break  under  her, 
her  back  would  snap. 

"  I  can't  leave  him,"  she  persisted.  "  God 
be  praised  I  wasn't  rushed  into  doing  it,  and 
taken  along  by  the  carrier.  God  be  praised  it 
wasn't  meant  to  be  like  that." 

She  must  escape  from  the  road  where  people 
passed.  If  she  met  anyone,  man  or  woman, 
they  would  certainly  pluck  her  by  the  sleeve 
and  say  in  the  knowing  voice  of  the  neighbour 
who  was  most  ready  with  good  advice,  "  Oh 


yes,  you  must.  Yes,  you  must.  It  was  meant, 
right  enough.  Whoever  heard  of  a  sane  woman 
coming  all  this  way  to  leave  her  baby  and  then 
turning  back  ?  Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  too, 
all  this  way  and  then  not  leaving  him.  Why, 
it's  silliness,  that's  what  it  is.  Downright  silli- 
ness." 

"  I  can't  leave  him.  I  can't  leave  him.  God 
didn't  mean  it  like  that,"  she  said  aloud,  exactly 
as  though  she  were  answering  the  neighbour 
she  most  disliked. 

She  searched  for  a  means  of  escaping  from 
the  road.  Twenty  yards  in  front  of  her  was  an 
open  gate  into  an  empty  field  which  sloped  up 
to  a  small  clump  of  trees.  That  would  be  a 
perfect  place  of  shelter.  The  desire  to  escape 
swept  away  all  other  consciousness.  Escape  she 
must  to  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  She  called  up 
her  last  reserve  of  strength. 

With  quick  glances  on  either  side,  she  hurried 
forward  as  though  from  an  ambush  of  lurking 
enemies.  She  stumbled  many  times  on  the 
slippery  cattle-trodden  grass  by  the  gate.  The 
clump  was  farther  off  than  she  had  thought. 
She  staggered  up  the  slope  to  safety.  She  must 
reach  safety  before  her  strength  failed.  Her 
knees  were  trembling.  She  fled  from  the 
stretched  fingers  of  silent  pursuers,  almost  an 
idiot  with  fear. 

By  the  trees  there  was  a  dip  in  the  ground, 
full  of  dry  leaves.  She  unwound  the  child, 
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and  sat  him  on  the  leaves.  Face  on  arms  she 
fell  forward,  sobbing. 

Walter,  excited  by  the  run  and  pleased  to 
find  himself  seated,  waved  his  arms  and  kicked 
his  legs  and  crowed  with  appreciation  of  the 
crackly  noise  of  the  leaves.  His  fingers  soon 
began  busily  to  investigate  them,  pressing  them, 
scrabbling  them  about  and  with  a  serious  face 
sampling  them  as  food  :  then  suddenly  kicking 
his  legs  again  and  waving  his  arms  he  began 
huge  efforts  to  leap  from  his  firm  seat,  until 
at  last  he  overbalanced  and  rolled  over  on  his 
back.  He  lay  where  he  was,  surprised.  His 
mouth  turned  down,  but  just  as  he  was  going 
to  roar  his  resentment  his  eye  caught  the  sun- 
shine glinting  through  the  leaves  and  he  lay 
and  laughed  at  it,  and  began  once  more  to  wave 
his  arms  and  legs. 

His  mother  lay  and  sobbed.  She  moaned  in 
gasps : 

"  It  must  be  so — it  must  be  so.  He  can't 
be — as  those  others  said  he  was — Andy  can't 
have  become — just — just — Nothing  to  bury — 
He  can't  have  become  that — All  in  a  moment 
— He  was  lovely  to  touch — His  eyes  were  lovely 
— His  dear  smiling  mouth — It's  either  that — 
horrible — or  he's  a  saint  among  the  stars  of 
Heaven — God  wants  sacrifice — The  war's  holy 
— Or — Or  it's  all  stupid,  stupid,  stupid,  and  life 
— life's  just  a  wicked — wicked  Hell — That  can't 
be." 
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In  Walter  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  born. 
He  desired  to  crawl.  As  he  was  wearing  his 
winter  pelisse,  which  made  his  shape  barrelous, 
it  was  a  difficult  feat  to  turn  from  his  back  to 
all-fours.  After  many  strenuous  efforts,  how- 
ever, he  achieved  it,  and  pounded  away  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  gurgling  with  delight.  He 
did  not  go  without  noticing  that  his  mother, 
contrary  to  custom,  did  not  haul  him  back. 
So  he  paused  and  looked  slowly  round  laughing, 
for  approval  perhaps.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  him,  so  he  looked  slowly  round  again,  and 
looking  further  round  than  he  intended  he 
found  his  direction  changed  and  started  scram- 
bling on  till  his  hand  touched  his  mother's  hat. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  deviate  from  his  course. 
He  went  straight  on :  quickly  to  find  himself 
poised  helplessly  across  his  mother's  neck. 

His  weight  on  her  recalled  Rosa  from  her 
frenzy.  She  got  him  off.  He  lay  between  her 
hands.  She  knelt  above  him,  struggling  on  his 
back,  his  bonnet  tilted  forward,  his  face  one 
smile  of  delight  :  and  as  she  stooped  to  kiss 
each  side  of  his  fat  chin,  he  shouted.  She  lay 
down,  snatched  him  in  her  arms  and  wildly 
kissed  his  red  cheeks. 

Walter  resented  her  ardour.  It  stifled  him  ; 
and  moreover,  his  desire  to  crawl  on  the  crackly 
leaves  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

She  let  him  crawl ;  she  forgot  everything 
(even  her  own  aching  limbs)  in  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  him  laugh  as  she  hauled  him  back, 
when  he  was  for  going  too  far.  She  was  safe 
with  him,  alone  with  him,  and  he  was  laughing 
and  happy.  Nothing  else  at  that  moment 
mattered.  She  lost  herself  in  his  loveliness. 

He  soon  grew  sleepy.  She  rolled  him  in  the 
shawl  and  let  him  sleep.  She  could  not  share 
his  sleep  as  she  had  shared  his  joy,  which  was 
now  closed  to  her.  She  carefully  counted  her 
money.  Four  pounds  five  shillings  and  seven- 
pence. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  "  she  asked  her- 
self. "  Go  back  to  London  ?  Find  work  in 
the  country  ?  " 

Oh,  to  have  the  long  effort  of  decision  once 
more  to  face  ! 

"  I'd  do  almost  anything  anybody  told  me 
except  leave  him  with  that  strange  woman. 
Why  ever  should  I  have  come  all  this  way  to 
leave  him,  when  I  knew  all  the  while  I  never 
could  leave  him  ?  And  my  head  is  getting 
queerer  and  queerer.  Perhaps  I  was  sent  so 
that  I  could  hear  those  words  about  the  holy 
war  and  God  in  His  Heaven  needing  blood  and 
sacrifice  and  Andy  being  a  saint  and  a  warrior 
and  me  blessed  among  women.  Would  I 
sacrifice  the  child  at  my  breast,  as  he  said  ? 
Well,  he's  not  at  my  breast,  rightly  speaking, 
Walter  isn't,  because  I  could  only  nurse  him 
to  the  second  month.  But  could  I  sacrifice 
him,  too  ?  Am  I  blessed  among  women  ?  Am 
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I  even  a  good  girl  ?  I'm  not,  you  see.  I've 
left  my  husband  and  I'm  a  bad  girl.  Only 
surely  a  bad  girl's  more  liker  Polly  Smith  who 
was  always  about  with  the  chaps  and  wasn't 
shy  like  me.  I  used  to  pray  more  then  than 
I  do  now.  At  home,  prayers  and  all  that  meant 
a  lot  to  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  pray  now. 
And  then  I  might  find  out  exactly  what  is 
meant." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  knelt  and  looked 
up  into  the  sky.  "  Oh  God,"  she  prayed,  "  do 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  now.  I  have 
sacrificed  Andy  and  I'm  quite  alone  and  don't 
know  what  to  do  next :  only  I  can't  leave 
Walter  ;  no,  not  though  I  did  come  all  this  way 
to  leave  him.  And  oh  God  !  why  did  you  let 
the  war  come  on  just  when  it  did  do  ?  Shouldn't 
I  have  been  just  as  blessed  to  sacrifice  him, 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  when  I'd  been  happy 
with  Andy  in  the  country  for  a  little  ?  Then  I 
should  have  had  something  to  think  over  in 
my  mind ;  something  of  my  very  own,  of 
happiness  to  think  over." 

She  stopped,  and  waited,  staring  up  into  the 
sky,  listening.  The  wind  in  the  leaves,  the 
twittering  of  birds,  the  song  of  a  distant  lark 
gave  substance  to  the  volume  of  silence  that 
pressed  upon  her. 

"  Tell  me  what  to  do  next  !  "  she  pleaded, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Don't  take  just  no 
notice  of  me  !  " 
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Again  she  listened,  straining  every  nerve  to 
listen,  out  and  up  into  the  enclosing  sky.  The 
silence  oppressed  her  like  a  threat.  She  was 
frightened. 

"  God  !  God  !  I'm  all  alone  and  so  tired 
and  unhappy.  It's  not  kind  of  You.  Please, 
do  tell  me  what  to  do  next !  " 

She  moved  her  head  round  as  she  searched 
upwards  into  the  sky  for  an  answer.  Her  eyes 
met  and  followed  a  sunbeam,  one  shaft  of 
brightness  which  pierced  a  fleecy  cloud  and 
which  to  her  stricken  fancy  pointed  like  a  long 
still  finger  down  on  to  the  sleeping  child  lying 
by  her  side. 

"  No.  No.  No.  Not  him  !  "  she  shrieked. 
"  Oh  God,  you  can't  want  him  too.  Aren't 
they  dying  in  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  out  there  where  Andy  died  ?  Aren't 
they  enough  for  Your  Glory  ?  He's  such  a 
little  mite  ;  small  for  his  age.  You  can't  want 
him  too  for  a  sacrifice." 

Her  eyes  followed  straining  up  and  down  the 
long  line  of  light  which  fell  upon  Walter.  The 
finger  stretched.  The  finger  pointed.  Madness 
glared  out  of  her  eyes. 

Walter  was  sleeping  on  his  side.  While  she 
looked  at  him,  he  sighed  in  his  sleep,  worked 
his  arms  loose  of  the  shawl,  turned  over  on 
his  back,  his  arms  flung  out  on  either  side, 
and  a  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

She  caught  her  breath  on  a  shuddering  laugh. 
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Her  teeth  tapped  together.  Her  body  was  torn, 
was  gripped  by  ecstasy  :  and  then  the  stillness 
of  ecstasy  came  upon  her. 

"  God  wants  you,  baby,"  she  whispered, 
leaning  over  the  child.  "  They  said  there 
wasn't  much  left  of  Andy  to  bury  :  that  a  shell 
butters  the  earth  with  a  man.  That's  what 
they  say.  They  don't  know.  But  we  know. 
Andy's  a  warrior  in  Heaven  :  a  saint  among 
all  the  stars  of  the  sky  for  ever.  And  you  shall 
go  to  him,  you  shall,  as  a  sacrifice.  Mammie 
will  send  you  up  the  lovely  light  to  God  in 
Heaven  and  to  Andy  to  make  you  feel  at  home 
with  God  and  talk  to  you  of  Mammie.  You 
shan't  wait  till  you're  a  grown  man  and  fight. 
That's  such  a  horrid  way  to  go.  There's  going 
to  be  fighting  now  always.  We're  all  going  to 
be  saints  and  warriors  and  heroes  and  martyrs. 
God  wants  the  sacrifice  of  men.  So  I'll  not 
keep  you  here  when  God  wants  you,  baby.  I'll 
sacrifice  you  like  Jephthah  did  his  little  daughter. 
That's  not  a  horrid  story  as  I  used  to  think. 
It's  a  beautiful  story  of  the  Old  Testament, 
baby.  And  you  shall  be  a  little  saint  with 
Andy  among  the  stars,  and  you'll  be  able  to  tell 
him  how  much  I  love  him  and  how  I  miss  him 
and  how  I'm  blessed  among  women.  Wouldn't 
it  be  selfish  of  Mammie  to  keep  her  little  boy 
when  God  wants  him  and  has  sent  the  lovely 
light  to  fetch  him  ?  And  I'm  not  selfish,  nor 
I'm  not  bad.  I  gave  all  my  heart  that  wasn't 
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you  when  Andy  went,  and  God  wants  the  rest 
of  my  heart ;  all  my  heart's  blood,  he  called  it. 
I  feel  it  as  he  felt  it.  I  understand  his  holy 
words.  Out  there  they're  dying  by  thousands 
and  thousands  ;  grown  men  :  lovely  men  per- 
haps like  Andy,  who  was  gentle  and  kind  and 
sweet.  It's  good  of  God  to  let  me  send  you  to 
Him  up  the  lovely  light :  and  not  to  have  to 
wait  years  and  years  and  years  and  take  you  by 
strangers  in  a  strange  land — so  horribly.  For 
we're  always  going  to  be  fighting  now :  always  and 
always  and  always.  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom, 
the  Power  and  the  Glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

She  put  her  fingers  round  his  neck.  Her 
first  fingers  gently  worked  under  his  head.  Her 
thumbs  met  on  his  throat.  His  skin  was  warm 
and  soft.  Very  gently,  with  a  smile  of  ecstasy, 
she  rubbed  the  soft  neck  under  his  chin. 

Suddenly  she  withdrew  her  fingers,  started 
back,  sitting  on  her  heels,  crouched  and  rock- 
ing, in  an  agony  of  distress. 

"  I  can't.  I  can't.  O  God,  don't  ask  him 
of  me.  He's  my  baby.  He's  my  own.  He's 
lived  with  me.  I  nearly  died  to  give  him  life. 
It's  true.  I  know  they  told  me  true.  I  nearly 
died  to  give  him  life.  And  I  fed  him.  Every 
two  hours.  He  was  always  with  me.  Oh,  God, 
to  feel  the  pull  of  his  gums  on  my  breasts. 
You're  not  a  woman  and  can't  know.  And  the 
way  he  laughs,  all  over  him  he  laughs.  And 
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all  his  pretty  ways.  And  he'll  be  standing 
alone  soon.  And  beginning  to  talk." 

The  cloud  thickened  across  the  sun.  The 
long  shaft  of  light  began  to  withdraw.  The 
distracted  woman  saw  the  withdrawal.  She 
ceased  swaying  ;  she  became  still  as  stone. 

"I  will.  I  will,"  she  whispered.  "Don't 
go  away  from  me  without  him.  It  was  only 
I  couldn't.  Not  with  my  own  hands." 

She  kept  insanely  repeating,  "  Not  with  my 
own  hands,"  while  smiling  she  began  to  undo 
the  lace  of  her  boot.  Lace  in  hand  she  leaned 
over  the  child,  smiling. 

"  God  wants  you,  baby,"  she  murmured  in 
ecstasy,  slipping  the  lace  under  his  head. 

But  consciousness  forsook  her.  She  fell,  with 
her  breast  over  Walter's  upturned  face,  in  a 
swoon.  He  struggled  feebly  against  the  weight 
of  his  swooning  mother,  and  in  two  minutes  lay, 
stiller  than  she,  in  death. 

Overhead  the  sun  shone  forth,  unclouded. 


Ill 

Dr.  Thornbury  was  lunching  with  the  Well- 
fields.  He  was  an  intimate  of  the  household, 
slightly  older  than  Mr.  Wellfield  and  slightly 
stouter.  He  could  give  Mr.  Wellfield  a  pawn 
at  chess  and  Mr.  Wellfield  could  give  him  twenty 
in  a  hundred  up  at  billiards.  He  was  a  widower 
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with  private  means  and  was  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  lived  now 
for  nearly  ten  years.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  had,  as  a  ship's  doctor,  travelled 
widely  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  called 
Caliban  for  no  reason  that  he  himself  thought 
good,  but  ostensibly  because  Mr.  Wellfield  once 
fancied  that  he  walked  like  a  tortoise.  It  was 
a  calumny  of  course  ;  but  it  was  likely  the 
calumny  contained  a  touch  of  truth,  because 
the  allusion  was  occasionally  explained,  and 
never  without  people  flashing  with  laughter  and 
exclaiming  that  they  saw  what  Mr.  Wellfield 
meant. 

The  doctor  knew  that  the  war  was  a  banned 
topic  at  Daleham,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  him 
that,  as  inevitably  happened,  they  found  them- 
selves hotly  upon  the  war  before  they  had  been 
ten  minutes  at  the  table.  Mr.  Wellfield,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  to  blame  ;  for  he  began  it 
really  by  asking  Dr.  Thornbury  whether  women 
possessed  a  greater  power  of  endurance  than 
men. 

Phrebe's  warmth  threatened  her  civility  when 
the  doctor  said  : 

"  You  see,  it  gives  employment  and  impor- 
tance to  the  upper  classes.  Socialism  hasn't 
touched  the  Army  yet.  About  half  the  world 
likes  to  feel  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  of  war  : 
the  final  bouquet  in  life's  fireworks,  it's  been 
called." 
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She  burst  out :  "I  think  the  way  you  sneer 
is  horrible  and  callous." 

"  No,  dear  Miss  Phoebe,  I'm  not  sneering." 

"  What  is  it  but  sneering  to  talk  like  that 
and  say  people  like  war.  As  though  anyone 
could  like  war." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"  It's  exciting,  my  dear  young  lady ;  if  you 
have  no  imagination  and  don't  happen  to  be 
in  a  flooded  trench  with  the  toothache.  What'll 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  rub  the  glamour 
off — other  than  Socialism  touching  the  Army 
and  the  Foreign  Office — is  the  number  of  men 
who  will  be  crippled  with  rheumatism  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Sciatica's  the  very  devil." 

"  I  think  that  now  to  talk  as  you  do  is  simply 
horrible.  Some  may  appear  to  like  it.  We 
have  all  got  to  keep  our  courage  up  somehow." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  then  managed  to  give  the  talk 
a  neat  twist  from  the  banned  topic.  The  doctor 
willingly  followed  her  lead,  but  Phoebe  could 
not  do  so  ;  she  continued  to  seethe  in  angry 
silence,  feeling  that  she  had  been  indirectly 
charged  with  liking  war.  She  did  her  utmost, 
however,  to  control  herself,  and  her  mother, 
knowing  what  her  daughter  had  to  control, 
was  pleased  that  she  succeeded  so  well  as  she 
did. 

But  directly  after  the  doctor  left  the  room, 
Phoebe,  almost  weeping  with  suppressed  indig- 
nation, burst  forth  in  a  tirade  against  Caliban's 
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sneering  and  callousness.  Mrs.  Wellfield  soothed 
her  as  best  she  could,  and  did  not  press  home- 
truths  upon  the  girl's  raw  nerves. 

"  It's  his  manner,  darling.  He  irritated  me 
even,  though  I  agree  with  very  much  that  he 
thinks.  When  one  feels  deeply  about  a  subject 
and  another  appears  to  feel  less  deeply,  he  must 
always  be  irritating.  Do  you  see  ?  " 

And  she  only  stroked  Phoebe's  head  and  said  : 
"  Don't  be  too  sure,  dear,"  when  the  girl  flung 
out :  "  Less  deeply.  The  dreadful  old  man  feels 
absolutely  nothing  at  all." 

But  Phoebe  was  ready  to  respond  to  the 
diversion  which  Mr.  Wellfield  caused  when  he 
came  back  from  seeing  the  doctor  into  his  car  ; 
for  he  trod  on  Jock,  the  West  Highland  terrier 
who  fussily  greeted  him  at  the  door,  and  to 
Jock's  shriek  of  expostulation  he  quoted  in  a 
low  voice,  "  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou 
cream-faced  loon,"  while  he  instantly  stooped 
to  see  that  no  serious  damage  was  done  to  the 
injured  paw. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  she  laughed,  calling 
Jock  to  her  to  be  petted. 

"  Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  foot  ?  "  he 
continued.  "  Jock's  feet  sprawl.  His  one 
accomplishment  is  getting  in  the  way.  That  is 

the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  iii  him  closed  ;  whereby  he  doth  receive 
Particular  addition  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike." 
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"Admirable,  Will,"  said  Mrs.  Wellfield, 
smiling,  and  she  left  the  room. 

"Oh,  you  and  your  old  Shakespeare,"  cried 
Phoebe,  and  blew  a  kiss  to  her  mother  as  she 
went  out. 

Then  she  fetched  her  knitting,  which  was 
seldom  out  of  her  hands  for  long.  But  she  said, 
"  Caliban  has  made  me  feel  so  glum,"  and  went 
up  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play  and  sing  with 
much  vigour  the  first  lines  of  "  When  Johnnie 
comes  marching  home  again.  Hurrah  !  Hur- 
rah !  "  She  shut  the  lid  almost  at  once  with  a 
bang  and  ran  up  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  her  father's 
chair  to  knit  again,  and  say  : 

"  Wasn't  Caliban  horrible  ?  Of  course  war 
is  frightful  and  all  that.  Everyone  knows  how 
awful  war  is.  But  who  could  help  thinking  it 
glorious  about  old  Harry  ?  I  wish  I  could 
understand  mother.  Why,  even  if  the  worst 
happened  and  he  didn't  come  back,  we  should 
be  proud  of  him  all  our  lives  long.  Oh  !  I 
should.  And  here's  a  line  I  read  somewhere : 
'  Who  falls  for  love  of  God  becomes  a  star.' 
It's  not  Shakespeare.  But  I  know  which  star 
old  Harry  has  become  for  me,  anyhow,  now  and 
always.  Do  cheer  me  up  and  read  me  that 
ripping  bit  that  ends — 

Naught  shall  make  us  rue 

If  England  to  herself  be  ever  true, 

and  that  other  bit  with   '  Stiffen  the   sinew, 
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summon  up  the  blood '  in  it.  You  know  the 
ones  I  mean.  I'll  fetch  the  book." 

She  left  the  room,  waving  her  hand  above 
her  head  and  declaiming  : 

"  Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry  '  God  for  Harry  !  England  and  King  George  ! ' " 

Mr.  Wellfield  called  after  her  in  laughing  remon- 
strance :  "  Saint,  Saint,  Saint." 

When  he  had  finished  reading  those  passages 
and  a  few  others,  they  discussed  the  suitability 
of  a  walk ;  and  as  sometimes  occurred,  their 
first  bold  proposition  of  a  longish  walk  little  by 
little  degenerated,  for  several  excellent  reasons, 
into  a  stroll  round  the  grounds  and  garden. 
They  wanted,  for  one  thing,  to  see  Mrs.  Wellfield, 
who  was  going  to  pay  several  calls,  safely  off 
in  the  car,  though  she  assured  them  she  was 
quite  capable  of  starting  safely  without  them. 
And  even  the  stroll  was  foreshortened,  for  a 
white  mist  came  over  before  they  had  been  out 
very  long  and  made  the  stroll  unpleasant  and 
damp. 

Phoebe  went  into  her  father's  study  after  she 
had  taken  off  her  outdoor  clothes.  It  was  never 
a  light  room  and  grew  dark  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon.  To  read,  Mr.  Wellfield  would  have 
been  obliged  to  turn  on  the  light.  He  did  not 
do  so,  however.  Small  poplar  logs  blazed  on  the 
fire.  There  was  ample  light  to  knit  by.  Indeed, 
the  sight  of  the  blaze  made  Phoebe  say  : 
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"  Do  let's  pretend  it's  a  real  winter  afternoon. 
Let  me  draw  the  curtains  and  we'll  sit  cosily  in 
the  jolly  firelight,  as  though  it  were  the  middle 
of  December.  There's  no  hope  of  dear  old 
Harry's  being  back  by  Christmas,  I  suppose. 
How  funny  it  will  be  without  him.  Christmas, 
anyhow,  won't  be  like  Christmas  this  year." 
She  pulled  the  curtains  over  the  window. 
"  There  now,  isn't  that  jolly  ?  I've  knitted 
eleven  pairs  of  socks  and  shall  finish  my  second 
comforter  this  evening.  That's  not  bad,  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wellfield  drowsily,  "  it's  very 
good." 

So  they  settled  themselves  comfortably  for 
a  pleasant  hour  before  tea  like  the  excellent 
friends  they  were.  But  they  had  hardly  been 
enjoying  it  for  ten  minutes,  when  quick  steps 
and  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall,  the  door  was 
sharply  opened,  and  Mrs.  Wellfield,  in  a  low 
strained  voice,  said  : 

"  Will,  come  at  once,  please." 

He  started  up.    Phoebe  exclaimed,  frightened  : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  " 

"  Stay  in  this  room,  darling.  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  later." 

"  Has  there  been  an  accident  ?  " 

"  You  shall  know  later.  Only  stay  in  this 
room,  now." 

In  the  hall  she  said  hurriedly  : 

"  A  terrible  accident,  Will.  We  ran  into  a 
woman,  carrying  a  baby.  She  almost  ran  into 
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us.  John's  not  to  blame.  A  miracle  that  he 
avoided  killing  her.  But  the  child.  .  .  .  Oh, 
breaking  it  to  her  !  She  still  seems  stupefied. 
Telephone  for  Thornbury.  If  he's  not  at  home, 
try  the  Dykes." 

Frances,  her  maid  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
other  servants  had  been  summoned.  They  came 
with  scared  faces.  To  each  Mrs.  Wellfield  gave 
minute  instructions  :  to  prepare  the  Blue  Room, 
to  light  the  fire,  to  bring  down  a  particular  foot- 
bath ;  for  hot  water,  a  nightgown,  for  bandages, 
for  bread  and  milk,  and  so  forth — while  she 
walked  across  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 

"  Frances,  you  stop,  please,  and  help  me  with 
the  poor  woman  upstairs.  I  think  she  can  walk." 

There  was  decision,  almost  peremptory,  in 
her  voice  :  decision,  too,  in  the  kindness  with 
which,  having  stepped  into  the  motor,  she 
guided  the  woman  to  the  step  and  guided  her 
arm  round  the  shoulder  of  Frances. 

Rosa  Dill  was  recognizable,  though  the  mud 
on  her  face  made  her  paleness  ashen,  and  across 
its  paleness  struggled  loose  wisps  of  hair.  She 
seemed  dazed,  as  though  the  shock  had  stopped 
her  power  of  initiative.  She  was  quite  limp 
and  quite  obedient.  She  did  as  she  was  told 
without  apparently  hearing  any  voice  or  seeing 
any  face.  Her  eyes  were  half-shut,  not  vacant. 
Her  lips  moved  at  intervals,  and  every  now  and 
then  her  body  shook  with  a  sudden  violent 
trembling,  of  which  she  seemed  quite  unaware. 
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"  No,  I'll  take  the  bundle,  John,  thank  you," 
said  Mrs.  Wellfield  to  the  driver.  "  Do  you  run 
upstairs  to  the  Blue  Room  and  wheel  the  sofa 
in  front  of  the  fire.  About  four  yards  from 
the  fire." 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  hall.  Rosa's 
left  boot,  without  a  lace,  came  off  as  they  went 
upstairs.  She  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Mrs.  Well- 
field  pushed  it  with  her  foot  to  one  side. 

Her  husband  came  from  the  telephone  at  that 
moment  to  whisper  that  Thornbury  was  not  at 
home,  not  at  the  Dykes,  but  that  he  had  left 
a  message  as  he  was  expected  back  about  five. 

He  never  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  wife's 
actions.  He  asked  :  "  Anything  else  for  me 
to  do  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Go  and  tell  Phoebe.  Don't  mention 
this." 

She  looked  down  at  what  she  was  carrying. 
He  nodded. 

In  the  Blue  Room  she  put  the  bundle 
reverently  on  a  chair  by  the  window.  They 
took  off  Rosa's  hat,  which  was  crushed,  laid  her 
on  the  sofa  and  wrapped  a  rug  round  her  feet. 
The  maids,  a  little  fearful,  finished  making  the 
bed.  Mrs.  Wellfield  removed  her  hat  and  coat, 
looking  keenly  round  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
had  been  forgotten. 

"  My  thick  dressing-gown,  Frances,  and  a  hot- 
water  bottle,"  she  said.  "  And  at  once,  please, 
the  small  flask  that  lies  in  the  right-hand  corner 
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of  the  second  small  drawer  of  my  dressing- 
table." 

Frances  came  back  with  the  flask.  The  maids 
finished  and  went  out.  Mrs.  Wellfield  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  sofa,  looking  at  Rosa  in  an 
anxious  passion  of  grief.  Frances  waited. 

Mrs.  Wellfield  forced  herself  under  control. 
She  said  with  no  change  in  her  voice  :  "  Take 
a  chair  on  the  landing,  Frances,  please ;  so 
that  you  may  be  within  call  if  I  need  you." 

"  Mayn't  I  help  you,  Madam  ?  " 

"  I  can  work  better  alone." 

"  I  think  I  could  help  you,  Madam.  I'd  much 
rather." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  came  quite  close  to  her,  led  her 
to  the  door  and  said  :  "  Her  child  is  dead, 
Frances.  I  must  tell  her." 

Frances  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wellfield  sat  by  the  sofa,  and  tried  to 
make  Rosa  swallow  some  brandy  in  hot  milk. 
It  was  refused. 

She  said  : 

"  Do  you  understand  what  I  say,  if  I  speak  to 
you  ?  " 

Rosa  opened  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  showed 
no  other  sign  of  consciousness. 

"  It's  unfair,"  thought  Mrs.  Wellfield,  "  just 
because  I  want  to  get  it  over." 

She  rose  and  set  about  the  business  of  washing 
and  undressing  Rosa  with  the  swift,  unhurried 
competence  of  a  trained  nurse ;  and  that,  too, 
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though  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  mind  and 
spirit  alert  for  the  moment  when  the  patient 
should  ask  for  her  child. 

But  Rosa  remained  in  the  same  state  of 
torpor.  It  was  as  though  her  consciousness 
drowsed  on  the  border  which  marks  sanity 
from  the  abnormal  states  which  decline  into 
trance  and  lunacy.  Several  times  she  mut- 
tered to  herself,  and  Mrs.  Wellfield  caught 
the  words  :  "  Across  the  Channel  somewhere. 
Up  the  lovely  line  of  light.  Thousands  and 
thousands.  Offerings.  Holy.  To  the  Glory 
of  God," 

And  she  answered  as  kindly  to  the  point  as 
she  could.  "  Yes,  dear.  This  terrible  war. 
But  we  must  all  try  and  be  brave  and  not  let 
it  prey  upon  our  minds." 

Rosa  took  no  heed  of  what  was  said  :  she  took 
no  heed  of  anything  that  was  done  to  her.  She 
spoke  as  she  moved  in  the  remote  manner  of  a 
sleep-walker. 

For  the  fourth  time  since  she  had  begun  to 
wash  and  undress  her,  Mrs.  Wellfield  said : 
"  Now  try  and  understand  me.  You've  been 
in  an  accident.  And  I  must  know  your  name 
and  where  you  live  and  what  friend  of  yours  I 
can  telegraph  to." 

Rosa  turned  her  face  towards  the  speaker. 
In  it  glimmered  the  recognition  of  another's 
presence.  She  turned  slowly  away,  however, 
and  it  was  to  herself  she  muttered  with 
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'  closed  eyes  :  "  Not  murder.  An  offering. 
Thousands  and  thousands  across  the  Channel 
somewhere.'* 

Mrs.  Wellfield  insisted,  though  she  felt  that 
she  was  talking  to  the  air,  as  when  one  asks 
questions  aloud  to  a  planchette. 

"  You  must  try  and  understand  what  I  say 
and  answer  me.  Do  you  know  that  your  child 
has  been  hurt  ?  " 

Rosa  was  lying  in  bed  now.  "  Not  hurt. 
Sacrificed.  I  know,  because  I  offered  him." 
She  spoke  with  no  feeling  in  her  voice  except 
of  intense  weariness. 

"  You  must  be  brave  and  not  let  things  prey 
upon  your  mind.  I  must  know  your  name  and 
the  name  of  someone  to  whom  I  can  send  a 
telegram." 

"  My  name  is  Rosa  Dill.  I  left  a  few  things 
with  Mrs.  Grant.  And  there's  Alice." 

"  I  want  your  address." 

"  I  have  no  address." 

"  But  you  must  live  somewhere." 

"  I  lived  in  London  near  the  Edgware  Road. 
But  I've  left  that  room." 

"  Weren't  you  on  your  way  to  a  friend  in  the 
country  ?  " 

Rosa  started  up.  "I  can't  leave  him  with  a 
stranger,"  she  cried  out.  "  I  can't  leave  him." 
She  sank  back  into  the  pillow.  "  I  forgot.  He 
can't  be  left  now.  An  offering  to  God.  I  must 
remember  that.  Up  the  lovely  light.  There's 
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only  his  little  body.  That  got  so  cold  too,  and 
stiff."  Her  voice  passed  into  remoteness. 
"  Never  thought  of  his  body  somehow.  God 
didn't  want  that,  of  course,  I  know.  It's  like 
a  winkle  :  that's  it.  The  inside  of  him  :  the 
good  little  life,  has  gone  up  the  lovely  light. 
Only  his  shell  left.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
Andy  to  bury.  And  all  his  little  clothes  on, 
too.  You'd  hardly  know  he  wasn't  alive  and 
with  you  :  only  he  got  so  cold  and  stiff  and 
wasn't  ticklish  any  more.  ..." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  interrupted  her  with  all  the 
decision  her  sickened  heart  could  muster : 
"  Come  now,  Rosa.  You  must  not  go  on  like 
that.  You  must  make  a  great  effort."  She 
almost  broke  down  as  her  words  recalled  the 
incongruous  memory  of  Mr.  Dombey.  "  Per- 
haps we're  all  Mr.  Dombeys  before  such 
suffering  "  she  swiftly  thought,  and  continued  : 

"  Listen  to  me  attentively.  And  tell  me  where 
you  thiljk  you  are." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  killed  him.  Not  horridly  like 
they  killed  Andy.  And  it's  not  murder,  it's  an 
offering.  Same  as  Andy's,  not  a  smear  over  the 
earth  but  a  saint  and  a  warrior." 

"  You've  lost  someone  dear  to  you,  I  know. 
But  you  must  not  let  your  mind  wander  on 
and  on.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Fold  your  arms." 

Rosa  folded  them  meekly  as  a  child. 

"  Now  tell  me.    Where  are  you  ?  " 

She  looked  round  the  room  obediently.    Mrs. 
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Wellfield's  decisiveness  drew  her  enfeebled  wits 
back  to  coherence. 

"  Aren't  I  in  prison  then  ?  " 

"  No.  Now  listen  carefully  to  me.  You've 
been  in  an  accident.  In  the  mist  a  car  ran  into 
you.  I  am  the  lady  to  whom  the  car  belonged. 
You  are  in  my  house.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you.  Try  and  remember  what  happened  before  ; 
why  you  were  hurrying  so  recklessly  along  the 
misty  road." 

Like  a  child  on  the  verge  of  tears,  Rosa 
answered  : 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  remember.  I  can't  bear 
to  remember." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  insisted.  "  No,  don't  cry.  Keep 
hold  of  yourself  and  listen  to  me.  If  the  driver 
had  not  swerved  and  pulled  up  quite  wonderfully 
the  car  would  have  dashed  into  you  and  killed 
you.  You  came  straight  across,  my  man  tells 
me,  almost  as  though  you  wanted  us  to  run  over 
you.  That  I  cannot  believe.  But  as  it  was, 
your  baby  was  hurt.  Badly  hurt.  No,  keep  your 
arms  folded.  Answer  me.  What  is  your  baby's 
name  ?  " 

"Walter.  But  he's  not  badly  hurt.  He's 
dead.  I  offered  him,  I  tell  you.  God  wanted 
him  like  He  wanted  Andy  and  all  those  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  others,  and  He'll  be 
wanting  soon  the  boys  that  marched  along  and 
sang  and  whistled.  Offerings.  Didn't  you 
know  ?  There's  always  going  to  be  fighting 
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now,  always  and  always  and  always.  Surely 
you  must  know  that  fighting  means  killing,  if 
you're  rich  enough  to  have  a  motor-car.  Andy 
knew  all  about  motors  and  machinery.  That's 
why  they  wanted  him.  Only  it  wasn't  them 
really  ;  it  was  God  wanted  him." 

She  spoke  like  one  tired  of  explaining  a  truth. 

Mrs.  Wellfield  realized  that  it  was  her  own 
strength  of  mind  that  kept  the  poor  wroman 
within  the  circle  of  reason.  She  began  to  feel 
her  strength  weakening,  as  though  she  too  would 
be  crushed  soon  by  the  monstrous  obsession. 
She  said  : 

"  It's  terrible  for  you.  We  shall  all  be  as  kind 
to  you  as  we  possibly  can.  ..." 

But  Rosa  interrupted  in  the  same  monotonous 
voice  : 

"  You  are  unkind.  To  have  pulled  up  the 
motor-car  so  wonderfully.  If  you  hadn't  it 
would  have  been  all  over  now  except  for  my 
body — and  bodies  are  such  a  nuisance,  aren't 
they  ?  -  Except  when  there's  nothing  left  of 
them  to  be  buried,  like  Andy — and  I  should  have 
been  with  Andy  now  and  God  and  Walter,  a 
saint  among  the  stars  of  Heaven." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  made  a  supreme  effort. 

"  Your  child  is  dead.  But  not  through  you. 
Much  more  because  of  me.  My  car  ran  into  you. 
Can't  you  understand  ?  " 

There  was  more  pleading  in  her  voice  now 
than  decision.  Rosa  shook  like  the  last  leaf  of 
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a  young  tree ;  but  still  she  continued  in  the 
same  monotonous  voice  :  "  Look  at  his  dear 
little  neck.  The  lace  was  all  I  could  think  of. 
The  light  was  going.  My  own  bootlace." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  remembered  the  boot  on  the 
staircase.  She  felt  sick  with  dread.  It  could 
not  be,  this  incredible  horror.  Her  resistance 
went.  It  was  Rosa  who  took  command.  She 
said  : 

"  Go  and  look,  please.    See  for  yourself." 

There  had  been  whispering  outside  the  door 
which  neither  had  heard.  At  that  moment  the 
door  was  tapped.  A  pause,  then  another  tap. 
Carefully  and  silently  the  handle  was  turned, 
the  door  moved  an  inch  or  two  open.  Mrs. 
Wellfield  heard  an  excited  whisper  : 

"  Mother,  mother.  Mother  darling.  I  must 
tell  you." 

Phcebe's  head  appeared.  Her  mother  col- 
lected herself  in  an  instant — all  her  instinct  alert 
like  some  mother-animal — to  shield  her  child 
from  the  horror  which  brooded  over  the  room. 

"  Mother.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  had 
to  come.  A  telegram.  Old  Harry.  It's  too 
glorious.  Too  splendid.  He's  been  mentioned 
in  despatches.  From  the  War  Office.  Major 
Staines.  Our  dear  Harry.  Distinguished  for 
ever." 

Her  eyes  were  dancing  with  excitement. 

Mrs.  Wellfield  touched  then  a  greater  height 
of  love  and  self-control  than  she  had  ever 
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reached  before.  For  she  took  hold  of  Phoebe's 
wrist  and  said  : 

"  Thank  you,  darling,  for  telling  me.  We 
must  all  be  immensely  proud  of  him." 

"  I  knew  you'd  want  to  know  at  once.  Dad 
tried  to  keep  me  back.  So  did  Frances.  I  knew 
I  was  right.  How  is  the  poor  woman  ?  " 

"  I've  put  her  to  bed.  She's  bewildered  by 
the  shock.  Bruised,  but  not  injured  in  any 
limb." 

She  nodded  and  smiled.  Phoebe  softly  closed 
the  door  again. 

"  Go  and  see  for  yourself,"  the  implacable 
voice  from  the  bed  repeated. 

Mrs.  Wellfield  had  gained  a  new  hold  over 
herself.  She  went  and  with  reverent  hands 
unfolded  the  shawl.  Anything  was  better  than 
that  the  girl  should  suffer  under  this  terrible 
obsession.  There  was  no  mark  on  the  neck. 
She  went  to  the  bedside,  and  with  all  her  previous 
firmness  and  command  regained,  she  said  : 

"  I  have  looked.  Solely  to  please  you.  There's 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  at  all  on  his 
neck.  No  mark  of  any  kind." 

To  her  consternation  Rosa  began  to  laugh 
quietly  like  an  idiot,  as  she  said  : 

"  So  you  think  like  them  that  Andy's  just  a 
smear,  clothes  and  all :  and  that  it's  all  quite 
stupid  :  the  killing  by  thousands  and  thousands. 
It's  very,  very  wicked  of  you.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  me  believe  again  that  it's  all  stupid  and 
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Andy's  not  a  saint  and  a  warrior  and  that  I'm 
not  blessed  among  women." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  laid  her  hand  firmly  on  Rosa's 
arm.  She  was  determined  to  relieve  the  girl's 
grief-stricken  mind,  at  any  cost  to  herself.  She 
repeated  with  slow  emphasis  : 

"  I  have  looked  carefully.  Solely  to  please 
you.  There  is  not  the  least  mark  of  any  kind 
on  his  neck."  And  she  went  on.  "  But  there 
is  a  dreadful  cut  on  the  back  of  his  head  when 
he  was  knocked  out  of  your  arms  at  the  acci- 
dent." 

Rosa  drooped  and  turned  away. 

"  Why  must  you  keep  on  about  it  ?  Can't 
you  leave  me  be — to  rest  ?  Just  to  sleep  for 
ever.  I  am  so  tired.  Too  tired  even  to  be  any- 
thing but  tired  again." 


The  first  thing  that  Dr.  Thornbury  said  to 
Mrs.  Wellfield  after  he  had  examined  Rosa  and 
her  child,  was  : 

"  You  can  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  the  baby 
must  have  died  a  good  deal  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  car  ran  into  them." 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  that !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Well- 
field,  who  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  doctor  what  Rosa's  terrible  obsession  was. 

"  I'm  afraid  her  reason  is  seriously  affected. 
Probably  long  before  the  accident,  because  she 
escaped  with  only  comparatively  slight  bruises. 
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Your  share,  I  honestly  think,  is  of  the  slightest. 
You  should,  perhaps,  have  taken  her  to  the 
infirmary.  Our  flowery  friend,  the  matron,  you 
don't  like,  I  know  :  but  there  are  formalities 
in  a  case  like  this." 

"  Must  there  be  an  inquest  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so.   Her  place  is  the  infirmary." 

"  Will  said  nothing  :  but  I  know  he  thought 
so  too.  But  being  a  trained  nurse  myself.  .  .  . 
And  the  responsibility.  .  .  .  What  else  could  I 
do?" 

"  I  assure  you,  your  share  is  slight." 

"  You  shall  take  her.  But  I  must  speak  to 
her  first.  That  monstrous  obsession.  I  feel  I 
can  wipe  it  out  of  her  mind.  I  have  a  sort  of 
power  over  her.  It  may  save  her  reason.  Do 
you  understand  ?  I  can  hold  her  attention." 

"  Very  well.    I  may  use  your  telephone  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  re-entered  the  Blue  Room.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  was  going  to  say  to 
Rosa,  but  she  was  determined  not  to  leave  the 
room  again  until  she  had  saved  the  poor  girl 
from  the  blackness  which  was  eating  into  her 
mind's  sanity. 

She  searched  for  some  continuous  clue  to  its 
origin,  but  she  had  not  gathered  enough  from 
the  wandering  words  to  be  able  to  piece  the 
story  together.  Andy,  her  husband  probably, 
killed  at  the  war  ;  the  child  dying  suddenly  in 
her  arms ;  then  the  news  of  incessant  killing, 
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killing  :  a  holy  war  :  God  wanting  sacrifice  .  .  . 
but  it  was  preposterous. 

She  was  alive  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother  who 
might  in  full  sanity  actually  think  she  had 
killed  her  own  son.  It  was  enough  to  make 
anyone  permanently  insane  ;  and  that  this  poor 
Rosa  had  not  yet  become ;  and  from  that  last 
horror  she  might  yet  be  saved,  must  be  saved. 

The  obsession  took  for  Mrs.  Wellfield  an 
almost  physical  shape,  on  which  it  was  her  duty 
to  play  the  surgeon.  The  operation  implied 
nothing  violent,  but  it  must  be  delicate,  swift 
and  final.  She  could  perform  it  only  by  speak- 
ing as  mother  to  mother. 

She  began  by  coaxing  Rosa  to  sip  some  beef 
tea,  which  she  brought  in  and  with  which  she 
fed  her  spoonful  by  spoonful.  The  poor  girl 
seemed  very  tired,  but  peaceful  and  still.  There 
was  no  sign  of  that  anguish  of  distress  which 
had  preceded  her  former  lapses  into  horror. 
She  spoke  and  looked  quite  formally,  and  for 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Wellfield  had  the  chance  to 
notice  that  the  girl  was  naturally  shy,  and  when 
she  asked,  "  Why  are  you  so  good  to  me, 
ma'am  ?  "  the  kind  lady  had  a  strong  hope 
that  the  obsession  had  passed  away  of  itself, 
and  that  her  task  would  be  easier  than  she  dared 
to  expect.  She  answered  : 

"  Of  course  I  try  and  do  what  I  can  for  you, 
dear.  Anyone  would.  There  is,  after  all,  so 
much  more  kindness  and  goodness  in  the  world 
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than  we  sometimes  think.  Outside,  people  often 
seem  crusty  and  indifferent.  But  when  we're 
in  trouble,  often  just  the  people  who  seem 
coldest  and  crustiest  turn  out  to  be  good  and 
warm-hearted.  Haven't  you  now  found  that 
to  be  the  case  yourself  ?  " 

"  But  I'm  so  very  shy." 

The  simple  answer  touched  Mrs.  Wellfield, 
and  strengthened  her  hope.  She  went  on  : 

"And  very  often  in  life,  just  when  we  seem 
to  have  reached  the  end,  when  nothing  more 
seems  possible,  it's  just  then  we  sometimes  find 
that  we  have  started  new  life.  We  make  new 
friends,  like  you  have  made  me  :  or  something 
happens  quite  extraordinary  that  we  could 
never  have  thought  of  by  ourselves,  and  we  go 
on  living  again ;  at  first  blankly  and  it  seems 
foolishly,  perhaps,  and  we  don't  know  why  we 
do,  but  we  do  ;  and  gradually  our  interest  in 
life  is  renewed.  We  begin  to  live  again.  That's 
why  there's  a  proverb  '  Never  say  die,'  which 
sounds  commonplace  enough ;  but  it  is  not 
commonplace  really,  because  Time  is  a  wonder- 
ful healer.  We  don't  forget.  We  heal,  and  when 
we  have  healed  we  are  much  kinder  and  more 
understanding,  because  we  know  what  suffering 
means,  and  we  give  out  kindness  even  when 
we  say  nothing.  Flowers  don't  talk,  you 
know  ;  but  they  smell  sweet,  and  bring  glad- 
ness with  them.  And  even  now,  when  a  tremen- 
dous disaster  has  come  not  only  upon  you, 
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but  upon  me — for  my  only  son  is  a  soldier — 
but  upon  scores  and  hundreds  of  other  women, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  in  practically  every  country 
in  Europe,  even  now  when  there  seems  no  sense 
in  anything,  when  death  and  slaughter  and 
misery  and  cruelty  rage  through  the  world  like 
wild  beasts — what  was  I  saying  ? — yes,  even 
now,  now  more  perhaps  than  ever,  we  need 
kindness  and  gentleness — do  you  see  ?  We  need 
to  turn  towards  all  that  is  beautiful  and  per- 
manent in  life  ;  we  need  to  think  of  them  quite 
definitely  to  ourselves :  to  say  to  ourselves, 
*  Yes,  that  sky  is  lovely,'  or  '  that  woman  is 
kind,'  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  so  as  to  turn 
our  thoughts  away  from  this  horrible  rage  of 
cruelty  :  this  wave  of  madness  that  changes 
kind  men  into  wild  beasts  and  sickens  our 
hearts  with  the  loss  of  what  is  dearest  to  us." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  hoping  that  Rosa 
would  speak.  "  If  she  only  listens,"  she  thought, 
"  the  spirit  of  life  in  her  must  take  hold  on 
what  I  say  and  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  that 
other  thing  which  has  usurped  her  mind." 

She  felt  she  saw  the  evil  shape  squatting  on 
the  girl's  mind,  squatting  motionless,  ready  to 
spring.  Away  from  its  victim  ?  Upon  her  ? 
What  was  to  be  the  issue  ?  "  This  is  my  battle," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  continued  in  a  passion 
of  tenderness : 

"  We  all  believe   in  life  instinctively  when 
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times  are  easy  and  we  jog  along  in  happiness. 
But  we  must  also,  if  we  are  not  cowards,  believe 
in  life  when  everything  is  against  vis  ;  think 
how  fair  the  world  is  with  the  trees  and  the 
grass  and  the  flowers,  with  sunrise  every  morn- 
ing and  sunset  every  evening,  and  the  wind 
and  the  stars  and  the  moon — apart  from  the 
number  of  gentle  women  and  men.  That  is 
what  is  real.  This  war  is  real  too  ;  but  not 
real  like  the  beauty  of  trees.  It  is  a  senseless 
mistake,  dear  ;  bringing  a  great  mess  of  misery 
that  we  good  housewives  must  clean  up  ;  must 
clean  up  because  we  are  house-proud  ;  proud 
of  the  fair  furniture  of  the  world — do  try  and 
understand  !  For  men  are  like  naughty  children, 
who  have  muddied  our  best  parlour  ;  and  we 
must  not  think  of  ourselves,  that  we're  tired  or 
heart-broken  or  this  or  that  or  the  other,  we 
must  simply  set  to  work  and  try  to  scrub  the 
floors  clean  again.  War  is  like  the  most  mis- 
chievous, wicked  game  that  naughty  foolish 
children  can  play,  if  you  think  of  the  world 
as  your  own  beautiful  house  which  it  is.  You 
wouldn't  let  the  mess  stay  on  the  floor,  would 
you  ?  You'd  set  to  work  at  once.  I  know  you 
would.  And  it's  we,  my  dear,  we  women,  who 
suffer  most  through  the  mischief,  who  will  have 
to  do  the  cleaning  up.  The  men  will  talk  and 
talk  and  make  treaties  and  conditions ;  busi- 
ness, you  know,  commerce  and  all  that ;  grave 
as  judges,  and  solemn,  they'll  each  prove  that 
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the  other  was  wrong,  and  speak  of  regrettable 
incidents  and  use  big  words  and  be  very  im- 
portant, and  so  on  and  so  on — but  meanwhile 
we  shall  have  to  be  doing  the  real  work  of 
showing  that  love  and  kindness  and  things  that 
the  babies  cannot  destroy  are  the  things  that 
matter  in  life.  We  shall  have  to  be  working 
to  make  the  world  fit  to  live  in  again.  And 
I'm  saying  all  this,  dear,  to  show  you  how  much 
there  is  to  live  for,  now  more  than  ever.  De- 
struction and  slaughter  have  it  all  their  own 
way  now  :  but  life  and  beauty  and  kindness 
will  be  needed,  almost  as  they  never  have  been 
needed  in  the  world  before,  to  repair  the  damage, 
to  sweeten  the  room  again.  And  when  one  has 
been  crushed  as  you  have  been  crushed,  one 
is  inclined  to  think  nothing  matters :  that  one 
is  not  wanted  ;  horrible,  morbid  thoughts  crowd 
into  one's  mind.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  you 
are  needed,  dear.  Very  badly  needed.  So 
badly  needed  that  I  ask  you  to  face  all  the 
distress  that  has  come  upon  you,  clearly  and 
firmly,  however  much  it  may  hurt  you ;  to  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  are  wanted,  not  to 
creep  through  life  like  a  martyr,  but  to  spread 
kindness  and  goodwill  so  that  this  sad  mess  of 
cruelty  and  hatred  may  not  continue  to  offend 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  Don't  think  only 
that  the  man  you  care  for  is  dead,  that  your 
child  is  dead ;  think  how  much  you  are  wanted 
in  the  world,  you  whose  life  can  prove  to  the 
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destructive  children  that  there  is  something 
more  powerful  than  destruction.  Don't  you  see 
that's  the  real  way  you  can  prove  your  love 
to — to  Andy  and  to  Walter — triumphant  over 
everything  ?  If  you  can  just  put  out  your  hand 
and  take  mine,  dear,  to  show  that  you  under- 
stand enough  what  I  mean,  to  try  and  make 
the  effort,  I'll  stand  by  you  always.  I  will  be 
your  friend  always.  I  know  what  I'm  saying. 
I  mean  what  I  say.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
gone  back  on  my  word." 

Rosa  did  not  answer.  But  the  difference 
between  her  present  state  of  mind  and  comatose 
wandering  would  have  been  noticeable  to  a  far 
less  sensitive  person  than  was  Mrs.  Wellfield, 
who  knew  she  was  in  touch  with  her  as  surely 
as  you  know  whether  a  note  has  sounded  or 
not  when  you  touch  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
She  knew  at  that  moment  suspense. 

Once  when  she  was  a  girl  Mrs.  Wellfield  had 
watched  a  man  being  hauled  up  a  cliff  by  a 
long  rope.  The  scene  passed  through  her  mind 
now.  Slowly  hand  over  hand  the  two  men 
pulled,  never  hurrying,  never  jerking  the  rope, 
but  slowly,  steadily  pulling ;  and  as  they  pulled, 
the  other  man,  dangling  over  sharp  sea  rocks, 
rose  slowly,  steadily  to  safety.  Then  came  the 
moment  of  agony  when  he  must  use  what  wits 
and  strength  he  had  to  work  his  way  over  a 
projection  within  a  few  yards  of  the  top  ;  and 
he  was  exhausted  and  numb  and  bruised,  how 
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badly  no  one  knew.  It  had  been  her  business, 
then,  to  lie  flat  and  lean  over  the  cliff -edge  and 
shout  down  to  him  instructions  and  encourage- 
ment while  the  men  pulling  held  on. 

She  felt  the  same  suspense  now  by  the  bed- 
side, while  she  looked  at  the  poor  young  woman 
on  the  bed,  dangling,  in  her  opinion,  over  a 
blacker,  more  cruel  pit  than  the  swift  destruc- 
tion that  awaited  the  man  on  the  sea-sharpened 
rocks. 

Rosa  timidly  drew  her  hand  from  out  the 
bedclothes  and  laid  it  shyly  on  Mrs.  Wellfield's 
hand. 

"  Good,  good,  good  !  "  the  kind  lady  cried. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  a  song  of  triumph 
into  her  heart,  louder  even  than  the  thrumming 
of  joyous  excitement,  when  she  actually  with 
her  own  hand  had  helped  the  man  on  to  the 
smooth  safety  of  the  cliff. 

Rosa  began  to  cry,  and  withdrew  the  hand 
to  hide  her  face  down  which  the  tears  were 
streaming. 

"  Always,  always,"  Mrs.  Wellfield  exclaimed, 
"  I'll  stand  by  you  as  your  friend.  And  you 
shall  not  go  away  from  here,  whatever  they 
say." 

Rosa  stammered  :  "  You  are  very  good  to 
me,  ma'am." 

"  And  always  shall  be.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Always  is  a  big  word,  but  I  know  what  it  means ; 
I  know  what  it  entails." 
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"  I  will  try,"  said  Rosa,  trying  not  to  cry 
like  a  brave  little  child.  She  wiped  her  eyes 
hard  with  her  knuckles  and  swallowed  with 
determination. 

"  Tell  me "  she  faltered  and  stopped. 

"  Yes,  anything,"  cried  Mrs.  Wellfield,  and 
since  Rosa  still  waited,  she  repeated  to  en- 
courage her,  "  Yes,  anything." 

At  last  the  words  came. 

"  Wheft  a  shell  hits  a  man  fair  and  square, 
is  there  anything  left  of  him  to  bury  ?  " 

"  Ah,  dear,"  she  pleaded,  "  try  and  not  let 
your  mind  run  on  these  dreadful  happenings." 

"  I  want  to  know.    I  must  know,  please." 

"  But  does  it  really — I  mean,  he's  dead,  dear, 
and  he  felt  no  pain." 

"  Then  it's  true,  I  suppose.  Tell  me.  Is  it 
a  holy  war  ?  " 

"  No  war  can  be  holy.  It's  a  fatality  into 
which  men  slip  and  then  they  all  follow  each 
other.  Oh,  don't  let's  think  of  the  war.  How 
can  slaughter  and  destruction  be  anything  but 
wickedness  ?  Let's  forget  this  sore  that's 
swelled  up  among  humanity  and  burst  now 
upon  us.  Now  at  all  events,  dear,  try  aftd  keep 
your  mind  free  from  it." 

"  How  can  I  ?  There  are  things  I  must  know. 
Then  it  is  just  stupid,  you  think,  the  war ;  a 
mistake." 

"  No,  dear,  it  had  to  be." 

"  But    you    don't    think    that    God    wants 
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sacrifice  and  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  no,  I  won't  cry, 
really  .  .  .  then  why  is  Andy  just  .  .  .  just  noth- 
ing, and  why  is  Walter  .  .  .  oh,  my  baby  ! — 
why  is  he  dead  ?  And  why  am  I  all  alone  ? 
You  don't  know  how  happy  we  were  going  to 
be.  We  were  going  to  live  in  a  little  cottage. 
All  the  beautiful  things  you've  said  would  have 
been  true.  Why  has  it  all  happened  ?  Why 
should  your  motor-car  have  killed  my  baby  ?  " 

"  It  didn't,  dear  :   it  didn't.  ..." 

She  sat  up,  her  body  taut.    She  cried  out : 

"  Isn't  he  dead  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is,  but  .  .  ." 

"  Give  him  to  me  then." 

"  Listen  to  me." 

"  I  can't.    I  can't.    I  can't  listen  any  more." 

"  You  must  listen,  dear.  He  died  naturally. 
Suffocated  ...  his  little  heart  ..." 

"  Bring  him  to  me." 

"  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain :  you  had  no 
hand  whatever  in  his  death.  I  won't  allow  you 
to  think  it.  Drive  that  bad  thought  from  your 
mind." 

Mrs.  Wellfield  put  all  her  spirit  into  the  words. 
There  was  a  pause  of  quietness.  Rosa  took 
quick  little  silent  breaths.  Her  head  drooped, 
but  she  was  quiet.  The  hair  hung  down  over 
her  cheeks.  Her  body  moved  with  her  breath- 
ing. 

Suddenly  she  broke  out  :  "  I  can't  bear  it. 
I  can't  bear  it,"  and  flung  herself  round,  her 
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face  on  her  arms  in  the  pillow,  shaken  by  a 
storm  of  grief. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  Why  has 
it  all  happened  to  me  ?  Why  should  I  bear  it  ? 
When  you've  kissed  a  man  and  felt  him  trem- 
bling when  he's  touched  you,  just  for  dear  love 
of  you.  And  he  was  shy  with  everybody  else, 
and  he  wasn't  shy  with  me.  I  felt  at  home 
with  him.  Happy  with  him.  Just  happy  to 
see  him  smile.  Happy  to  hear  him  talk.  And 
they  got  young  Andy  Jupp  third  shot,  they 
tell  you.  And  there's  not  much  left  of  him  to 
bury,  they  tell  you.  A  man's  just  grease,  they 
tell  you.  And  Walter's  dead  too.  Just  all  a 
mistake,  isn't  it  ?  And  we've  got  to  be  kind 
and  smile,  and  clean  up,  have  we  ?  Women  have 
the  work  to  do,  have  they  ?  As  though  Andy 
had  become  only  a  nasty  spot  on  the  carpet. 
Oh,  why  am  I  alive  ?  Why  am  I  alive  ?  Andy 
didn't  want  to  fight.  He's  gentle  and  sweet 
and  took  on  if  he  hurt  a  strange  cat.  Why 
should  he  fight  ?  What's  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land ?  What's  England  ?  I'm  sure  I  should 
live  with  Andy  as  happy  as  happy  anywhere. 
Anywhere  in  the  wide  world.  I  know  I  should." 

Mrs.  Wellfield's  strength  was  utterly  shattered 
in  the  rage  of  this  tempest,  and  when  Rosa  sat 
suddenly  erect,  gripped  her  arm,  and  asked  : 

"  Have  you  ever  loved  a  man  ?  " 

She  answered  tremulously :  "  No,  I  don't 
think  that  I  can  have." 
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"  Why  do  you  dare  to  talk  to  me  then  ?  " 
Rosa  demanded,  and  Mrs.  Wellfield  answered 
in  the  same  tremulous  way,  all  cover  torn  from 
her  soul : 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  trying  to  give 
myself  courage  to  face  all  this  horror.  I  have 
convinced  myself." 

Inside  the  girl,  as  in  some  lantern,  the  flame 
burned  up  brightlier.  She  appeared  lifted  in  an 
ecstasy.  Her  eyes  saw  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  room.  They  burned  into  the  poor  lady. 
The  quietness  in  her  voice  hid  intenser  feeling 
than  her  loud  sobs  had  uttered. 

"  All  you  have  been  saying  to  me  is  wicked 
as  the  serpent.  But  I  forgive  you.  God  Him- 
self sent  a  messenger  of  light  to  me.  Why 
should  you  have  tried  to  take  my  glory  from 
me  ?  The  light  pointed  like  a  finger  at  my  baby. 
God  wanted  him  ;  as  He  wanted  Andy,  who's 
a  saint  and  a  warrior  in  Heaven,  and  not  as  you 
and  those  others  would  have  me  believe — just, 
just  nothing.  God  wants  sacrifices.  We  mustn't 
ask  why.  We  must  have  faith  and  trust  Him. 
Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  all  this  fighting 
and  killing  if  God  didn't  wish  it  ?  It's  wicked- 
ness to  think  that.  Wickedness.  And  it's 
punished  by  ...  do  you  know  " — she  leaned 
forward  and  whispered — "  I  went  out  of  my 
mind  with  grief  till  God's  messenger  spoke  to 
me.  Appeared  to  me  like  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
And  it  doesn't  matter  how  you  stop  the  life 
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in  the  body  and  let  it  loose  and  free  to  fly  up 
from  this  cruel,  cruel  world  into  Heaven.  I 
set  him  free — what  do  you  think  with  ? — just 
my  very  own  bootlace.  You  are  sorry  you  tried 
to  make  me  believe  the  horrors  were  true,  and 
to  send  me  out  of  my  mind  ?  I  can  see  you  are, 
because  you're  crying.  You  are  sorry,  aren't 
you?"  ' 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry,"  the  poor  lady  was 
obliged  to  answer.  What  did  it  matter,  she 
thought  very  humbly,  by  what  means  such 
affliction  was  transformed  to  peace  ? 

Rosa  gave  a  deep,  luxurious  sigh  and  sank 
back  upon  the  pillow,  smiling.  "  He  is  a  saint 
and  a  warrior  among  the  stars  of  Heaven.  I 
have  given  all  I  have.  I  am  blessed  among 
women.  Oh  !  it  was  good  of  God  to  let  me  set 
him  free  now  to  go  up  and  up  the  lovely  light, 
and  not  to  wait  till  he  was  a  man.  He  wasn't 
at  my  breast :  but  I  offered  him.  I  offered 
him." 

She  lay  at  peace,  crooning  to  herself,  and 
smiling,  always  smiling. 

For  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Wellfield  waited.  Her 
eyes  never  wavered  from  the  mad  girl's  face. 
"  It  shall  be  true  for  me,"  her  inmost  being 
whispered.  Then  she  tip-toed  to  the  door  and 
looked  back  at  her  who  was  far  away  from  the 
bed  she  lay  on. 

Outside  Dr.  Thornbury  was  waiting.  She  did 
not  trouble  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  how  have  you  got  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  is  this  all  we  deserve  ? "  she  cried. 
"  What  have  I  done  to  prevent  this  universal 
madness  ?  One  doesn't  think.  One  doesn't 
realize  it's  possible.  After  all  these  years.  Is 
this  all  we  deserve  ?  All  we've  grown  to  ?  " 

She  collected  herself.  "  Her  reason's  gone 
completely,  I  think." 

Dr.  Thornbury  nodded.  "  I  feared  so.  It 
flickers,  flickers,  and  goes  out." 

"  Nature  is  kinder  than  I  tried  to  be." 

"  You  mean  ?  " 

"  She  has  met  one  lunacy  by  a  gentler.  They'll 
not  worry  her  ?  " 

"  No,  no.    I'll  see  to  that." 

"  I  want  her  to  have  every  possible  comfort. 
Is  a  room  to  herself  possible  ?  " 

"  We  can  make  it  so.  We'll  get  her  ready, 
then,  and  move  her  at  once.  They  are  expecting 
her." 

"  I  shall  go  with  you." 

"  Dear  lady,  there's  no  need." 

"  I  wish  to." 

When  she  was  in  her  bedroom,  looking  for 
the  warmest  wraps  and  clothes,  Phoebe  rushed 
in,  her  eyes  still  bright  with  excitement. 

"  Mother  darling,"  she  cried,  dancing  up, 
"  Dad  says  that  you're  not  in  the  mood  to  drink 
to  Harry's  glory  in  champagne  to-night.  It's 
not  true,  is  it  ?  " 

For  an  instant    Mrs.   Wellfield   lost    control 
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over  herself.  She  turned  round  sharply  with 
stinging  words  on  her  tongue.  "  Glory  !  "  But 
she  stopped.  She  had  learned  one  lesson.  Was 
she  so  poor  a  scholar  as  to  forget  it  so  quickly  ? 

"  Yes.  By  all  means,"  she  said.  "  Dear 
Harry  would  like  it.  Dinner  will  be  at  least 
half  an  hour  later.  I'm  driving  the  poor 
woman  over  to  the  infirmary  with  Caliban." 

"  You  are  a  brick,  darling,  the  way  you  look 
after  people." 


Mrs.  Wellfield  remained  acutely  anxious  until 
the  inquest  was  over  :  she  feared  that  Rosa's 
support  might  fail.  But  nothing  shook  Rosa's 
conviction.  Her  manner  was  quiet  and  gentle. 
She  inspired  everyone  who  came  near  her  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  to  which  all  uneasiness,  all  pity 
even,  yielded.  Radiance-  shone  from  her  face, 
the  glow  of  which  some  old  masters  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  faces  of  their  Holy  Virgins. 

The  flame  in  her  burned  brightlier  and 
brightlier.  Mrs.  Wellfield,  who  frequently 
visited  her,  felt  that  the  frail  life  seemed  unable 
to  bear  the  strain.  The  action  of  her  heart 
weakened :  and  then  failed.  She  died  five 
weeks  after  her  coming. 

When  she  died  the  matron,  a  devout  Catholic, 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Wellfield  that  she  had  never  in  all 
her  life  seen  a  dead  face  look  so  "entirely  and 
beautifully  peaceful."  "Ah,  dear  Madam,"  the 
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letter  ended,  "  our  dear  young  sister  has  indeed 
gone,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  She  was  a  Methodist,  I  am  told,  but 
really  it  was  like  having  one  of  the  Blessed 
Saints  in  our  midst.  We  all  noticed  it.  Truly 
these  are  wonderful  times  that  we  live  in." 

Mr.  Wellfield  thought  that  Charles  Seaton's 
sermon  the  Sunday  after  she  died — her  death 
affected  him  deeply — was  the  vicar's  high- 
water  mark  of  eloquence.  As  he  drove  home 
with  Phoebe  in  his  car  after  service,  he  thought : 
"  That  Charles  Seaton  is  a  man,"  and  the  lines 
immediately  ran  through  his  head,  increasing 
his  warmth  of  approbation  : 

What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?     A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused. 


January,  1915. 


To 
ALFRED  J.   BENNETT 


THE  PASSIONATE  TIME- 
SERVER 


THE  PASSIONATE  TIME- 
SERVER 

ON  the  seventh  of  April,  Lady  Jane  Quarles 
received  an  amazing  letter,  which  was 
written  on  big  sheets  of  foolscap,  put  with  one 
folding  into  a  big  envelope,  plentifully  sealed. 
The  letter  was  unsigned,  but  it  came  from 
Gregory  Farel,  the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal, 
whose  articles  since  the  outbreak  of  war  had 
made  his  name  a  byword  in  all  patriotic  house- 
holds of  the  better  sort.  His  prognostications 
about  the  war  were  entirely  convincing,  and 
the  spiritual  fervour  with  which  he  advised  the 
nation  and  its  rulers  on  all  matters  from  military 
tactics  to  questions  of  economic  and  even  moral 
principle  amply  compensated  for  the  fact  that 
his  prognostications  were  seldom  correct.  His 
writing  had  a  large  influence  in  the  country  : 
ministers  of  every  denomination  warmed  their 
knees  by  it.  But  greater  than  the  influence  of 
his  writing  was  the  direct  influence  of  his  per- 
sonality, which  was  vigorous  and  magnetic.  He 
talked  better  than  he  wrote,  and  knew  when  to 
be  silent.  He  knew  his  man,  too,  and  had  the 
secret  of  eliciting  the  devotion  of  those  who 
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worked  for  him.  The  best  caricature  of  him, 
called  "  The  Ferrule,"  showed  him  rapping  the 
knuckles  of  party  leaders,  while  his  face  beamed 
with  kindliness  and  enthusiasm.  His  opponents 
liked  him  and  easily  forgave  the  extreme  serious- 
ness with  which  he  took  himself  and  his  opinions. 
He  could  laugh  at  everything  but  his  opinions, 
which  showed  a  wholesome,  if  occasionally 
startling  power  of  change,  except  on  matters 
of  literature,  in  which  his  taste  was  catholic, 
unwavering  and  impeccable. 

Poetry  and  music,  for  which  he  had  a  passion, 
had  been  the  bond  between  him  and  Lady  Jane, 
with  whom  he  had  been,  ten  years  before,  on 
terms  of  delightful  friendship.  The  friendship 
had  received  an  abrupt  domestic  interruption, 
though  few  wives  were  foolish  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  Lady  Jane,  for  the  subtle  reason  that 
though  she  had  beauty,  she  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  women  of  whom  other  women 
are  not  jealous — which  is  easier  to  state  than 
to  explain.  She  was  so  entirely  a  law  to  her- 
self that  she  became  a  law  to  others.  She 
walked  quietly  and  graciously  through  the  snares 
which  caught  and  held  others.  She  never 
bothered  to  think  evil  of  others,  and  few  bothered 
to  think  evil  of  her.  She  was  completely  a 
woman,  and  as  she  grew  older  she  seemed  to 
gain  power  and  charm.  A  myth  in  fact,  but  for 
her  reality. 

Lady  Jane  had  not  seen  Farel  for  eight  years. 
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Then  she  met  him  wholly  by  chance  and  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  her.  He  came. 
He  came  at  three  and  stayed  until  seven. 

Now  as  she  read  the  long  confused  letter, 
she  lived  again  through  the  experience  of  that 
four  hours'  talk,  which  neither  could  ever  forget. 

The  letter  ran  : 

"  LADY, 

These  are  my  last  words  to  you.  You 
will  open  this  letter  in  your  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, read  hastily  through  it,  and  be  disturbed.  I 
want  you  to  read  it  again,  to  re-read  it  slowly  and 
carefully  on  that  wide  stone  balcony  of  yours 
on  which  you  stand  and  look  out  over  London, 
you  the  brooding  guardian  of  this  sad  tumultuous 
city,  you  the  incarnation  of  the  woman  spirit 
for  whose  soothing,  invigorating  touch  this  poor 
masculine  world  of  ours  cries  out.  I  want  you, 
I  say,  to  re-read  my  letter  slowly  and  carefully 
in  your  eyrie,  and  not  be  disturbed.  What  is 
there  to  disturb  you  ?  What  finer  tribute  to 
her  power  could  any  woman  wish  ?  Open  your 
heart  to  me  without  reserve.  Read  behind  the 
words  with  that  unfaltering  perception  which 
is  the  genius  of  such  a  woman  as  you.  If  ever 
you  have  cared  for  me,  care  for  me  now  :  if 
ever  you  have  respected  me,  respect  me  now  ; 
be  with  me  now  as  you  read,  be  close  to  me 
now  as  I  write,  your  hand  in  mine  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  do  you  put  your  dear  cool  fingers 
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— ah  !  the  beauty  of  your  hands — upon  my 
forehead,  for  if  ever  a  man  was  in  need  of  a 
woman,  I  am  in  need  of  you,  as  I  write  now, 
as  you  read  now.  Burn  all  doubts  of  my 
sincerity — yes,  I  have  been  clever,  I  have  been 
adroit,  my  trade  is  party- journalism  and  I  have 
gained  a  name  in  it,  but  do  you  in  your  mercy 
forget  all  that :  see  only  the  pin-point  inex- 
tinguishable glow  of  the  truth  in  me,  see  only 
the  man,  the  man  as  he  was  born  anew  after 
that  long  talk  with  you  in  the  sunshine. 

I  am  changed  ;  I  am  grown  ;  I  am  with  you. 
Your  brightness  has  torn  through  veil  after  veil 
of  evil  and  opinion  and  custom.  I  have  gained 
unflinching  perspective ;  I  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  I  see  your  vision.  Tuesday  was  the  day 
of  my  visit,  the  day  of  my  rebirth  ;  on  Wednes- 
day I  fought  my  way  alone  under  the  weight 
of  my  cross,  alone  up  the  steep  hill  of  affliction 
in  my  ascent  of  Calvary.  The  blood  of  grief 
was  on  my  brow.  Oh,  I  suffered,  but  I  have 
reached  the  summit.  I  can  survey  the  mighty 
prospect  of  the  future.  In  all  humility  I  am 
proud  to  give  my  life  for  rent,  torn,  grievous 
humanity,  proud  to  pay  the  last  toll  for  all 
my  past  mistakes.  I  can  pay  that  toll  because 
I  was  honest  in  my  error,  even  as  I  am  honest 
in  my  vindication  of  what  I  know  now  to  be 
the  deep  unalterable  truth.  To-morrow  I  write 
my  last  article,  to-morrow  after  the  anguish 
of  that  ascent,  I  speak  from  the  attained  summit. 
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Lady,  do  not  smile  at  me.  Look  beneath  the 
clutching  and  the  fumbling  after  the  phrase. 
Would  God  I  could  be  simple  !  But  I  have 
such  a  memory,  I  have  such  profusion.  Perish 
the  baldness  of  those  barren  dogs  who  do  not 
know  the  rich  heritage  of  the  language  they 
misuse.  I  have  aimed  at  the  sublime  and  have 
often  failed,  and  have  been  merely  pompous  and 
foolish,  but  sometimes  I  have  been  sublime. 
The  great  style  demands  the  great  subject.  In 
the  welter  of  affairs  into  which  I  plunged  twenty 
years  and  more  ago,  how  could  I  hope  to  attain 
the  great  simplicity,  the  strength  that  comes 
from  quietness  ?  I  was  obliged  to  shout  to  be 
heard.  Shouting  has  torn  my  voice :  it  is 
broken  now  and  raucous.  Bear  with  me.  I 
can  keep  no  order.  Thoughts  stream  through 
my  mind.  Have  patience  with  me.  I  must 
crush  into  a  letter  the  substance  of  many  books, 
that  may  not  now  be  written.  But  I  must 
explain  what  has  happened  to  me. 

Dante  saw  Beatrice  and  was  sorry  that  he 
had  written  more  books  of  learning,  of  philosophy 
or  what  not.  He  saw  Beatrice  and  quietly 
vowed  that  he  would  write  on  no  other  subject 
save  only  Love.  Now  this  is  no  pretty  conceit, 
no  playful  exaggeration.  In  saying  that,  the 
great  master  of  simplicity  spoke  the  simple 
truth.  For  what  is  Love  ?  Love  is  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  universe.  Love  is  God.  Love 
breathes  on  man  through  woman,  as  it  breathed 
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on  Dante  through  Beatrice.  Ah,  Lady,  it  is 
given  to  few  men  yet  to  see  woman  as  she  is ; 
to  feel  her  with  the  senses,  to  see  her  with  the 
spirit,  herself  and  more  than  herself.  She  is 
the  channel  through  which  all  human  life  must 
pass.  The  child  that  lives  in  her  womb  is  only 
a  symbol.  She  is  delight.  She  is  activity.  She 
stands  for  new  life  in  every  form.  Her  heart 
turns  to  the  future  naturally  as  her  first  thought 
is  for  her  child.  Man's  joyless  dominion  is  at 
an  end.  He  has  governed,  necessarily  perhaps, 
in  the  past,  for  his  strength  and  cunning  were 
needed  against  the  elements.  He  still  clings 
to  his  dominion  ;  but  vain  is  his  attempt.  The 
blood-soaked  fields  of  Europe  mark  its  futility. 
What  is  power  without  grace  ?  What  is  man 
without  woman  ?  He  has  tried  to  enslave 
woman  and  nature  and  himself.  A  barren 
essay.  To  make  engines  of  destruction,  guns, 
his  toys — to  make  the  spirit  of  creation,  woman, 
his  toy  also.  Of  one  he  is  sick,  for  the  other  he 
pines.  It  is  the  woman  spirit,  the  creative 
spirit,  it  is  love  that  the  world  wants.  Not  a 
distant  God  in  the  skies  to  be  worshipped  here 
and  there  in  specially  built  edifices  with  spires 
pointing  to  the  sky  ;  but  God  in  our  hearts  and 
in  our  homes,  near  and  neighbourly,  in  woman 
freed  for  delight,  freed  for  service,  in  love  to 
warm  our  bodies,  to  brace  our  hearts,  and  to 
point  our  spirits  upwards,  so  that  we  live  in 
harmony  with  the  stars  and  sun,  the  trees  and 
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flowers  and  lovely  waters,  so  that  we  are  good 
lovers  and  our  aim  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  this  setting  to  our  lives.  The 
world  needs  this  woman  spirit ;  for  which  you 
shine  in  my  heart.  The  return  to  Nature  is  an 
ascent.  The  spirit  that  is  embodied  in  you  as 
you  stand  on  your  stone  balcony,  high  watching 
over  this  black  crowded  town,  this  symbol  of 
man's  toilsome,  loveless  energy,  must  rekindle 
the  world  tired  of  sad  unloving  striving.  Every- 
where the  night  of  life  is  streaked  with  the 
light  of  her  coming.  The  new  Saviour  of  man- 
kind is  woman. 

I  feel  now  in  these  last  hours  as  Samson  must 
have  felt  with  his  strong  arms  circling  the  pillars 
of  the  Philistines'  temple.  Have  I  the  strength 
to  make  the  huge  structure  of  Dagon  totter  ? 

Oh  !  Listen  to  me  !  I  have  been  entangled 
in  the  jangling  toils  of  politics,  in  the  noisome 
business  of  intrigue  and  party  and  interest,  but 
now  I  stand  stripped  of  all  that  rubbish,  that 
barren,  brain-wearying  rubbish.  I  stand  alone, 
a  man  before  you,  a  woman,  and  think  simply 
as  a  man  only  can  think  with  honesty,  of  him- 
self and  of  humanity.  How  can  a  man  think 
politically  ?  How  can  a  man  think  imperially  ? 
O  God  of  Truth,  forgive  me  ! 

Out  of  the  dust  of  the  arena,  from  the  squabbles 
of  nations  and  parties,  I  have  climbed  to  your 
side.  It  has  not  been  easy  ;  nor  will  it  be  easy 
to  relinquish  all  that  I  have  gained  in  the  fight. 
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For  I  can  toil  terribly,  as  Cecil  said  of  Raleigh  ; 
and  terribly  I  have  toiled.  I  have  not  failed  to 
win  some  guerdon.  The  excitement  of  the  fray, 
the  stretch  of  spirit,  the  tension  of  nerve  have 
thrilled  me.  It  is  a  fine  game  I  am  leaving ; 
and  I  am  a  good  player,  with  quick  eye  and  a 
subtle  mind. 

But  I  see  what  I  have  done.  I  see  the  mis- 
chief of  the  business,  and  at  one  great  stroke  I 
will  sever  all  the  bonds  that  unite  me  to  it. 
I  choose  to  fall  a  saint  and  martyr  of  the  new 
faith,  that  is  dimly  stirring  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  My  last  word  shall  be  a  trumpet  call  of 
welcome  to  the  new  spirit.  I  will  die  with  a 
salutation  on  my  lips,  a  salutation  to  the  coming 
day. 

Week  by  week  for  twenty  months  I  have 
stirred  the  senseless  pot  of  destruction.  Week 
by  week  for  twenty  months  I  have  used  my 
creative  spirit  to  forward  the  ends  of  death. 
I  have  urged  young  men  into  the  welter  of 
murder  and  filth  and  horror.  My  own  two  sons 
are  there.  I  do  not  repent.  I  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  Each  hour  of  each  day  has 
been  an  unceasing  torment.  My  spirit  is  torn 
and  bleeding  :  but  my  spirit  is  not  weak  :  my 
spirit  still  has  the  power  to  make  the  great 
atonement.  My  words  will  have  a  driving  force 
that  no  other  man's  could  possess.  Who  makes 
the  holiest  saint  ?  Who  but  the  most  daring 
sinner  ? 
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There  are  stages  of  intelligence  among  men, 
just  as  there  are  stages  of  growth  in  nature. 
From  the  shapeless  unmoving  chrysalis  emerges 
the  swift  and  shapely  butterfly.  My  shell  is 
leaving  me  ;  my  t wings  are  feeling  for  freedom. 
To-morrow  I  take  my  first  flight  and  perchance 
— oh  !  mayfly — oh  !  ephemerid — my  last.  To- 
morrow I  sing  your  praise  :  the  praise  of  love, 
the  praise  of  the  creative  spirit :  sing  quietly 
and  steadfastly  the  praise  and  position  of  woman- 
hood :  quietly  and  steadfastly  once  and  for  all 
the  wanton  inexcusable  folly  of  all  war.  Wish 
me  a  clear  heart  and  a  cool  brain.  For  once 
those  damnable  huge  headlines  of  mine  shall 
be  put  to  their  proper  use.  Not  men  and 
munitions,  not  Armageddon,  not  the  melting- 
pot — no  more  wicked  clap-trap — but  The  Woman 
Spirit.  Peace  ...  Be  Still.  .  .  .  And  my  first 
sentence  will  be  :  '  The  new  Christ  will  be  a 
woman  :  her  coming  is  at  hand  :  listen  for 
her  footfall  in  your  hearts,  and  give  heed  to 
her  message  of  love  and  joy  among  the  sons 
of  men.' 

Austerely,  simply,  directly,  I  shall  announce 
it  to  them.  What  avails  to  me  their  sneers, 
now  ?  The  pure  in  heart  will  understand.  I 
shall  write  the  Truth,  and  let  that  supreme 
Goddess  spread  my  words,  as  wind  spreads  the 
seedlings  of  trees,  how  she  will  and  where  she 
will  and  when  she  will.  I  will  try  to  do  my 
part :  she  will  not  fail  to  do  hers. 
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Lady,  that  article  will  be  my  homage  to 
your  grace,  my  homage  to  your  inextinguish- 
able graciousness  and  beauty.  When  I  stood 
by  your  side  by  that  stone  parapet,  and  you 
pointed  out  to  me  where  the  bomb  had  burst 
below,  I  was  not  filled  with  fury  against  the 
miserable  crew  of  the  Zeppelin  that  dropped  it : 
but  rather  against  all  bombs  and  explosive- 
mongers  and  all  the  cunningly  devised  imple- 
ments of  destruction.  The  heavens  opened  to 
me  and  a  voice  cried  out :  This  is  the  end  of 
man's  rule :  woman,  woman  must  save  the 
world.  Now  as  I  write  I  hear  your  soft  voice 
saying  so  distinctly,  with  such  shattering  quiet- 
ness of  conviction  :  '  Every  night  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  not  borne  a  son  to  be  sucked  into 
this  war.'  The  heavens  opened  for  me :  in 
one  blinding  flash  I  knew. 

This  man-ruled,  man-spoiled,  man-devastated 
world  ;  it  is  parched  for  the  woman-spirit,  as 
the  earth  may  be  parched  for  rain.  Descend 
upon  us.  On  the  horizon,  on  the  horizon,  no 
bigger  than  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  is  the 
coming  sign.  The  gentleness  of  rain  is  in  the 
wind.  Peace.  Enough.  Be  still. 

The  tears  stream  from  my  eyes  :  not  tears 
of  weakness,  tears  of  passion.  O  women, 
strive  for  freedom ;  it  lies  within  yourselves. 
O  women,  be  free  that  men  may  be  free. 
Free  men  are  not  possible  without  free  women  ; 
nor  free  women  without  free  men.  Without 
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freedom  can  there  be  love  ?  Without  love  can 
there  be  freedom  ?  Hatred  breeds  hatred,  and 
war,  war.  O  women,  be  gracious,  be  kind, 
be  forgiving  !  There  is  no  antagonism  between 
us.  See  how  we  need  you.  Do  not  hold  back  ; 
do  not  come  at  'terms  ;  rise  to  the  stature  of 
the  moment.  Be  free,  be  great,  great  as  your 
opportunity,  great  as  our  need.  Only  demand 
that  men  shall  be  brave  lovers,  and  I  swear 
that  men  will  obey.  Why  point  to  our  folly  ? 
Why  point  to  our  madness  ?  Why  point  to 
our  mistakes  ?  You  stand  for  love  and  creation 
— does  not  all  human  life  pass  through  your 
body  ? — be  great-hearted  then  and  generous, 
lead  us  back  from  the  wickedness  of  destruction 
back  to  Nature  whose  hand  is  in  yours  :  and 
from  whom,  without  you,  we  are  cut  off.  O 
women,  we  are  your  children. 

My  wings  are  weak.  They  flutter  and  sink 
before  the  immensity  of  the  new  vision  :  so 
long  I  have  lain  encrusted  in  politics  and  parties 
and  affairs  and  all  the  fussinesses  of  life,  that 
I  am  bewildered  before  life's  great  simplicities. 
But  you  know  the  drift  of  what  I  shall  say. 
I  will  be  your  voice.  Your  voice  in  my  paper  ! 
Imagine  the  howl  of  rage  from  all  the  sleek 
middle-aged  men  and  all  the  women  whose 
hearts  have  been  turned  savage  with  grief, 
when  they  open  the  paper  and  hear  your  voice. 
It  is  the  lust  and  cruelty  and  dullness  of  these 
people  that  I  have  been  trying  to  whip  up  to 
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something  finer  ;  believe  me,  something  finer  ; 
for  I  have  never  sunk  to  their  level.  I  have 
loved  England  narrowly,  but  I  have  not  loved 
myself. 

Your  voice  in  my  paper !  Am  I  worthy  to 
be  your  mouthpiece  ?  I  shall  seal  it  with  my 
honour,  with  my  position,  with  all  that  I  have 
gained  in  the  world  :  if  need  be,  I  shall  seal 
it  with  my  life.  I  will  make  no  rash  and  showy 
statements,  but  if  I  feel  that  by  taking  my  life 
I  shall  add  to  the  driving  power  of  my  words, 
my  life  is  forfeit.  Why  not  ?  How  many  men 
are  dying  daily  in  the  other  cause  ? 

And  now  I  kiss  your  dear  hands.  You  are 
for  ever  in  my  soul.  You  sit  at  the  heart  of  my 
vision.  I  am  a  free  man  at  last.  Freedom. 
How  dare  any  man  misuse  that  mighty  word  ? 

Farewell,  Lady,  farewell." 

Lady  Jane  kept  reading  and  re-reading  this 
amazing  letter.  She  was  thrilled  by  it,  and  also 
she  was  uneasy,  for  she  had  already  met  two 
cases  in  which  the  strain  of  war  on  highly- 
strung  nerves  had  led  to  tragic  results.  Uneasi- 
ness grew  to  alarm. 

"He  is  capable  of  it,"  she  thought.  "He  is 
capable  of  anything." 

She  saw  how  the  mad  prank  of  it  would 
appeal  to  his  vivid  nature  :  the  affection  in 
her  did  not  wish  him  to  wreck  his  life  and  posi- 
tion. She  shrank  too  from  the  extravagance  of 
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his  intention,  though  there  was  something 
magnificent  in  its  recklessness. 

She  was  deeply  touched  by  his  immense 
responsiveness  to  her  influence,  but  she  did 
not  blinker  her  eyes  to  his  vainglory.  Her 
alarm  grew  as  she  remembered  his  tense  face, 
and  the  trembling  passion  of  his  voice.  He 
was  overwrought  when  he  came  to  her ;  such 
a  sudden  tremendous  change  of  mind  must  have 
strained  the  whole  fabric  of  his  nature  to  the 
breaking-point. 

As  her  alarm  grew,  grew  the  impulse  to  go 
and  see  him.  She  decided  to  do  so,  and  having 
decided  never  wavered  in  her  decision. 

She  reached  his  house  at  twelve  fifteen.  The 
maidservant  who  opened  the  door  asked  her 
if  she  had  an  appointment.  Mr.  Farel  never 
liked  to  be  disturbed  in  the  morning.  Im- 
portant ?  She  would  tell  him.  But  Lady  Jane 
followed  the  girl  down  the  passage  to  the  study 
and  appeared  in  the  room  to  hear  Farel  angrily 
expostulating  against  interruption. 

At  sight  of  Lady  Jane  he  stopped  abruptly. 
The  pallor  on  his  face  deepened  before  he 
laughed  and  said  : 

"  You.  Of  course :  at  any  time.  Quite 
right,  Mary,  you  can  go." 

He  came  forward  with  little  steps,  slowly, 
his  hand  outstretched,  searching  Lady  Jane's 
eyes  with  his.  Never  had  she  felt  so  strongly 
the  vivid  power  of  his  personality.  In  an 
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instant  he  could  rise  to  any  occasion.  He  was 
a  curious  wild  creature  ;  yet  he  always  had  him- 
self in  hand :  and  she  said  to  herself,  almost  as 
though  she  were  defending  him  against  an 
enemy  :  "  He  has  something  to  control." 

There  was  deference  in  the  way  in  which 
he  took  charge  of  her.  There  was  a  boy's 
pleasure  in  his  voice  as  he  said  : 

"  The  first  time  you've  been  in  my  room." 

His  eyes  continued  to  search  hers. 

"  He  can  take  care  of  himself,"  she  thought. 
"  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  have  come." 

Yet  she  was  glad  that  she  had  come.  She 
felt  at  her  ease,  and  looked  round  the  study 
which  was  lined  with  books,  and  at  the  table 
which  was  piled  with  books. 

"  A  strong  impulse  brought  me  on  reading 
your  wonderful  letter,"  she  said.  "  And  not 
fear,  exactly,  but  ..."  She  broke  off  under 
the  intensity  of  Farel's  look.  "  One  day  you 
must  show  me  all  your  books." 

He  waved  his  hand. 

"  Not  fear,  but  ...  Go  on.    But  what  ?  " 

"  No.  I  could  never  fear  for  you.  You're 
too  big  for  that.  You  are  made  on  heroic 
lines." 

She  found  words  more  difficult  than  usual  to 
find. 

"A  chained  eagle,"  he  burst  out,  "is  not 
worth  a  free  starling.  I  am  an  eagle  chained." 

Noisily  the  door  was  opened.     "  I  say,  father. 
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Sorry,  didn't  know,"  said  a  girl's  loud  voice, 
and  a  girl's  rough  head  was  hastily  withdrawn 
behind  the  slammed  door.  A  voice  was  heard 
shouting,  "  Father's  enga-aged." 

Lady  Jane  leaned  forward. 

"  You're  not  going  to  write  that  article 
then  !  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  without  the  least  tremor  of  a 
flinch.  "  I  am  not." 

He  moved  his  head  round  and  stared  in  front 
of  him,  like  a  prophet  in  the  trance  of  vision. 

"  The  cup  of  humanity  is  not  yet  full,"  he 
murmured  to  himself.  "  There  is  a  time  for 
all  things  :  a  time  for  battle  and  a  time  for 
peace  :  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent. 
To  dream  dreams  and  to  face  facts.  The  kites 
and  vultures  are  not  yet  glutted." 

Then  he  turned  sharply  to  her  :  the  distant 
look  on  his  face  vanished  before  a  fantastical 
leer  that  twisted  his  wide  sensitive  mouth  ;  his 
burning  sunken  eyes  glittered  as  though  some 
evil  thing  had  possession  of  him.  At  first  he 
stuttered,  then  spoke  quietly  in  horrible  de- 
rision. 

"  A  twenty  months'  habit  can't  be  broken 
in  an  instant.  Something  must  be  written  for 
Saturday's  paper.  There's  only  one  thing  I  can 
write.  A  chat  .  .  .  chat  .  .  .  chat  ..."  he  stam- 
mered, then  swallowed,  and  stopped,  to  bring 
out  in  spite  of  his  rebellious  tongue — "  Chatter- 
ing apes  on  vulgar  hands." 
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His  words  and  expression  clung  to  Lady  Jane's 
heart  and  tore  it  like  a  bramble.  She  had  never 
seen  such  suffering  in  any  human  being.  She 
felt  like  a  nurse  who  watches  the  first  anguish 
of  a  woman  in  child-birth ;  but  it  was  from 
the  dead  growth  of  evil  and  custom  that  the 
man  before  her  must  be  delivered — to  live. 

"  God  give  you  the  daring  to  endure,"  she 
breathed. 

He  sat  quite  still  and  yet  he  seemed  to  be 
writhing. 

"  Give  your  understudy  instructions  to  write," 
she  said,  "  and  go  away  and  rest  in  the  country. 
Be  quiet  with  yourself.  Then  come  back  and 
use  your  genius  to  change  public  opinion,  little 
by  little,  from  the  fury  of  hatred  to  reasonable- 
ness. Begin  by  suggesting  we  want  to  crush 
the  dominance  of  the  military  spirit,  not  Ger- 
many :  which  can  only  be  done  by  not  using 
military  power  for  any  sort  of  acquisition." 

He  rose  to  the  old  argument. 

"  Germany  must  be  crushed,  or  the  future  of 
civilization  ..." 

"  No,  no  ;  not  those  old  bad  catchwords  ..." 

"  I  know  so  well  what  will  happen.  All  this 
old  misery  will  have  to  be  lived  through  once 
more  by  our  children.  Civilization  with  an 
armed  burglar  in  our  midst  ..." 

"  All  the  nations  have  been  armed  burglars. 
Any  prophecy  of  the  future  of  civilization,  based 
on  force,  is  not  worth  risking  a  rat's  life  on, 
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and  you  are  helping  to  send  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  men  to  their  death,  on  the 
strength  of  a  dream."  Farel  drew  himself  up 
with  twitching  lips. 

"  You  think  I  am  an  impulsive  boy,  who  can 
be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  beautiful 
woman.  I  am  sensitive  to  women  :  but  they 
shall  never  usurp  the  seat  of  reason.  We  must 
turn  our  hearts  to  steel.  Nothing  must  lure 
us  back  from  our  stern  purpose.  This  is  man's 
work ;  not  woman's.  The  great  game  of  war 
must  be  played  to  its  finish.  You  must  keep 
your  view :  I  must  keep  mine.  You  are  a  woman 
in  a  million,  aye — ten  million  :  I  am  a  man  who 
can  appreciate  your  worth  and  beauty.  If  there 
were  more  men  like  me,  more  women  like  you, 
there  would  be  no  wars.  But  a  man  must  take 
things  as  they  are.  Would  you  have  me  a 
parasite  on  the  community  dreaming  lovely 
dreams  while  brave  men  are  facing  facts  and 
dying  for  them  ?  Shall  the  world's  agony  be 
for  nothing  ?  Shall  millions  slay  and  be  slain 
for  nothing  ?  Shall  the  tears  of  the  mother 
and  of  the  widow,  and  of  the  young  girl  torn 
from  her  lover  water  a  barren  soil  ?  No,  I  say, 
a  thousand  times,  no  !  What  we  set  out  to  do, 
that  we  must  accomplish.  To  the  last  penny, 
to  the  last  man." 

She  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  Words,  words,"  she  said,  but  he  took  no 
heed. 
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He  was  swept  along  on  the  same  torrent  of 
emotion,  waving  aside  her  comment  with  a 
frown.  She  tasted  the  cream  of  many  past 
articles,  before  she  made  him  hear  that  she 
was  wasting  his  time  and  her  own. 

"  I  think  the  sentiments  in  your  letter  are 
truer,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  send  that  letter  back 
to  me,"  he  answered  proudly. 

She  looked  full  at  him. 

"  It  might  fall  into  discreditable  hands,"  he 
added. 

"  I  will,"  she  said.  "  Good-bye.  I  never 
knew  before  that  a  man  could  see  truth  and 
write  falsehood." 

He  snatched  her  hand  and  forced  her  roughly 
back  into  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting. 

"  Ah  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  can't  let  you  go 
away  from  me  with  a  sneer  upon  your  lips. 
All  I  said  in  the  letter  is  true.  But  it's  not  for 
me  to  be  your  voice  :  my  raven-croak.  Don't 
you  see  I  epitomise  the  world's  need  :  the  man 
loveless,  toiling,  impotent  for  everything  but 
destruction  ?  Yours  is  the  woman  spirit,  the 
world's  saviour.  No  sneer  must  wither  her  life- 
giving  energy.  She  must  rise  above  all  little- 
ness and  see  man  as  he  is  and  love  him  back 
to  reason  and  strength  and  creativeness.  There 
must  be  no  sneer  on  her  lips  for  any  man,  not 
even  for  a  man  like  me.  Listen,  and  I'll  explain 
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to  you  what  I  am  .  .  .  what  I  am  .  .  .  what 
I  am.  .  .  ." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

"  Without  a  course.  Without  a  star,"  he 
brooded. 

Suddenly  he  leapt  to  his  feet  and  crouched 
before  her,  spinning  his  hands  round  and  round, 
and  grinning  as  he  watched  them  spin. 

"  That's  all  I  am,"  he  cried  out.  "  That's  all 
I  am.  A  whirligig.  What's  Truth?  What 
does  it  matter  ?  What's  Life  or  man  ? 

He  weaves  and  is  clothed  with  derision 

Sows  and  he  shall  not  reap  ; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep." 

He  handed  her  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was 
scrawled  in  huge  blue  letters  "  The  Last  Round," 
"  The  Foe  on  his  Knees,"  "  Smash  from  the 
Shoulder."  At  the  bottom  corner,  circled  in 
blue,  was  written  a  note  for  the  printer,  "biggest 
type  possible,"  and  the  word  biggest  was  trebly 
underlined. 

Lady  Jane  felt  as  though  her  body  had  been 
beaten.  She  sat  holding  the  sheet  of  paper, 
following  the  scrawlings  with  dull  eyes,  dazed. 

The  door  was  flung  open.  Mrs.  Farel  entered 
angrily,  a  small  thick  woman  who  had  borne 
seven  children  and  never  let  her  husband  forget 
it. 
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"  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  she  said  rudely. 
"  Look  here.  You'll  never  get  that  article 
written,  Gregs,  if  you  waste  your  time  chattering 
to  fine  ladies.  The  boy's  been  waiting  now  for 
twenty  minutes  and  more." 

She  shut  the  door  noisily  and  went  out. 

Farel  looked  at  Lady  Jane  ;  his  eyes  besought 
her  for  understanding.  She  seemed  overwhelmed 
by  the  hopeless  mockery  of  everything  human. 
She  drooped  as  she  rose.  He  touched  her  arm 
and  said  gently,  winningly,  like  a  shy  boy,  "  Do 
be  yourself  and  shine  out  on  the  poor  starved 
world.  We  do  need  you." 

Lady  Jane  spoke  no  more,  but  went  away. 
She  has  only  to  close  her  eyes  now  to  see  Farel 
crouched  before  her  grinning  and  spinning  his 
firm-fleshed  hands  round  and  round  and  round. 
But  she  will  never  allow  any  detractor  of  his 
to  speak  in  her  presence,  and  she  hates  the  man 
who  called  him — "  a  bee  of  genius — with  a 
broken  wing." 


To 
FRANK    W.   CARTER 
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IN  their  own  company  men's  talk  is  apt  to 
assume  the  level  of  the  lowest  intelligence 
present.  That  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  ; 
especially  when  they  happen  to  talk,  as  they 
generally  do,  about  women.  The  presence  of  an 
intelligent  woman  completely  alters  the  case. 
Whether  she  puts  courage  on  the  intelligent 
or  fear  and  silence  on  the  stupid,  whether  her 
influence  is  encouraging  or  extinguishing,  I  do 
not  rightly  know,  but  quite  without  effort  she 
is  able  to  lead  the  talk  upwards. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  rare  occasions 
when  among  men  there  happens  an  intimacy  of 
talk  which  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  its  own  : 
a  quality  which  any  woman's  presence  would 
diminish. 

There  were  three  of  us  on  the  occasion  I  have 
in  mind.  Blakiston,  an  old  man,  a  painter  very 
well  known  in  his  day ;  Yorke,  a  man  in  the 
forties,  a  queer  man  who  travelled  and  was 
vaguely  interested  in  anthropology  and,  I 
think,  beetles ;  and  myself.  I  had  known 
Blakiston  for  some  years,  ever  since  in  fact 
he  painted  my  uncle's  portrait.  He  had  made 
a  little  corner  in  bishops  ;  he  had  the  useful 
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knack  of  imparting  a  kind  of  spiritual  benignity 
to  the  sleekest,  most  pliant  episcopal  features. 
My  uncle  was  a  bishop.  Yorke  I  had  frequently 
heard  of  from  Blakiston,  but  never  met  until 
the  Saturday  of  the  week-end  in  question. 

At  that  time  Blakiston  was  chiefly  known  as 
a  portrait  painter.  His  seascapes,  though  he 
had  been  painting  them  then  for  a  good  many 
years,  were  disregarded.  It  was  my  delight 
at  one  he  showed  me  that  first  took  him  for 
me  from  an  acquaintance  to  a  friend. 

"  It's  no  good  really,"  I  remember  he  said 
to  me.  "  I  began  my  own  work  too  late." 

And  he  talked  to  me  about  the  snare  of 
success. 

"  I  was  good-tempered.  People  seemed  to  like 
my  portraits.  I  liked  their  money.  And  I 
allowed  my  dreams  to  fade." 

I  would  have  none  of  it. 

"  Fade,  sir,  fade  :  that's  the  wrong  word. 
You  mean  mature." 

At  which  he  smiled  and  patted  my  shoulder, 
saying  "  Laziness." 

I  was  younger  then  than  I  am  now,  and  I 
have  not  grown  old.  I  argued  with  him  :  some- 
thing about  the  artistic  consciousness  abiding 
its  own  good  time,  and  I  remember  finishing  up 
boldly  by  asking  him  what  could  have  started 
him  off  at  fifty  doing  his  own  work. 

He  did  not  snub  me.  He  said  seriously  : 
"  Some  day,  perhaps,  I'll  tell  you." 
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"  Tell  me  now,"  I  said.  "  Or  I  shall  know 
I'm  right." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  felt  he  liked  me  to  attack 
his  modesty.  Hi;s  eye  twinkled,  and  he  said  : 

"  It's  possible  you  might  still  know  that  even 
after  I'd  told  you.  But  I  won't.  No,  no. 
Not  now.  You're  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  delicacy  of  the  story." 

He  spoke  in  a  soft  voice,  in  great  contrast 
to  the  burly  shortness  of  his  thick  figure  and 
large  face. 

I  felt  I  had  blundered  on  to  sacred  ground  ; 
and  was  aware  then,  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
full  gentleness  as  he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm 
and  said  :  "  Dear  boy." 

All  this  happened  a  year  before  he  took  the 
house  in  South  Wales  in  which  Yorke  and  I 
were  staying  with  him. 

The  house  stood  on  the  cliff  with  a  wide  view 
of  sea  and  sky.  On  a  clear  day  you  could  see 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
the  hills  of  Devonshire  were  visible  when  rain 
was  in  the  air. 

We  had  taken  a  walk  over  the  bracken- 
covered  hills  to  the  river,  and  along  the  river 
into  the  setting  sun  towards  the  sea.  The  deep 
gold  of  the  sand-hills  and  the  blackness  of  the 
fir  clumps  were  separated  from  the  rolling 
bracken-waving  hills  by  the  sun-touched  blue 
of  the  gleaming  river.  A  wind  from  the  sea 
pressed  gaily  on  our  faces.  Clouds  coloured  by 
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the  sinking  sun  moved  across  the  sky.  At  the 
river's  mouth  the  tide  came  tumbling  and 
swirling  in  with  countless  lines  of  foam-tossing 
breakers,  dazzling  and  dancing  out  into  the 
distance. 

We  sat  for  a  little  while  to  watch  the  rush 
of  the  water.  Then  we  turned  to  the  left  along 
the  coast  where  big  waves  curled  and  broke 
against  the  shore  rocks — spray-dashing. 

At  first  we  talked  and  laughed,  excited  by  the 
universal  movement ;  but  as  the  evening  closed 
in  and  the  colour  deepened,  silence  held  us,  and 
in  silence  we  climbed  back  to  the  house. 

The  mood  of  reverence  lasted,  most  obviously 
in  Yorke,  who  was  ahead  of  us  in  climbing  the 
gully  and  who  stood  poised  at  its  top  sniffing 
the  air.  The  mood  lifted  at  dinner  and  de- 
scended upon  us  in  the  library,  helped  no  doubt 
by  the  effects  of  a  capital  meal.  A  sigh  may 
come  from  sadness  or  repletion.  It  was  emotion, 
I  am  sure,  caused  Yorke  to  sigh.  He  sat,  a 
thin,  rather  sinister  figure,  and  stared  in  front 
of  him  without  moving  until  he  slowly  turned 
to  our  host  and  said  : 

"  Can  any  of  us,  I  wonder,  feel  anything  at 
all  deeply  without  being  reminded  of  some 
woman  ?  " 

The  remark  surprised  me.  There  was  some- 
thing stern  and  parched  about  the  man  which 
led  me  to  suppose  that  women  could  have  played 
little  or  no  part  in  his  life.  Also  I  was  not  sure 
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what  he  meant.  Nor  was  Blakiston,  and  said 
so :  asked  him  exactly  what  he  did  mean. 
Yorke  waited,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Take  the  whole  feeling  of  our  walk  this 
evening.  The  flaming  sky,  the  wind,  the  sea 
beating  futilely  against  the  rocks,  the  sucking 
evil  swirl  of  the  river  inland,  the  approach  of 
night  that  blotted  the  colour  and  movement 
from  us — it  all  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  a  woman 
I  met  in  Western  Madagascar.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Plateau  of  Isalo.  I  mean  by  some 
unaccountable  process  I  felt  again,  as  I  felt 
then,  when  she  was  in  my  blood  :  the  same 
power,  the  same  rapture,  the  same  meaning- 
lessness,  the  same  enclosing  darkness.  She  was 
a  Frenchwoman.  Her  brother  was  stationed 
at — well,  where  I  met  them." 

He  told  us  the  story,  which  struck  me  as 
being  in  itself  dull :  an  incident  with  as  little 
meaning  to  me  as  it  had  had  to  him.  It  led 
nowhere.  Besides,  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it 
before  often  and  often.  He  seemed  to  resent 
the  experience  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
had  resented  on  our  walk  being  caught  and 
delayed  for  a  few  moments  by  a  bramble  which 
held  with  persistence  to  his  woolly  cloth  coat. 
His  point  of  view,  however,  interested  me. 

He  explained  that  she  was  not  at  all  the  type 
of  foreign  beauty  usually  connected  with  passion, 
or  he  would  have  been  on  his  guard.  She  was, 
he  told  us,  very  slim  and  quiet,  and  sprang  into 
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a  flame  when  he  took  her  arm  and  kissed  her 
one  evening — merely  out  of  kindliness,  out  of 
friendliness,  as  you  might  kiss  your  little  sister 
if  you  felt  she  was  in  rather  a  lonely  mood. 

"  And  she  swept  me  away  with  her,"  he 
said,  with  an  odd  gesture  of  apology. 

It  appeared  that  he  married  her  and  lived 
with  her  for  a  year,  when  she  disappeared.  How 
or  why  or  with  whom,  he  did  not  make  clear. 
He  was  ill  for  a  month  or  more  after  her  going, 
and  then  he  resumed  his  life  as  though  nothing 
had  happened :  only  he  explained  with  a 
pathetic  wistfulness,  eighteen  months  of  his  life 
had  slipped  away.  Nothing  done.  Nothing 
gained.  Sheer  waste.  And  yet  he  could  not 
honestly  say  that  he  only  regretted  their  loss. 
He  did  not  regret  them. 

"  And  why  don't  I  ? "  he  asked  angrily. 
"  Why  don't  I  ?  It's  inexplicable.  But  I 
don't.  Of  course  with  a  boy  .  .  .  but  I  was  a 
man  of  thirty-six  with  work  to  which  I  was  and 
am  sincerely  devoted.  A  week.  A  month  ..." 
(he  spread  out  his  hands).  "  But  eighteen 
months.  And  actually  to  be  ill.  A  waste  of 
time.  An  absurdity.  And  all  that  power,  too, 
which  seized  me,  held  me,  and  left  me  pre- 
cisely as  it  found  me,  was  wasted." 

I  made  no  comment.  I  was  young  enough 
to  be  angry  at  the  badness  with  which  he  told 
his.  story  and  to  envy  him  the  adventure, 
commonplace  as  he  made  it  sound.  Yet  I  liked 
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Yorke  :  chiefly  for  the  respect  which  he  showed 
for  other  people's  opinions  even  when  they 
differed  most  widely  from  his  own.  That 
respect  was  apparent  by  his  manner  of  answer- 
ing the  questions  with  which  the  old  painter 
plied  him  in  his  anxiety  to  find  out  more  clearly 
the  connection  between  our  walk  and  the 
woman  :  or  rather  Yorke's  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  one  and  the  other.  He  ended  by  saying  : 

'  Yes.  I  understand  very  well  what  you 
mean.  But  from  the  opposite  standpoint." 

"  How  the  opposite  ?  "  Yorke  demanded. 

"  An  artist  uses  emotion.  It  may  widen  his 
vision." 

"  Recall  emotion.  Yes.  But  use  it  ?  How 
can  he  ?  The  sea's  the  sea,  I  suppose.  Woman 
or  no  woman.  And  a  cliff's  a  cliff." 

"  That's  just  the  point :  it's  a  question  of 
feeling.  I'll  tell  you,  if  I  may,  an  adventure 
of  mine.  Very,  very  different  to  yours.  A 
tame,  elderly,  quiet  little  adventure  which 
changed  the  course  of  my  life  and  the  girl — 
it  was  a  girl  of  twenty  and  young  for  her  age 
— knows  and  will  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
want  to  tell  it  you  because,  oddly  enough,  this 
tame  little  transforming  adventure  of  mine  was 
expressed  to  me  by  all  the  colour  and  beauty 
of  what  we  saw  this  evening.  Each  of  us  does 
so  carry  his  own  world  with  him." 

"  That's  true.  We  do,"  said  Yorke  in  a  way 
I  liked. 
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He  had  been  listening  attentively,  and  his 
manner  disposed  of  my  fear  lest  his  presence 
might  keep  Blakiston  from  saying  what  I  was 
anxious  to  hear.  It  was  the  Blakiston  I  most 
loved  speaking,  as  he  went  on  : 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  my  little  story. 

Give  Beauty  all  her  right, 
She's  not  to  one  form  tied. 

That  form  of  beauty  which  we  call  love  perhaps 
less  than  any  other.  I  make  no  comparisons, 
mind.  I  have  outgrown  that  mistake.  I  want 
to  tell  you  the  little  story  for  what  it's  worth. 
We  influence  one  another,  we  human  beings, 
in  so  many  more  ways  than  seem  to  be  re- 
cognized. The  exquisite  interplay  of  men  and 
women  is  so  infinitely  various.  We  have  words 
for  only  the  more  obvious  matters.  Our  tongues 
need  to  be  untied.  Our  vocabulary  needs  to 
be  increased.  I  can  make  myself  clear  to  you, 
I  hope,  because  we  are  friends,  and  friends  who 
have  been  pleasantly  united  in  mood  by — by 
— well,  the  general  loveliness  of  what  we  have 
seen  this  evening." 

He  leaned  forward  and  tapped  out  his  pipe, 
putting  it,  as  always,  with  slight  difficulty  into 
his  hip-pocket.  With  just  the  hint  of  a  challenge 
hi  his  voice,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  never  spoken  of  this — this  my  little 
idyll — before.  I  never  thought  I  should  speak 
of  it." 

He  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  went  on : 
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"  I  will  make  no  more  apologies  for  its  tame 
little  peaceful  character.  But  I  must  insist  that 
I  do  not  pride  myself  upon  what  some  people 
might  call  its  spiritual  or  its  pure  quality.  A 
more  flaming  love  may  be  just  as  spiritual,  just 
as  pure  :  in  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  both.  Nor  do  I  want  you, 
om  the  other  hand,  to  think  that  I  nurse  regret. 
This  love  of  mine  was  of  its  kind  perfect." 

He  changed  his  tone  of  voice  to  interpolate  : 

"  You  see,  even  with  you,  I  must  safeguard 
myself  against  misunderstanding." 

He  continued: 

"  I  was  fifty  at  the  time.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago,  now.  My  approach  to  fifty  was  a  time  of 
fretfulness  and  disquiet.  I  realized  that  I  had 
lived  more  years  than  I  should  live.  Disturb- 
ing questions  kept  popping  up  in  my  mind  : 
whether  I  had  done  the  best  possible  with  my 
life.  They  met  disturbing  answers.  I  had  not. 
I  was  not  the  man  I  hoped  to  be  ;  not  the  man 
I  had  twenty-five  years  before  resolved  to  be. 
Through  no  fault  of  circumstances,  but  through 
my  own  fault.  Try  as  I  could  to  blink  the  fact 
— and  I  tried  with  all  my  elderly  astuteness — 
the  facts  still  stared  at  me  that  I  was  lazy  and 
successful  and  that  I  had  shirked  my  real  work. 

"  I  ate  more,  I  drank  more,  I  slept  more  : 
while  I  said  to  myself  that  a  man  of  my  age 
had  very  well  earned  indulgence  :  that  a  man 
of  fifty  might  enjoy  the  good  things  without 
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reproach  ;  that  whether  I  liked  it  or  whether 
I  didn't,  I  was  what  I  was,  quite  a  good  fellow, 
and  that  the  time  of  development,  the  time  of 
growth  was  past  and  it  was  foolish  to  worry 
like  a  nervous  boy.  Besides,  everyone  liked  me  : 
my  wife  was  fond  of  me,  my  two  sons  were  fond 
of  me,  I  could  afford  good  wine,  a  good  cook, 
and  good  cigars  :  in  fact  there  was  every  reason 
to  resign  myself  to  inevitable  elderliness  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  every  day  I 
became  a  little  more  peevish,  and  at  last  my 
wife  suggested  wintering  in  Egypt,  thinking  that 
my  health  needed  a  change  of  scene.  We 
wintered  in  Egypt.  And  it  was  in  Egypt  I 
first  heard  of  Susan's  coming,  my  wife's  niece, 
the  little  queen  of  my  idyll.  Her  father  and 
mother  lived  near  Glasgow,  and  Susan,  they 
wrote,  was  mad  to  come  to  London  to  study 
singing.  Would  we  be  kind  to  her  ?  Keep  an 
eye  on  her :  see  the  people  she  got  to  know 
were  not  too  dreadfully  Bohemian,  and  a  good 
deal  of  lamentation  about  the  modern  girl's 
restlessness  and  her  insane  wish  to  be  on  her 
own.  '  Of  course,  let  her  make  our  house  her 
headquarters,'  I  said  to  my  wife,  and  forgot 
all  about  her  until  the  end  of  April — we  had 
returned  to  London — she  reminded  me  that 
Susan  was  coming  by  the  night  train  and  would 
arrive  for  breakfast. 

"  I  remembered  a  rather  stalwart,  rather  shy 
little  girl  who  when  shyness  went  swung  from 
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silence  to  noisiness  with  alarming  suddenness. 
I  was  inclined  to  think  I  did  not  much  like  her. 

"  You  must  know  that  my  winter  abroad 
had  improved  my  temper,  but  had  not  removed 
the  cause  of  its  badness.  Dejection  had  sunk 
into  my  spirit,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  my 
behaviour.  I  knew  myself  at  heart  to  be  a 
disappointed  man,  and  I  could  no  longer  gird 
myself  with  any  hope.  I  was,  if  you  please, 
resigned.  And  you  may  never  know  the  bitter- 
ness of  such  resignation.  For  a  man  at  what 
should  be  the  very  prime  of  his  life  to  realize 
that  his  best  work  would  remain  undone  :  that 
renewal  was  no  longer  possible  :  that  his  powers 
were  failing  !  Oh  !  to  have  dreamed  strongly 
in  his  youth,  to  have  let  the  dreams  fade  to  a 
vision  beyond  his  grasp,  to  have  the  strong 
dream  turned  to  a  taunt ;  that,  my  friends,  is  a 
man's  worst  sorrow.  Unfulfilment  through  lack 
of  effort,  through  power  unused.  In  that  sad 
hell  I  was  living  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 
Abandoned  to  decay. 

"  Yes,  you  may  ask,  but  why  did  I  submit 
to  such  miserableness  ?  There  was  the  sea 
which  I  had  always  desired  to  paint.  There 
was  I  with  more  technical  mastery  than  I  had 
ever  possessed.  What  prevented  me  ?  After 
Egypt  I  went  to  the  sea  for  a  week  to  work. 
I  will  not  tell  you  of  that  week.  The  sea  was 
no  longer  the  sea.  It  had  become  the  mirror 
in  which  I  saw  my  wasted  days.  My  vision 
was  blurred.  I  began  to  hate  the  sea." 
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At  the  last  words  there  was  the  same  hush 
in  his  voice  as  there  would  be  in  the  voice  of  a 
Christian,  confessing  to  a  hatred  of  his  God. 
It  lasted  while  he  brooded : 

"  I  shrank  from  it,  as  I  shrank  from  youth 
and  all  that  could  remind  me  of  what  was  now 
beyond  my  reach.  I  saw  too  well  what  I  ought 
to  have  done  and  what  I  could  no  longer  do.  ... 

"  And  then  Susan  came." 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  us  and  smiled. 

"  Then  Susan  came,"  he  repeated.  "  DeaJ 
child  of  brightness.  Oh,  not  at  first  could  I 
realize  her.  At  first,  naturally  of  course,  in 
my  morbid  self-absorbed  state,  I  was  too  senti- 
mental, too  elderly,  to  realize  her  at  all.  I  did 
the  usual  thing  :  perhaps  a  little  more  fatuously 
than  usual.  Bought  her  chocolates,  when  I 
thought  of  it :  made  her  pretty  speeches : 
gently  bantered  her.  Oh  !  the  usual  kind  of 
attention  that  decent  elderly  gentlemen  like  to 
offer  a  charming  girl,  especially  if  they  are 
encouraged  by  a  touch  of  kinship.  That's  to 
say,  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  her  as  a 
real  human  being. 

"  This  genial  banter  began  directly  I  saw  her, 
for  I  suggested  while  I  shook  hands  with  her 
that  she  must  be  tired  after  a  night  in  the  train. 

"  '  Tired  !  '  she  exclaimed.  '  How  could  I  be 
tired  when  it's  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  that 
I've  travelled  by  night.  Besides,  I'm  here.  In 
London.  It's  all  too  thrilling  for  words.' 
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"  Of  course  I  teased  her  about  that,  pointing 
out  that  her  reasons  for  not  being  tired  proved 
that  she  must  be  dead  tired.  She  was  very 
serious  in  her  repudiation  of  my  argument.  A 
little  sleepy,  perhaps  ;  she  owned  she  might  be. 
But  tired.  No  !  Tiredness  was  an  offence  of 
which  she  would  not  be  guilty.  She  was  never 
tired,  she  explained,  unless  she  were  worried 
or  unhappy.  After  which  her  worries  and 
troubles  became  a  stock  jest,  and  she  took  all 
my  teasing  in  the  most  delightful  way.  When 
I  teased  her,  however,  about  her  singing,  she 
used  to  say  firmly  and  very  quietly,  without 
the  least  trace  of  petulance  :  '  Please  don't  rag 
me  about  my  work,  Uncle.'  The  prohibition 
made  another  little  joke,  of  course.  I  would 
approach  the  line  she  had  drawn  and  dodge 
back,  finger  on  lip,  like  a  little  boy  playing 
.  .  .  tag,  is  it  ?  No,  I  forget.  And  one  day 
I  crossed  the  line,  and  with  the  same  quiet- 
ness, the  same  firmness,  she  said :  '  Really, 
Uncle,  I  mean  it.  Please  don't  tease  me  about 
my  work.'  And  then  I  asked  her  pleading, 
you  understand,  bantering — '  Why  not  ?  '  and 
she  answered  softly,  flushing  and  looking  straight 
at  me,  '  Because  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I 
can  sing  or  not.'  And  she  added  without 
flinching  :  '  Just  supposing  I  can't  !  ' 

"  Quite  literally  I  sat  up  at  that.  I  saw  her 
for  the  first  time  through  the  dainty  mist  of 
charming  girlhood.  I  could  not  face  her  eyes. 
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Instinctively  I  turned  away  from  their  honesty. 
I  laughed,  and  said  cheerfully :  '  Oh,  I'm  sure 
you  can,  if  you  stick  at  it.'  And  I  trotted  out 
a  maxim  that  there  were  as  many  good  lives 
to  lead  as  there  were  good  men  and  good  women 
to  lead  them. 

"  I  was  being  driven  perilously  near  my  own 
rawness,  you  will  understand  ;  yet  I  could  not 
quite  leave  her  with  that  pat  consolation,  and 
I  said  in  spite  of  myself,  'Live  at  your  full 
stature,  dear  ;  nothing  else  matters.' 

"  Saying  that  was  to  me  rather  like  biting 
a  crust  on  a  tender  tooth.  I  felt  obliged  to 
look  at  her.  The  look  she  gave  me  was  her 
first  touch  of  healing." 

He  stopped  and  beat  his  hands  together  :  he 
was  searching  for  words  in  his  mind  ;  concen- 
trated to  the  pitch  of  excitement. 

"  You  must  understand  the  full  beauty  of 
that  look  !  "  he  said,  in  much  the  same  eager 
way  as  a  chess-player  might  who  wished  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  particular  gambit 
to  two  novices. 

"  I  must  make  you  understand  its  full 
significance.  All  my  little  story  turns  upon  the 
beautiful  nature  of  that  look.  Such  a  simple 
thing,  of  course  ;  such  a  trivial  thing  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  a  girl's  look  at  her  elderly  uncle 
by  marriage.  I  tell  you  that  often  and  often 
in  the  simplest,  most  trivial  things  lies  the  very 
stuff  of  startling  wonder,  if  our  eyes  are  sen- 
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sitive  to  see.  And  wonder  grows  as  the  power 
of  vision  grows.  It  pleases  me  to  know  that 
most  people  would  think  Susan  a  plain  girl : 
not  at  all  pretty, — (nor  was  she  pretty  !  "  he 
fiercely  interposed) — "would  see  nothing  in  her. 
No  man  turned  in  the  street,  as  she  passed. 
She  was  medium  height :  hair,  the  colour  of 
corn  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  Her  eyes,  brownish, 
set  very  wide  apart  under  a  clear  forehead  : 
neat  mouth — not  always  shut,  the  darling, 
when  it  should  have  been  :  I  mean,  when  she 
was  not  talking — perfect  little  ears,  a  nice  nose. 
Oh  !  there  was  nothing  in  her  features  to  mark 
her  out :  except  that  they  made  her  face,  and 
her  face  was  somehow  the  expression  of  her 
spirit :  her  honest,  young  keen  spirit.  Honest, 
oh  !  "  (he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  raised 
his  hands)  "  clear  and  bright  as  sunshine  on 
rippling  waves.  It  was  that  bright  honesty  that 
refreshed  me  like  a  tired  man's  dive  into  the  sea. 
"  But  you  must  understand  that  look :  a 
woman  whose  nature  had  grown  fine  in  spite 
of  long  suffering,  could  give  such  a  look,  con- 
sciously touch  your  spirit  with  hers  in  a  caress. 
The  woman's  look  might  be  adorable  in  its 
understanding,  in  its  kindness,  but  it  would 
not  have  the  quality ;  would  not  have  the 
power,  no,  not  the  power  of  Susan's  look.  For 
Susan  was  completely  unconscious  of  what  she 
was  doing.  It  was  simply  her  instinct — ah  ! 
here  words  begin  to  trip  me — it  was  simply 
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her  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  she  had  infinite  understand- 
ing without  knowing  it,  she  had  infinite  gentle- 
ness without  knowing  it.  All  that  expression 
of  life,  formed  into  the  human  being  called 
Susan,  was  womanly  dearness,  was  womanly 
understanding,  was  very  woman.  The  spirit 
of  life  itself  streamed  through  her  and  from 
her,  like  the  smell  from  a  rose,  and  like  the  rose 
she  was  unaware  of  it.  Put  it  in  another  way. 
Take  a  masterpiece  of  art.  What  makes  it  a 
masterpiece  ?  Surely  because  in  it  the  spirit 
of  some  phase  of  life  is  captured  to  live  in  it 
intensely  for  ever.  She  was  a  masterpiece, 
shaped  by  some  unknown  perfect  artist,  through 
which  life  flowed  unimpeded.  That's  what 
that  look  showed  me.  The  finest  quality,  the 
last  quality,  possible  to  a  human  being  she 
possessed  in  all  its  estimable  power  and  beauty  ; 
and  that  quality  is — that  quality  is — oh  !  wrhy 
pin  it  down  with  a  name,  why  try  and  define 
its  lovely  influence  ? — but  well  .  .  .  shall  we 
say  ?  Graciousness.  No  no  !  No  no  !  That's 
not  it.  Fitting  it  with  a  name  !  Might  as 
well  catch  the  scent  of  a  rose  in  your  two  fat 
fists." 

His  excitement  had  been  growing.  Now  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smoothed  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand. 

"  Emotion  will  not  help  me  to  be  coherent," 
he  said,  and  he  went  on  in  a  quiet  voice  : 

"  So  Susan  and  I  became  friends.     She  took 
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rooms  near  by  with  a  girl  friend.  I  encouraged 
her  to  drop  into  the  studio.  My  one  wish  was 
to  make  her  talk.  This  was  not  easy,  because 
she  regarded  me  as  a  great  artist  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  up  which  she  one  day  hoped 
herself  to  climb:  I  let  the  gentle  fallacy  pass. 
She  begged  me  never  to  allow  her  to  disturb 
me.  I  said  she  was  an  enormous  help  to  me  ; 
very  seriously  and  it  passed  for  the  most 
delightful  joke  I  had  ever  made.  It  was  not 
a  joke.  It  was  the  simple  and  wonderful  truth. 
I  sunned  myself  in  her  brightness. 

"  Susan  and  I  became  friends.  She  talked  to 
me  about  her  hopes  and  fears.  How  much 
did  I  think  a  voice  could  be  developed  by  work, 
and  how  much  must  you  have  an  inborn  gift 
for  music.  She  feared  she  had  only  the  voice 
of  an  ordinary  healthy  girl,  but  the  immense 
wish  to  sing  counted  for  something — didn't  it  ? 
— and  the  determination  to  work  and  work. 
She  owned  that  she  had  dreams  of  the  world 
at  her  feet ;  of  singing  in  a  huge  hall  to  a  packed 
audience,  who  listened  breathless  and  burst  into 
rapturous  applause.  Yet  how  she  dreaded  the 
prospect  of  ever  appearing  in  public  :  how  she 
had  nightmares  of  singing  and  breaking  badly 
down.  She  owned  too — oh !  with  delicious  can- 
dour— that  the  idea  of  singing  at  all  came  to 
her  like  an  inspiration  as  a  means  for  leaving 
home  :  it  was  her  one  little  accomplishment. 
So  cooped  up  she  was  at  home  in  a  cramping 
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routine.  She  never  met  young  men  with  whom 
she  could  be  friends,  even  if  she  had  the  chance, 
which  she  hadn't,  of  seeing  them  under  proper 
conditions :  without  constraint,  without  the 
fear  of  warnings  from  her  elders  or  of  horrid 
gossip.  And  at  dances — she  loved  dancing — 
other  girls  had  much  more  fun,  they  told  her 
about  it :  and  no  one  seemed  even  to  want  to 
kiss  her,  in  that  kind  of  way — for  fun,  you  know. 
Was  she  the  sort  of  girl  that  never  would  be 
loved  ?  Of  course  it  was  sad  to  be  so  plain  as 
she  knew  she  was.  Still,  plain  girls  were  some- 
times attractive,  weren't  they  ?  She  told  me, 
dear  child,  how  she  used  to  sit  on  specially 
lovely  evenings  by  her  window  and  look  out 
towards  the  open  country  and  wonder  if  he 
would  ever  be  coming  for  her,  longing  that  he 
should  come  and  almost  crying  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  he  never  would.  Glasgow  with 
all  its  smoke  and  the  comfortable  well-to-do 
young  men  she  knew  was  far  too — too  unadven- 
turous.  She  wasn't  really  ungrateful,  she  assured 
me,  or  horrid  about  it,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
care  for  things  in  the  way  she  cared,  and  it 
made  her  feel  very  lonely.  No  one  she  knew 
in  the  family  weary-go-round-and-round  (that 
was  her  naughty  phrase)  was  keen  to  be  at 
anything.  They  took  everything  for  granted. 
Was  she,  did  I  think,  just  unlovable  and  dis- 
contented ?  So  much  had  been  done  for  her  ; 
and  everyone  was  most  awfully  kind  to  her. 
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I  mustn't  think  she  was  in  the  least  ill-used. 
It  was  entirely  something  in  herself  that  set 
her  watching  the  minutes  tick  by  with  nothing 
happening,  no  likelihood  of  anything  happen- 
ing :  just  living,  on  and  on,  waiting  until  some 
eligible  young  man  transferred  her  from  one 
home,  while  her  mother  wept,  to  another 
smaller  very  similar  home  where  she  would 
again,  after  the  first  novelty  of  change  had  worn 
off,  begin  to  watch  the  minutes  ticking  by, 
until  she  might — dreadful  thought — get  to  like 
the  monotony ;  settle  down  with  perhaps 
children  who  would  fret  against  their  life  as 
she  was  fretting,  and  then  it  would  be  too  late. 
Was  she  wicked  to  have  such  visions  ?  And 
could  I  understand  that  she  was  really  fond 
of  her  mother  and  father,  though  she  hated  the 
thought  of  ever  living  herself  the  life  they  were 
content  to  live  :  the  only  life,  in  their  opinion, 
possible  for  gentlefolk  ? 

"  To  her  vision,  you  see,  Love  and  Art  danced 
ahead,  luring  her  on  to  Freedom :  she  was 
groping  to  reach  a  wider  life.  And  all  the  while, 
without  knowing  it,  she  possessed  the  very 
treasure  of  life — this  quality  that  streamed  from 
her  and  in  which  I  was  already  beginning  to 
thrive. 

"  She  talked  about  herself  at  my  instigation. 
But  you  must  not  think  she  was  self-centred. 
She  was  not.  In  conduct  she  was  entirely  self- 
forgetful.  Her  obvious  instinctive  wish  was  to 
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make  people  feel  pleasanter  because  she  was 
there.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  with  her  and 
so  never,  in  her  self-communings,  touched  her 
mind. 

"So  it  went  on  while,  without  daring  de- 
finitely to  think  of  it,  I  felt  the  inner  gloom 
yielding  to  her  unconscious  influence.  On  my 
word,  I  craved  for  her  presence  as  a  boy  does 
for  the  presence  of  the  girl  with  whom  he  is 
first  in  love.  But  I  had  no  desire  to  caress  her. 
She  always  lassed  me  when  she  came  and  when 
she  went.  She  would  often  hold  my  hand,  and 
would  stroke  my  forehead  when  she  thought 
it  ached.  But  I  got  no  more  pleasure  from  her 
touch  than  from  the  sight  of  her,  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  the  just  being  with  her.  I  don't, 
mind  you,  in  the  least  pride  myself  on  this. 
I  merely  state  it  as  a  plain  fact,  which  is 
interesting,  I  think,  because  it  seems  to  widen 
out  the  possibilities  of  friendship,  of  intimacy  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  happened  to  me,  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  have  been  able  quite  to 
believe  it.  I  don't  know.  It  depends.  Still, 
there  it  is. 

"  Then,  after  our  friendship  had  lasted  some 
months  I  became  aware  that  a  cloud  was 
gathering  upon  her  bright  horizon.  I  supposed 
she  must  be  in  love  with  some  one  :  not  with- 
out a  pang,  for  though  I  knew  nothing  could 
spoil  her  and  I  was  not  jealous  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  yet  tune  is  time  and  you  can't  be  in  two 
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places  at  once.  Also,  I  cursed  some  imaginary 
coxcomb  of  a  boy  who  was  making  her  unhappy 
— her  unhappy,  who  had  a  genius  for  making 
people  feel  happy.  Oh  !  yes,  a  positive  genius. 
Not  only  me — for  me  she  was  the  breath  of 
life — but  everyone  she  met  in  our  house, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  answered  to  her.  I 
watched  them.  They  couldn't  help  it. 

"  I  was  quite  off  the  lines,  however,  and  no 
doubt  increased  her  difficulty  in  confiding  in  me 
by  my  blundering  little  attempts  :  for  I  was 
sure  she  wanted  to  tell  me  something.  '  There's 
nothing  worrying  you,  dear,  I  hope,'  I  asked 
her  flatly  once,  and  she  said  instantly  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all,  in  a  way  that  con- 
vinced me  there  was  something  pretty  big. 

"  Eventually  it  came  out.  For  some  time, 
it  seems,  her  master  at  the  Academy  had  been, 
she  felt  certain,  taking  her  work  less  and  less 
seriously.  She  lacked  courage  to  ask  him 
definitely  whether  in  his  opinion  she  possessed 
any  talent  or  not.  I  immediately  suggested 
that  the  man  was  no  good  :  or  he  was  tired, 
or  perhaps  in  trouble  at  home  :  begged  her 
not  to  worry,  and  for  the  time  I  relieved  her 
anxiety.  But  the  cloud  returned,  and  when  I 
tried  to  scatter  it  again,  she  said  with  the  most 
pathetic  smile,  '  There's  nothing  to  prevent  my 
asking  him,  is  there  ?  Only  I  haven't  the 
courage.'  And  with  that,  poor  child,  she  burst 
into  tears.  I  did  my  best  to  comfort  her  :  but 
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what  could  I  say  ?  I  knew  all  too  well  how 
bitterly  she  was  feeling.  Then  too  something 
spoke  to  me  inside  saying,  4  You  have  the 
talent  and  lack  the — lack  the  .  .  .  what  ?  ' 
And  I  could  only  hold  her  hand  and  think 
about  myself.  Did  I  still  lack  it — the  desire — 
the  resolution  ?  I  simply  said  to  the  poor  child, 
'  You  just  ask  him,'  and  she  gave  my  hand  such 
a  grip  and  said  '  I  will.' 

"  And  she  did.  She  came  and  told  me  the 
verdict.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  stood  and 
told  me.  Head  erect,  defiantly,  almost  gaily, 
though  her  face  looked  pinched,  she  told  me 
the  verdict  was  not  favourable.  She  would 
have  a  nice  little  voice,  but  any  idea  of  public 
singing  was  absurd.  '  So  that's  that,'  she  said, 
'  I've  bitten  the  bullet.'  And  she  gave  a  great 
sob  which  she  forced  into  a  laugh. 

"  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '  I  asked  very 
feebly.  '  Oh,  live,'  she  answered  valiantly. 
'  Live.  There  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
singing.  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking,  face  to 
face  with  myself  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  realize 
the  beauty  of  that  wonderful  thing  you  said 
to  me,  that  there  are  as  many  good  lives  to 
lead  as  there  are  good  men  and  good  women 
to  lead  them.  I'm  going  to  live  a  good  life.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  .  .  . '  I  began  :  but  I  couldn't 
go  on  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  I  had  I 
should  have  broken  down.  It  was  too  unman- 
ning that  she  should  have  taken  my  glib  com- 
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fort  to  heart,  and  to  such  purpose.  She  of  all 
people  !  I  was  profoundly  ashamed  of  myself. 
She  said : 

"  '  I  regret  npthing  :  but  I've  been  a  selfish 
little  pig.  Why  should  I  think  myself  too  good 
to  live  in  Glasgow  ?  For  that's  about  what  it 
all  comes  to.' 

"  Her  line  of  thought  was  beyond  me.  As 
soon  as  I  could  I  ventured  to  suggest  she  had 
at  any  rate  made  one  friend  who  would  be 
always  glad  to  have  her  staying  in  the  house. 
I  knew  what  she  was  suffering.  I  suffered  with 
her.  And  that  completed  my  cure.  Next  day 
I  quietly,  resolutely  began  my  own  work." 

Blakiston  rose  and  went  to  his  desk,  and 
while  he  turned  over  the  carefully  arranged 
papers  he  took  from  a  drawer,  he  said  : 

"  And  now  I  want  to  finish  by  reading  part 
of  a  letter  she  wrote  me.  She  went  home  a 
few  months  later — she'd  been  nine  months  in 
London — and  lived ;  lived  to  the  top  of  her 
resolution  at  home  for  a  year  or  so  :  took  up 
for  one  thing  some  drastic  bodily  training. 
'  Why  should  I  have  wanted  to  cultivate  only 
one  little  bit  of  myself — my  voice  ?  '  she  wrote. 
'  I  want  now  to  have  every  little  nerve  and 
muscle  of  my  body  taut  and  thrilling  with  life. 
No  slack  anywhere.'  Ah  !  here  it  is.  You 
must  know  she  fell  in  love  with  a  mining  engineer, 
a  splendid  young  fellow  named  Michel  Frome. 
They  married  very  soon  and  went  to  South 
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Africa,  intending  to  be  there  not  more  than  a 
year.  She  wrote  me  this  letter  just  before  they 
sailed.  I  assure  you  I  read  it  to  you  from  no 
desire  of  self-glorification.  I  am  as  little  able 
to  believe  in  its  absolute  truth — who  could  ? 
— as  she  was  able  to  believe  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  she  did  for  me.  A  solemn 
fact  that,  mark  you,  not  nice  natural  diffidence 
on  my  part.  I  cannot  believe  it.  How  could 
anyone — I  least  of  all,  especially  in  the  state 
I  was,  help  a  creature  with  her  genius  for  life  ? 
No,  no  !  To  me  it  seems  a  delicious  joke — an 
exquisite  make-believe.  The  darling  knew  I 
should  miss  her  ;  so  wanted  to  spare  my  feelings. 
And  truth,  after  all  ...  isn't  truth  often  such 
a  bald  thing  ?  Who  wouldn't  with  a  nature 
so  infinitely  kind,  so  infinitely  generous  as  hers, 
just  push  back  the  cold  line  of  fact  a  little  ?  She 
believed  it,  mind  you,  she  believed  it  to  be  the 
truth.  Now  listen.  It  is  very  odd  somehow 
to  see  it  actually  written  in  black  and  white. 

"  '  I  can't  thank  you  for  all  you  have  been 
to  me.  But  you  know  that  I  am  grateful  and 
that,  without  you,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  pick  myself  up  after  the  blow.  Disappoint- 
ment would  have  broken  my  spirit  and  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to 
Michel,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  see  me  through 
the  cloud.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  And 
I  shall  always  care  for  you,  as  I  can  care  for 
no  one  else — in  a  way  that  even  Michel  him- 
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self  can  never  touch.  It's  so  different.  Or 
rather,  loving  him  only  makes  me  care  for  you 
more,  because  there  is  more  of  me  to  bring 
to  the  loving  of  you  and  more  of  me  to  be  loved 
by  you.  Circumstances  part  us  for  a  year.  But 
my  love  for  you  will  live  as  long  as  I  live.  And 
it  so  includes  gratitude  that  to  thank  you  seems 
a  poor  thing.'  ' 

He  stopped,  and  in  a  little  while  turned  to 
Yorke. 

"  You  see  how  different  my  little  story  is  from 
yours.  Yet  both  were  vividly  suggested  to  us — 
we  lived  through  them  vividly  again — during 
the  experience  of  what  we  saw  on  our  walk." 

"I'm  very  interested.  Very  interested,"  said 
Yorke.  "  But  wasn't  her  charm — may  I  call 
it  ? — just  the  charm  of  innocence  and  youth  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  brooded  Blakiston.  "  No,  no  ! 
No,  no  !  This  last  quality.  In  spite  of  youth. 
Rarer  in  youth." 

"  It  persisted  then,  to  your  knowledge,  after 
her  marriage  ?  My  curiosity  is  concerned  more 
with  human  nature  than  with  your  special, 
somewhat  sacred,  example,  so  you  will  pardon 
me  and  not  think  me  merely  prying." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  understand.  But  this  quality 
has  nothing,  I  think,  to  do  with  youth.  It 
deepens  with  age.  It  lies  beneath  reason, 
beneath  conduct.  It  is  that  in  people  which 
demands  our  love,  whether  we  recognize  it  or 
not.  Oh,  I  recognized  it  in  someone  young. 
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But  it's  what  Dante  meant  when  he  said, 
'  She  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  knew 
not  wherefore,'  in  reference  partly  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  '  she  who  confers  a 
blessing.'  Beatrice  is  the  eternal  symbol  of 
this  quality." 

"  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  don't  agree  with 
you,"  said  Yorke.  "  It  would  interest  me  to 
know  if  in  this  instance,  to  your  actual  know- 
ledge, the  quality  persisted." 

"  Ah,  that  I  can't  say.  I  can't  speak  from 
the  book.  It's  only  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  lasted.  The  Boer  War  broke  out.  I  don't 
know  the  details  :  don't  want  to  know  them. 
How  they  were  caught  by  it  or  why  or  where. 
They  touched  destruction :  the  senselessness 
that  underlies  humanity.  The  same  shell  blew 
them  both  to  pieces  and  the  child  she  bore 
under  her  heart.  Such  life  to  be  wasted  !  Oh, 
war,  war !  The  senseless  criminal  futility  of  it  ! 
But  that's  not  really  a  part  of  my  story.  I 
hope  it's  not  bored  you." 

"  It's  one  of  the  loveliest  stories  I've  ever 
heard,"  I  said. 

"  Then  write  it,  my  boy.  Change  names, 
make  me  a  painter  of  the  sea,  and  write  it." 

And  that  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do,  as  nearly 
as  the  illusion  of  reality  would  allow,  in  his  own 
words. 

September,  1914. 
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A  MAN  in  an  old  tweed  coat  and  old  white 
flannel  trousers  was  walking  round  his 
orchard.  By  the  house  the  trees  were  spaced 
at  regular  intervals,  but  where  the  stream 
swooped  by  the  field  the  trees  began  to  ramble 
and  at  last  stopped  and  the  field  stretched  on 
without  them.  It  was  late  summer.  The 
apples  were  beginning  to  redden.  Up  and  down 
he  walked,  intently  thinking,  and  a  grey  sheep- 
dog walked  after  him,  faithful  but  bored.  He 
was  a  thin  man,  not  tall,  with  colour  in  his  face 
and  dark  hair  that  curled.  He  had  the  eyes  of 
an  honest  boy.  No  man  ever  looked  less 
clerical.  But  he  was  the  vicar  of  Manton-cum- 
Shadwell,  he  was  walking  in  his  own  vicarage 
orchard,  and  his  name  was  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Delmar. 

He  looked  unclerical  quite  without  intention. 
He  was  keen  on  his  work  in  the  village.  He  was 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  his  church  and  his  house. 
He  was  without  social  ambitions  and  was  glad 
that  the  gentry  did  not  trouble  him  much  either 
by  asking  him  to  tennis  parties  or  by  coming  to 
15T 
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church.  Languages  and  dogs  and  books  and 
fresh  air  were  his  delight.  He  liked  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  thought  of  his  time,  though  he 
did  not  apply  that  thought  to  his  own  position 
or  to  himself.  And  not  being  much  given  to 
abstract  thinking  or  self-analysis,  he  was  un- 
aware how  far  the  gentle  habit  of  compromise 
had  crept  upon  his  mind.  But  at  that  moment 
he  was  deciding  (or  imagined  he  was  deciding) 
the  biggest  question  with  which  life  had  ever 
confronted  him.  So  he  walked  up  and  down 
his  orchard  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  field, 
intently  thinking. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  bowled  the  dog  over 
in  the  grass,  holding  him  down  on  his  back  by 
the  front  paws.  Beppie,  the  dog,  wriggled  and 
struggled  and  was  getting  free  when  the 
Reverend  Ambrose  seized  his  back  legs  and 
drew  him  along  a  little  way  by  them  slowly  on 
the  grass.  Then  letting  go  he  ran  :  the  dog 
after  him,  making  high  leaps  at  him  as  he  ran 
and  nipping  at  his  shoulder  with  his  teeth. 
They  clearly  knew  the  game  well — both  of  them. 
Once  the  parson  stopped  and  caught  the  hairy 
dog  rather  adroitly  in  his  arms,  in  the  middle 
of  a  leap,  and  held  him  while  Beppie  panted  and 
licked  at  his  face  between  pantings.  So  they 
had  it  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine  until  they 
were  exhausted.  They  then  lay  down  by  the 
stream. 

"  It's  just  joy  that  matters,"  said  Delmar  to 
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Beppie,  gently  pommelling  his  ribs.  "  It's  just 
joy  I  shall  preach  in  the  pulpit  and  in  my  life 
and  always." 

The  dog  pawecl  at  the  pommelling  fist  and 
pretended  to  bite  it.  Delmar  sat  up  and  looked 
at  the  stream.  Immediately  he  began  to  untie 
his  shoes.  He  tore  off  his  socks  and  coat ; 
whipped  off  his  shirt :  stepped  out  of  his 
trousers  and  dived  into  the  stream.  Beppie 
whined  on  the  bank. 

"  Coward,  come  on.  Frousty  hairy  coward," 
he  spluttered,  lying  on  his  back  in  the  water  and 
splashing  with  his  legs.  "  Why  miss  a  good 
thing  like  this  ?  " 

Delmar  climbed  out  in  a  few  minutes,  swished 
the  water  off  his  body  with  his  hands  and 
stretched  out  for  the  sun  to  dry  him.  Beppie 
fussed  round  him,  glad  that  his  master  was  safe 
on  land.  Delmar  caught  hold  of  his  two  ears 
and  looking  into  his  bright  eyes  said  very 
seriously  : 

"  It's  absolutely  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
my  boy." 

Then  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  walked 
resolutely  towards  the  house,  where  he  had 
lived  now  for  eight  years,  and  which  he  loved  as 
much  as  he  loved  the  stream  and  his  garden  and 
orchard  and  the  lie  of  the  land  they  lay  in. 
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II 

The  crisis  in  Delmar's  life  was  this.  He  was 
thirty-five.  He  had  married  before  he  actually 
took  holy  orders,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a 
girl  with  a  little  money  of  her  own,  with  whom 
he  was  very  much  in  love.  The  girl  was  five 
years  older  than  he  was.  She  had  left  him  and 
her  son  Jack  just  before  he  got  his  preferment : 
presumably  with  another  man,  but  of  that 
Delmar  was  not  sure.  His  pride  forbade  him 
to  track  her  in  any  way.  The  idea  of  keeping  an 
unwilling  woman  or  of  prying  into  her  affairs 
disgusted  his  nature.  She  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  his  ken.  The  bond  and  the  boy 
remained.  At  first  he  had  been  very  lonely. 
But  a  friend  of  his,  a  writer,  a  little  deformed 
man  with  an  enormous  head,  came  to  stay  with 
him,  and  the  visit  was  prolonged.  The  little 
deformed  man,  whose  name  was  Ingleton, 
gradually  came  to  live  with  Delmar.  Ingleton 
had  a  sister,  Ruth,  who  was  a  governess.  In  her 
holidays  she  naturally  came  to  stay  with  her 
brother  and  his  friend.  That  summer  the  child 
she  had  been  teaching  went  to  school,  and  while 
she  was  waiting  for  another  situation,  she  stayed 
at  the  vicarage.  Delmar's  friendship  with  her 
ripened  into  love  and  he  no  longer  ignored 
the  fact. 

His  feeling  for  Ruth  Ingleton  was  as  different 
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from  the  feeling  he  had  had  for  his  wife,  as  a 
boy's  blaze  of  passion  for  a  woman  he  has  been 
allowed  to  kiss;  always  is  from  a  man's  love  for 
a  woman  who  is  responsive  to  his  deeper  needs. 
He  was  man  enough  to  realize  this,  and  boy 
enough  to  overlook  his  position  and  the  law. 
What  was  the  spirit  of  marriage  ?  he  asked 
himself :  and  swiftly  answered,  that  two  people 
who  loved  each  other  should  live  together  and 
let  the  joy  each  found  in  the  other  shine  out  on 
the  world.  That  was  the  only  union  to  which 
Christ,  his  master  and  "  the  Church's  one 
foundation,"  would  ever  give  His  blessing. 

As  he  paced  about  in  the  orchard,  he  definitely 
decided  to  tell  Ruth  of  his  love.  Having  made 
his  decision  it  was  like  him  to  do  as  he  had 
done.  He  tackled  things  as  they  came.  He 
simply  tackled  this  big  thing  the  harder  for  its 
size. 

He  walked  into  the  house.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted  clearly.  The  brightness  of  his  desire 
obscured  its  consequences,  which  he  would 
always  be  childish  at  calculating.  Who  believed 
now  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  ?  Who  now 
would  confuse  his  love  for  Ruth  with  lust  or 
himself  with  one  of  the  lust-rabble  ?  He  asked 
himself  these  questions  with  a  smile  and  was 
satisfied. 

Ruth  was  not  in  the  hall  where  she  often  sat 
in  the  morning.  He  looked  out  into  the  garden. 
She  was  not  there.  She  was  not  in  the  dining- 
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room,  or  the  music-room,  or  with  her  brother. 
Delmar  went  into  his  study,  and  there  Ruth 
stood  by  his  bookcase,  turning  the  pages  of  a 
book.  She  looked  up  when  he  entered.  She 
was  a  tiny,  slim  woman  with  beautiful  hands 
and  masses  of  hair.  She  did  not  smile,  but  her 
face  brightened.  He  watched  her  standing  by 
the  fire-place.  A  ray  of  sunshine  was  playing 
with  her  hair. 

"  I'm  in  your  way  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered. 

She  was  his  friend.  She  gave  him  swift 
sympathy — always.  Why  should  his  instinct 
say  that  she  cared  for  him,  when  his  reason 
clamoured  that  the  mere  idea  of  her  caring  for 
him  was  insolence  ?  Her  sacrifice  for  him. 
That  had  not  occurred  to  him.  Why  ever 
should  she  care  for  him  of  all  men  ?  He 
dwindled  as  she  soared. 

"  Where  does  it  come  ?  "  she  asked,  "  Love 
the  light  and  be  its  lynx." 

"  Woods  of  Westermain."  He  strode  across 
the  room  and  showed  her  the  passage  in 
Meredith's  poems. 

"  Thanks,  I'll  take  the  book,  if  I  may." 

She  moved  to  the  door,  keeping  the  place 
with  her  finger. 

"  No,  don't  go,"  he  cried. 

She  came  back  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  window-seat  so  that  her  toes  just  touched 
the  floor.  His  mind  was  in  such  confusion  that 
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she  appeared  self-contained  and  remote  as 
though  she  were  taking  a  class  of  children. 

"Just  being 'your  friend  .  .  ."  he  began,  and 
stopped.  Something  seemed  to  close  down  over 
her  face  like  a  veil. 

"  Jackie  adores  you.    So  do  I." 

"  Yes.    He's  a  pet,"  she  said  very  seriously. 

He  stood  waiting,  watching  her.  If  only  she 
thought  him  a  pet  too,  that  was  all  he  really 
wanted  in  the  world.  He  felt  much  younger 
than  Jackie,  and  much  more  in  need  of  kindness 
than  anyone  so  young  as  Jackie  could  possibly 
be.  He  walked  across  the  room  and  sat  at  her 
feet,  not  touching  her. 

"  Aren't  I  too  ?  "  he  .asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  an  odd  little  laugh. 
"  And  your  hair's  all  wet." 

"  I  had  a  dip." 

He  felt  so  perfectly  like  a  child  that  his  fear 
went.  He  began  to  speak.  He  spoke  deliber- 
ately and  slowly,  as  though  he  were  mentioning 
dry  matters  of  fact. 

"  I  love  you,  you  see.  Every  single  atom  of 
you.  Your  beautiful  hands,  perhaps,  especially. 
I  don't  know.  I'd  like  to  feel  your  fingers 
rumpling  my  hair.  Dear,  you  needn't  tremble. 
I  wouldn't  hurt  you.  Why  mind  knowing  your 
touch  would  give  a  friend  joy  ?  Oh  !  by  your 
neck.  Under  your  wonderful  hair.  There's  a 
curl  of  down.  You're  a  Brownie.  That's  what 
you  are.  You  can  pretend  to  look  prim  and 
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neat  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  see  deeper.  You're 
a  Brownie  with  the  eyes  of  a  fawn.  I've  always 
called  you  that  in  my  heart.  Never  Ruth.  You, 
a  governess  !  Really  I  don't  know  why  you 
shouldn't  be.  Only  the  Queen  of  Sheba  wasn't, 
you  know." 

Beppie  thought  it  was  a  new  game  out  of  which 
he  had  been  left  long  enough.  He  pushed  in 
between  them,  and  put  his  chin  on  her  knee. 

"  Ah  !  would  you  !  "  said  Delmar,  and  lifting 
the  dog  bodily  he  carried  him  to  the  door. 

Ruth  sat  motionless.  Delmar  came  and  sat 
down  at  her  feet  again. 

"  You're  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Angry  !  "  she  sobbed. 

Neither  moved.  Delmar  seemed  caught  up 
into  the  great  silence,  he  knew  now  for  the  first 
time,  which  flowed  round  all  the  world,  caught 
up  to  the  very  heart  of  things. 

Then  he  was  aware  that  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  that  she  was  hugging  his  head 
to  her  breasts,  and  saying,  "  Oh,  my  dear. 
Glad.  Glad." 

He  could  not  speak.  They  sat  in  silence,  she 
holding  his  head  to  her.  At  last  she  said : 
"  All  the  barriers.  I  was  so  afraid.  Being  .  .  . 
being  a  vicar,"  and  then  Delmar  leapt  to  his 
feet. 

"  That's  just  it,"  he  cried.  "  It's  time  decent 
people  weren't  afraid  of  being  mixed  up  with 
the  swine.  It's  time  they  acted  on  the  spirit  of 
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the  law  openly  and  fearlessly,  and  did  not 
merely  try  and  scrape  along  with  the  letter.  The 
swine  have  had.it  their  way  long  enough.  Before 
heaven  we're  man  and  wife.  We're  ..." 

He  looked  at  her.  He  stopped  talking.  He 
stooped  over  her  and  picked  her  up  and  sat 
down  with  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Dear,  dear  Brownie,  we  are,  aren't  we  ?  " 
he  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "  We  are." 

He  began  to  kiss  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  to 
kiss  her  lips  and  hair,  to  tell  her  how  her  courage 
and  faith  made  him  adore  her,  to  tease  her  about 
the  mark  his  wet  hair  had  left  on  her  blouse. 


Ill 

Three  days  afterwards  Delmar  finished  an 
impassioned  speech  to  Ingleton  by  saying, 
"  After  all  these  years.  How  could  I  divorce 
her  ?  Even  if  I  wanted  to.  Scabbing  an  old 
sore.  Filthy.  It's  a  parson's  duty  to  lead  the 
way  in  matters  of  right  living." 

Ingleton  liked  action.    He  said  smiling  : 
"  Do  as  you  like,  Brother  Ambrose." 
"  Yes,  but  don't  you  think  it's  time  someone 
came  out  into  the  open  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  taken  farther  into  the  open 
than  you  care  about." 
"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  " 
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"  Keep  quiet  about'it." 

"  As  though  I  were  ashamed  !  "  fumed  Delmar. 

"  Or  as  though  it  were  primarily  your  own 
business." 

"  I  should  feel  a  coward — uncomfortable." 

Ingleton  smiled  again.  He  never  argued  with 
his  friend. 

"  You've  decided,"  h©  said.  "  I  believe  in 
you.  However  strangely  your  reason  works. 
Reason  doesn't  amount  to  very  much.  You're 
made  to  do  things." 

"  Well,  this  afternoon  then.  You'll  be  here. 
At  three-thirty." 

At  three-thirty,  the  housekeeper,  an  old 
woman  who  was  devoted  to  Delmar,  and  Jane, 
the  servant  girl,  were  summoned  into  the  hall. 
Mr.  Judkins,  a  farmer  from  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  a  churchwarden,  was  already  sitting 
there  uneasily,  trying  to  converse  with  Ingleton. 
Jackie  stared  at  him  with  round  eyes.  Mrs. 
Cripps,  the  housekeeper,  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair  and  smoothed  out  her  apron.  There 
was  an  awkward  pause. 

Delmar  and  Ruth  Ingleton  came  downstairs. 
Ruth  slipped  into  a  chair  by  her  brother,  a 
big  low  chair  in  which  she  was  almost  hidden 
from  sight.  Delmar  strode  up  to  the  fire-place 
and  faced  the  'odd  gathering  with  a  look  of 
triumph  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  hoped  that  other  representatives  of  the 
parish  would  be  able  to  be  here,"  he  said.  "  As 
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vicar  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be  quite  open  with 
you  in  my  actions,  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 
The  law  forbids  me  to  marry  again  without  a 
degrading  process.  But  this  woman  and  I  love 
each  other,  and  we  intend  to  live  as  man  and 
wife  together  in  the  joy  that  God  meant  His 
creatures  to  have.  You  may  think  it  foolish 
of  me  thus  to  parade  my  immorality.  I  should 
think  it  wrong  for  such  beauty  as  the  joy  of 
our  union  is,  to  be  concealed.  I  think  it  a 
chief  part  of  a  vicar's  duty  to  share  his  joy 
with  his  people.  I  ask  you  to  rejoice  with  me 
and  to  let  others  rejoice.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  psalm  to  you." 

He  read,  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want."  Then  he  bowed  his  head  and  said 
in  a  low,  reverent  voice :  "  O  God,  whose 
power  is  seen  in  the  sunshine  and  the  ripening 
fruit,  in  the  streams  and  storms  and  wind,  and 
in  all  the  beauty  and  colour  of  this  earth,  in 
the  sky,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  thronging  life 
around  us,  O  God,  whom  Thy  Son  called  Love, 
bless  our  union,  bless  our  joy." 

Delmar  raised  his  head. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  This  is  no  secret. 
Tell  everyone." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Judkins.  But 
Mr.  Judkins  turned  away  growling  : 

"  Aye,  I  will  tell  some  as  ought  to  know. 
Nice  goin's  on,  these  here.  No.  I  can't  argy  : 
but  I  knows  what's  right  and  what's  wrong. 
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And  the  sooner  I'm  out  of  this,  the  better  I 
shall  be  able  to  breathe." 

Jackie  cried  out,  much  excited :  "I  say, 
Dads,  is  this  a  marriage  ?  How  ripping  !  " 

Mr.  Judkins  collected  his  hat  and  stick,  still 
growling  :  "  I've  stood  by  yer  with  y'  socialist 
views  and  all,  when  good  men  have  left  ye. 
Now  it's  come  to  this.  What  the  world's 
a-comin'  to,  I  dunno." 

He  ostentatiously  kicked  the  heels  of  his  boots 
on  the  mat  and  went  out. 

Mrs.  Cripps  was  weeping.  "  Marriage  is 
marriage,"  she  sniffed,  "  and  the  whole  lot'll  be 
against  yer.  Though  everyone  knows  as  Mrs. 
Judkins,  poor  woman,  finds  it  difficult  enough 
to  keep  a  girl  honest  in  her  place.  Now,  Jane, 
don't  stand  there  gaping.  Come  and  get  the 
tea.  /  don't  know  what'll  happen." 

And  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  almost  push- 
ing the  servant  girl  hi  front  of  her. 

"  Darling,  no  one  will  ever  understand,"  said 
Ruth. 

"  It's  the  Mr.  Judkinses  of  the  world,"  said 
Ingleton,  "  who  must  always  be  able  to  know 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong.  That's  what 
morality  is  for." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  have  a  little  bad  feeling  to 
live  down,"  said  Delmar.  Then  he  kneeled  by 
Ruth's  side. 

"  Will  you  mind  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  With  you  ?  "  she  smiled. 
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"  I  think  it's  a  jolly  fine  marriage,"  said 
Jackie  stoutly. 

Ingleton  was  thinking  deeply,  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  it  was  possible  for  a  sane  man  to 
have  acted  as  Delmar  had  acted.  "  He  has 
the  faith  of  a  boy  in  the  kindness  of  other 
people,  and  in  their  honesty.  A  dear,  foolish, 
impulsive  boy."  That  was  Ingleton' s  con- 
clusion, but  he  had  no  answer  for  the  question 
how  Delmar  had  been  able  to  remain  a  boy  : 
and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  so  boyish  or  not.  That 
too  he  could  not  decide.  But  his  love  for  Delmar 
deepened,  especially  when  he  looked  at  his  sister 
and  saw  happiness  and  health  shining  from  her 
face.  They've  got  me  to  look  after  them,  he 
thought. 

IV 

Delmar's  nature  throve  under  the  touch  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  Life  opened  out  under 
his  gaze.  The  scowls  and  the  sniggers  he  met 
in  the  parish  were  of  less  importance  than 
nettle-stings  are  to  a  boy  who  is  picking  wild 
roses  for  a  girl.  He  seemed  to  have  wakened 
from  a  long  sleep.  Or  rather  he  had  emerged 
from  a  bramble-thick  dark  wood  into  the  sun- 
light. The  chrysalis  had  changed  into  a  butter- 
fly. The  poppy  had  flamed  out  of  its  pod. 
He  no  longer  needed  sanction  or  any  support. 
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His  heart  sang  loud  the  truth  of  his  purpose, 
and  his  own  psalm  was  truer  to  him  than  any 
psalm  of  David. 

He  laughed  at  the  Bishop's  letter  inhibiting 
him  from  conducting  divine  service  till  further 
notice.  "  Why  now,"  he  said  to  Ingleton, 
"  I've  really  got  something  to  preach  about. 
As  if  anyone  could  stop  me." 

He  did  not  know  that  the  affair  had  got  into 
the  county  paper  :  still  less  that  one  or  two 
London  dailies  thought  it  a  column  godsend 
for  the  dull  month  of  August.  On  Saturday 
morning  one  or  two  very  sympathetic  men  on 
bicycles  called  and  talked  with  him  about  the 
rights  of  man  and  asked  him  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  obey  the  Bishop's  inhibition. 

Ingleton  could  hardly  make  him  believe  that 
he  had  been  interviewed. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  the 
Church  ?  "  Delmar  asked  him. 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can  keep  you  in." 

"  I've  lived  here  so  long.  Those  men  on 
bicycles.  They'll  be  there  to-morrow."  Delmar's 
eyes  shone.  "  Reporters.  That  means  I  shall 
have  a  chance  of  declaring  myself  to  all  the 
world.  What  luck !  We  shall  see.  There's 
something  in  journalism  after  all." 

"  It's  a  mouthpiece,"  said  Ingleton.  "  Rather 
soiled." 

"  It  gives  me  a  chance,"  said  Delmar. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  was  in  the  church 
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half  an  hour  before  his  usual  time.  Groups  of 
strangers  were  already  waiting  about.  There 
was  no  one  to  render  him  any  official  aid.  He 
opened  all  the  windows  and  prepared  for  the 
morning  service.  There  was  no  one  to  play 
the  harmonium  or  take  the  offertory.  He  waited 
in  the  vestry  while  the  people  assembled.  No 
bells  were  rung.  The  silence,  being  unusual, 
made  him  wonder,  while  he  waited,  what  he 
should  do  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  stop 
him  holding  the  service.  The  thought  only 
roused  his  excitement.  He  went  into  the  church. 
Every  seat  was  occupied.  Ruth  sat  with  Jackie 
and  her  brother,  who  rarely  came  to  church, 
in  her  usual  place.  There,  was  however,  an 
unusual  feeling  of  expectancy  among  the  people 
as  Delmar  began  to  read  the  morning  service, 
and  this  played  on  him  so  forcibly  that  he  said, 
"  No  bluster,  mind  "  to  himself.  Very  quietly 
the  service  proceeded,  and  Delmar  was  more 
keenly  aware  than  he  had  ever  been  of  the 
beauty  of  the  words  he  read.  He  read  them, 
so  it  seemed,  for  the  first  time.  He  announced 
that  there  would  be  no  hymn  as  there  was  no 
one  to  play  the  harmonium,  and  gave  out  his 
text. 

It  was  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  which  tells  how  Christ  turned  the 
water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Galilee.  Christ's  action,  he  said,  typified 
Christ's  conviction  that  the  meaning  of  marriage 
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was  joy.  Quite  simply  and  without  any  rhetoric 
he  proceeded  to  give  his  statement  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  explained  in  greater  detail 
exactly  why,  in  his  opinion,  joy  was  the  spirit 
of  marriage.  Those  instincts,  he  said,  were  the 
greatest  life-giving  forces  at  a  man's  disposal. 
Joy  and  vitality  and  kindness,  all  that  was  most 
precious  in  life,  all  that  Christ  died  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  men — spoke  through  that 
instinct.  It  was  time  that  customs,  which 
dragged  man  down  lower  than  the  beasts, 
which  induced  the  most  abject  of  all  sins,  the 
sin  of  hypocrisy,  should  be  changed  ;  and  they 
could  only  be  changed  by  the  men  who  were 
in  authority  having  the  courage  publicly  to 
disown  them.  The  day  of  a  sweeter,  chaster 
morality  was  at  hand.  A  morality  was  coming 
which  should  treat  men  as  men  and  not  as 
something  baser  than  the  animals. 

The  congregation  listened  as  no  congregation 
had  ever  listened  to  him  before.  After  the 
service  they  lingered  in  groups  outside  the 
church. 

"  There's  sense  in  that  chap,"  one  said. 

"  They'll  out  him,  you  see,"  said  another. 

"  Coo-er !  who  pays  any  'eed  to  clergy  and 
sech  now  ?  "  said  a  third. 

"  Women  and  ..."  a  fourth  began.  But  he 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "  Bravo "  and 
"  You're  a  man,"  which  greeted  Delmar's 
appearance  from  the  vestry.  The  parishioners 
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caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  strangers,  and 
forgetting  the  fear  of  their  employers,  joined 
in  the  greeting.  A  big  man  jumped  on  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard  and  shouted,  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  plucky  parson.  Now  then.  All 
together,  boys."  And  everyone  cheered.  Delmar 
waited,  blushing  hotly  again  and  again.  The 
cheers  ended.  He  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "  Thank 
you  very  much."  Someone  started  to  sing  : 
"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  but  the  tune 
was  not  well  enough  known  to  be  taken  up  by 
many  and  faded  out.  Random  greetings,  wish- 
ing him  good  luck  and  happiness,  were  shouted 
after  Delmar  as  he  went  away. 

There  was  no  service  in  the  evening.  Anxiety 
for  what  would  happen,  now  that  the  final  step 
was  taken,  caused  Delmar  and  Ruth  to  realize 
their  mutual  strength  in  a  way  they  could  not 
have  done  if  they  had  not  stood  out  against 
the  world.  The  confidence  and  nearness  each 
felt  in  the  other  was  a  new  experience  of  such 
beauty  that,  compared  with  it,  nothing  else 
mattered. 

"  In  the  future  we  shall  be  together,"  said 
Delmar ;  and  the  terror  of  the  future  was  in 
that  sentence  faced  and  felled. 

Ingleton  wrote  to  a  friend  an  account  of  the 
events.  "  The  only  thing  that  is  quite  clear 
to  me,"  he  ended,  "  is  that  the  air  here  is,  as 
the  French  say,  tiede  de  bonheur" 
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What  did  actually  happen  was  a  surprise.  No 
letter  of  any  kind  came  on  Monday  morning, 
but  in  the  afternoon  a  motor-car  stopped  at  the 
garden  gate  and  the  chauffeur  came  up  to  the 
house  to  ask  if  Mr.  Delmar  was  at  home.  On 
being  told  that  he  was  at  home,  the  chauffeur 
ran  back  to  the  car.  Ingleton  went  in  to 
Delmar's  room  and  said  the  Bishop  had  come. 

"  Rot !  "  said  Delmar.  "  What  ever  would 
induce  him  to  do  that  ?  " 

They  went  back  to  Ingleton's  room,  however, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  a  tall  old 
man  (a  bishop  at  any  rate)  walking  towards  the 
door.  Delmar  ran  to  the  stairs,  and  leaning 
over  the  banisters  told  Mrs.  Cripps  to  show  him 
into  the  study.  He  went  into  the  study  him- 
self, shook  up  the  cushions  in  the  chairs,  and 
was  straightening  a  pile  of  books  when  the 
Bishop  came  into  the  room,  heralded  by  an 
inaudible  murmur  from  Mrs.  Cripps. 

Delmar  stiffened  as  before  an  enemy.  The 
Bishop  advanced  with  his  hand  outstretched 
and  a  friendly  smile. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Delmar  ?  " 

He  took  the  chair  that  was  offered  him,  and 
crossing  his  gaitered  legs  said,  surveying  the 
books,  "  A  charming  room,  this.  A  charming 
room." 
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As  he  fumbled  in  his  long  coat  pockets,  he 
went  on  : 

"  I  have  difficult  things  to  say.  You  will 
allow  me  to  smoke  my  pipe  ?  " 

He  produced  a  pipe  and  pouch.  Delmar  began 
to  feel  less  hostile.  He  handed  the  Bishop  a  box 
of  matches. 

"  No,"  said  the  Bishop  with  extreme  courtesy. 
"  Thank  you.  Never  a  wax  match."  And  he 
took  a  little  box  of  matches  from  his  pocket — 
the  kind  you  buy  in  village  groceries  by  the 
dozen. 

Delmar  relaxed  and  sat  down  almost  at  his 
ease  in  a  chair.  He  noticed  that  the  Bishop 
held  his  pipe  between  his  front  teeth,  and  was 
supporting  it  with  the  back  of  his  fingers — 
precariously. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  sat  erect.  His  mouth  was  wide  : 
his  features  clear-cut :  his  lips  pressed  together. 
He  spoke  with  decision. 

"As  a  bishop,  first  to  his  erring  son.  You 
take  me  ?  Your  position  is  untenable.  Your 
position  does  not  exist.  You  doubtless  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  You  can't  belong  to  an 
organization  and  publicly  defy  its  most  sacred 
rule.  The  Church  holds  that  to  live  with  a 
woman  without  marriage  is  sin.  You've  got  to 
choose  between  the  cloth  and  the  woman.  Of 
course  there  is  no  choice." 

"  Don't  you  think  there's  a  difference  between 
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the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  ?  "  asked 
Delmar  feebly,  taken  aback  by  the  old  man's 
sudden  vehemence. 

"  I  don't  follow  you." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  I'm  an  adulterous 
beast  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  fling  words  about.  Un- 
pleasant words.  If  adultery  has  any  meaning, 
you  are  an  adulterer.  As  for  the  beast  ..." 
he  eyed  Delmar  up  and  down,  pouting  his  lips 
out  judicially,  "  I  read  an  account  of  your 
sermon.  Your  sincerity  was  not  hidden  even 
by  the  jocoseness  of  the  reporter.  You're  a 
young  man  of  ...  I  like  you." 

"  Yet  you  turn  me  out." 

"  At  a  bound  you  leaped  out — of  the  fold. 
I  merely  confirm  you  officially  in  being  out. 
You  surely  realized  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  I  did.  But  ..."  Delmar 
stopped.  The  look  on  the  old  man's  face, 
however,  made  him  want  to  say  fully  what  he 
began  to  say  through  inadvertence.  "  This 
place  has  become  so  part  of  me.  My  life  for 
eight  years.  The  garden.  The  orchard.  All 
this."  He  waved  his  arm.  "  And  all  so  much 
dearer  since  her  love.  Which  has  turned  us 
out."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke, 
in  a  despondent  dream.  The  old  man's  voice 
startled  him. 

"  Out  and  up  to  the  strong  free  air  of  the 
mountains." 
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Delmar  sat  up  and  found  glowing  eyes  dancing 
over  him.  The  boom  of  a  voice  continued  : 

"  Sameness  locks  no  scurfy  pond 
Here  for  custom — crazy-fond." 

Delmar  blinked.  The  old  man  was  lighting 
his  pipe  again,  and  muttered  :  "  Where  you're 
going,  young  man,  where  you're  going."  Then 
he  sat  in  his  old  attitude,  resting  his  pipe  pre- 
cariously on  the  back  of  his  fingers,  and  said  in 
his  courteous  voice,  smiling  benignly  : 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  came — er — to  take  holy 
orders  ?  " 

Delmar  was  a  little  bewildered.  He  spoke 
slowly  and  with  considerable  hesitation. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  I  ...  I  wanted  .  .  . 
to  preach  .  .  .  and  read  .  .  .  and  think." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man's  gravity  twinkled. 

"  One  thing  does  so  lead  to  another,"  he  said. 
"Doesn't  it?" 

"  The  villages  round  are — well,  they're  not  any 
worse.  The  boys  are  keen  on  cricket.  But  ..." 

"  Some  of  the  farmers  thought  your  ideas 
advanced,  eh,  and  left  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  silence,  which  Delmar  broke  by 
asking  quickly  : 

"  D'you  think  I've  been  a  failure  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  any  racer  in  a  plough." 

"  I  honestly  thought  it  was  the  finest  thing 
a  man  could  be." 
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"  Don't  you  now  ?  " 

"  Yes.    It  ought  to  be.    If  .  .  ." 

"  Forget  I'm  a  bishop." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  if  the  Church  were  alive. 
But  that's  not  it.  No  man  can  remain  alive  and 
the  same.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  but  I'm  like 
a  new  man  since  our  love.  I  see  everything  from 
a  wider  ...  It's  like  a  new  world.  Every- 
thing's new.  Everything's  got  to  be  re-arranged. 
Re-valued." 

"Yes.    I  know." 

"  And  the  queer  thing  is,  I  feel  you  know," 
Delmar  leaned  forward  to  say,  "  or  I  shouldn't 
have  been  able  to  speak  of  these  things.  Yet 
how  can  you  know  and  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Go  on." 

"  Well,  be  what  you  are." 

"  A  bishop  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Supposing  the  lady  had  died  before  your 
sermon.  Would  you  have  gone  ?  " 

"  No.    I  suppose  I  shouldn't." 

"  I  didn't.  It  took  me  ten  years  to  struggle 
back  alone  to  the  point  I'd  reached  with  her. 
Then  I  was  made  a  bishop.  I  like  power.  I  like 
motor-cars.  The  dress  is  becoming.  I'm  a 
Hebrew  scholar." 

"  Life  is  devilish  queer,"  said  Delmar  with 
intense  solemnity.  "  What's  the  Church  for 
now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  may  live  to  know,"  said  the  Bishop. 
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He  emphasized  the  first  and  last  words  fiercely, 
and  it  gave  a  sharp  two-edged  meaning  to  the 
remark.  He  tapped  out  his  pipe.  "  I  didn't 
come  here  to  talk  heresy  with  a  delinquent. 
I  came  to  ...  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  certain.  Try  and  write,  probably." 

"  Done  any  ?  " 

"  Not  professionally." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Poems  and  essays  and  things." 

"  The  first  few  years  will  be  a  fight.  I  don't 
want  your  start  to  have  anything  sordid  .  .  . 
I  ...  our  .  .  .  mine  didn't  come  off.  Let  me 
help  yours.  Your  plunge.  I've  money." 

Delmaj:  laughed.  "  I  should  be  awfully 
grateful  if  you  know  any  editor  and  could 
induce  him  to  give  me  a  trial.  Will  you  come 
and  have  some  tea  ?  It's  in  the  hall.  I've 
money  enough  to  last  us  for  eighteen  months." 

"  You  don't  know  what  the  struggle  for  life 
means,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"  No,  but  I'm  keen  to  learn.  To  find  out  my 
worth." 

"  Commercial  worth."  But  the  old  man 
sighed  with  envy  at  the  young  man's  power  to 
brace  himself  for  the  fight.  "  Have  tea  up 
here,"  he  went  on.  "  I  like  this  room  and  that 
chair.  No  point  in  staying  for  the  formal 
process.  The  sooner  you  go,  the  better.  Have 
your  things  stored  and  go  for  a  holiday  in 
Italy." 
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Delmar  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  must  get  to  work,  you  know,  at  some- 
thing." 

He  went  to  the  door  and  called  out  for  Ruth 
and  Ingleton  to  come.  They  came,  and  were 
introduced.  The  Bishop  took  Ruth's  hand  and 
kissed  it  in  a  courtly  way.  No  one  but  Ruth 
heard  him  say,  "  Courageous  girl." 

Beppie  came  in  with  the  tea  and  each  talked 
to  him  in  turn  till  the  tension  lessened.  Then 
Ingleton  remarked  at  a  venture  : 

"  Action's  the  thing  in  life." 

And  the  Bishop  said  :  "  There's  only  one 
thing  more  sacred  than  religion  :  and  that  is 
Life  itself." 

Which  Ingleton  said  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  the  Bishop  laughed  and  declared  it 
was  nevertheless  a  deep  truth,  which  his  young 
friend  Delmar  understood. 

August,  1910. 


To 
MAY  START 
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RALPH  ELEY  took  his  letter  to  the  porter's 
lodge  and  looked  in  on  James  Simson, 
a  scholar  of  the  college.  They  were  both  at 
Oriel,  and  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
staircase.  Ralph  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  college.  Simson's  rooms  had  in  his 
first  year  been  "  ragged."  Ralph  entered  to 
find  him  sitting  at  a  small  desk  on  which  stood 
his  reading  lamp,  two  open  volumes,  and  a 
note-book. 

"  Reading  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 
"  Yes.    I  must  put  in  another  hour  at  least." 
"  Make  it  half  an  hour.    Come  in  at  ten." 
"  I've  only  done  six  hours." 
"  Well,  only  do  six  and  a  half." 
"  No,  I  never  do  less  than  seven." 
"  Come  in  at  half-past  ten,  then." 
Simson   moved   uneasily   in   his   chair.      He 
despised  himself  for  being  a  clown.    That  made 
him  even  angrier  than  his  absurd  pleasure  at 
having  a  visitor.    He  hoped  people  thought  he 
liked  being  alone.    They  did.    No  one  suspected 
the  misery  he  suffered  from  loneliness. 

"  All  right.    I'll  look  in  for  a  little,"  he  said. 
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Ralph  nodded,  and  as  he  shut  the  door  he 
thought  he  heard  Simson  say,  "  Thank  you  very 
much."  Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Simson 
had  at  last  managed  to  say. 


Ralph,  in  his  own  room,  mixed  a  hock-cup. 
Then  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  thought  about 
life  very  seriously,  and  how  terrible  it  must  be  not 
to  have  enough  money,  and  what  it  was  that 
made  a  good  man.  The  clock  struck  ten  and  he 
was  sampling  the  hock-cup,  when  his  door  was 
roughly  rapped  and  Simson  came  in.  He  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece  on  the  defensive  and,  as 
very  shy  people  often  are,  alert  for  offence. 
There  was  something  both  piteous  and  aggres- 
sive in  his  attitude.  Ralph  remarked  with  as 
much  the  air  of  connoisseur  as  his  lack  of  gravity 
permitted  : 

"  It's  right,  I  think.    Have  some  ?  " 

"  No.  I  rarely  drink.  Thanks  very  much 
all  the  same." 

The  effort  to  appear  at  his  ease,  just  failing, 
made  Simson's  awkwardness  more  painful. 

"  Bunkum  !  "  said  Ralph.  "  I've  made  it 
specially  for  us.  It  couldn't  hurt  a  kitten." 

"  I  know,  but ..."  Simson  stopped,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  hotly  blushing. 

"  But  what  ?  " 

Simson  stooped  to  knock  his  pipe  angrily 
against  the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  nearly  up- 
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setting  the  immense  Marguerite  daisy  that  stood 

in  the  fire-place. 

"  One's  got  tojset  oneself  rules,"  he  growled. 
"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Ralph.    "  Why  ?  " 
"  Like  being  in  training.     I'm  not  here  to 

enjoy  myself.     I'm  here  to  make  a  living." 
He  spoke  almost  savagely,  so  Ralph  said  : 
"  There's   nothing   to   be   so   sick  about   in 

that." 

Simson  dropped  his  thick  person  into  a  chair, 
and  legs  tightly  crossed,  shoulders  bunched, 
hands  deep  in  trouser  pockets,  suggested  : 

"  Rather  like  making  money  out  of  a  woman 
you  care  for,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Ralph  laughed  at  him.  "  It's  the  idlers  who 
are  the  parasites.  Any  ass  knows  that." 

"  Try  being  poor  and  see  how  you  feel." 

"  Rot.    It's  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Poverty  makes  a  man  ridiculous,  because 
it  makes  him  unnatural  and  self-conscious." 

"  What  a  surly  devil  you  are  !  "  said  Ralph, 
and  was  immediately  sorry.  But  to  his  relief 
Simson  laughed,  and  said,  for  the  first  time  at 
his  ease  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am." 

Ralph  nearly  expressed  his  wish  to  be  friends 
with  Simson,  but  felt  it  better  left  unsaid.  He 
laughed. 

"  If  I  tell  you  the  reason  you  won't  have  cup, 
will  you  ?  " 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?    I've  told  you." 

"  Only  vaguely.  If  I  tell  you  the  exact  rule 
that  bars  it  ?  " 

Ralph  hesitated,  afraid  of  hurting  Simson's 
sensibilities.  But  Simson  chuckled  and  said  : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  sharp  and  guess 
right.  I'm  thirsty." 

So  without  more  ado  he  announced  :  "  You're 
a  proud  beggar.  Won't  take  anything  qua  guest 
you  can't  give  back  qua  host."  Simson  jumped 
up  and  seized  the  jug.  Ralph  went  on  :  "  It's 
a  rotten  mistake ;  a  regular  Coryat's  crudity. 
Puts  a  simply  filthy  importance  on  money." 

Simson  interrupted.  "  Try  being  without 
money  and  see  if  its  importance  doesn't  become 
filthy."  And  he  drank  appreciatively. 

Ralph  wavered,  but  said,  "  Nobody  minds  a 
man  being  poor." 


A  queer  look  came  into  Simson's  face,  screw- 
ing it  up,  crinkling  the  lines  at  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  and  on  his  forehead.  And  then  tenta- 
tively, in  a  gentle  voice,  strangely  at  odds  with 
the  burly  power  of  the  rest  of  him,  he  said  : 
"  If  you  knew  the  beastly  craving  I  had  for 
money  you'd  realize  I  have  to  keep  a  pretty 
tight  hand  on  myself." 

"  My  father  fluked  a  fortune,"  said  Ralph. 

"  I  was  made  to  tail  traps  for  beavers  in 
Labrador,"  said  Simson  gloomily. 
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"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  was  reading  Cartwright's  journal  in  Black- 
well's  bookshop.  The  Eskimo  would  have 
thought  me  civil.  There  were  more  bears  than 
men  in  his  day.  I  like  bears." 

"  Do  you  often  go  into  Blackwell's  ?  "  asked 
Ralph. 

"  Yes.  Too  often.  I  start  out  for  a  walk 
and  spend  the  afternoon  enviously  pottering 
among  books  instead  of  on  Shotover."  And  he 
turned  on  Ralph  to  add  :  "  That's  infernally 
like  me,  if  you  want  to  know." 

Ralph  was  touched  by  his  seriousness.  Simson 
continued,  as  though  forced  by  honesty  to  make 
the  worst  of  himself : 

"  And  yet  I'm  more  anxious  to  be  myself 
than  to  be  pleasant." 

"  You  are,  are  you  ?  "  laughed  Ralph.  "  I 
should  have  thought  you  might  have  managed 
both  at  once  without  much  strain." 

They  laughed,  and  Ralph  said,  leaving  Simson 
to  jump  for  his  meaning  :  "I  believe  if  we 
minded  being  ridiculous  no  one  'ud  ever  say 
anything  that  mattered.  It's  the  gap  between 
what's  actually  said  and  what  two  people  know 
is  really  meant  that  makes  it  so  funny." 

"  And  sometimes  so  sad,"  Simson  added. 

"  I  suppose  I  take  things  lightly." 

"  Oh,  no.    I  didn't  mean  that." 

Simson's  dislike  of  contented  fritterers  leaped 
out  at  his  growing  affection  for  Ralph.  He  held 
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out  his  glass,  grumbling  something  about  slack- 
ness. The  grumble  soothed  his  fierce  conscience, 
ferocious  as  a  dog  that  has  been  too  long  on  a 
short  chain. 

At  Oxford,  except  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  term,  men  never  shake  hands.  But  when 
Simson  got  up  to  go  back  to  his  own  room  he 
rather  awkwardly  held  out  his  hand  and  Ralph 
very  awkwardly  shook  it.  Both  were  glad. 


Next  day  when  they  met  in  the  porch,  where 
Ralph  was  standing  in  the  usual  group  which 
assembles  by  the  notice-board  before  luncheon, 
a  look  of  friendship  passed  between  them  as 
Simson  hurried  through  the  little  crowd  alone 
on  his  way  from  a  lecture.  He  was  far  too  shy 
to  stop  and  speak.  He  was  contemptuous  of 
what  he  called  "  perfect  people,"  but  he  liked 
Ralph  to  be  one  of  them  and  also  his  friend. 
It  made  him  comfortably  sure  that  his  superiority 
over  "  perfect  people  "  was  not  assumed.  "  He's 
the  pick  of  the  bunch,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  and  likes  me." 


To 
ESME   HUBBARD 
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THE  RIGHT  THING 

"XTOUTH  is  not  a  question  of  age,  so  that  to 
JL  introduce  Jeremy  Smith  as  a  young  man 
might  be  misleading.  It  is  better  to  introduce 
him  as  a  yearling. 

He  was  an  average  yearling,  with  a  snub  nose, 
a  wide,  clean  mouth  and  bright  eyes ;  of  average 
height,  too,  and  of  average  stupidity  or  clever- 
ness, according  to  the  point  of  view. 

Every  yearling,  however,  improbable  as  it  may 
seem,  has  a  distinguishing  feature,  which  as  it 
always  separates  him  from  his  fellows,  always 
deserves  and  rarely  gets  our  sympathy.  And 
few  yearlings  have  deserved  more  sympathy 
(and  got  less)  than  did  Jeremy  Smith ;  for  his 
distinguishing  feature  was  a  form  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  expressed  itself  in  extreme 
sensibility  to  "  the  right  thing." 

Jeremy  had  been  uneasily  aware  of  its  pre- 
sence at  his  public  school ;  at  Oxford  "  the 
right  thing "  became  a  phantom  shape  that 
haunted  him  and  slyly  barred  his  approaches 
to  friendship.  With  this  demon  he  had  on  all 
occasions  to  cope. 
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Now  what  "  the  right  thing  "  is  it  takes  more 
than  instinct  to  tell  you,  and  yet  instinct  most 
infallibly  tells  you  when  you  have  done  the 
wrong  thing.  Roughly,  it  is  what  "  the  best 
men  "  do.  But  it  is  nothing  definite  enough, 
this  "right  thing,"  to  be  expressed  in  definite 
words.  It  hovers  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  perfect 
halo  round  some  men,  the  light  from  which 
seems  to  show  up  the  failings  of  other  men. 
It  is  an  attitude  which  you  ought  to  take ;  it 
controls  your  movements  in  a  room,  your  nod 
at  meeting  an  acquaintance,  your  tweed  jacket 
and  the  buttons  on  it.  Jeremy  knew  that  well 
enough,  and  knew  that  it  threw  a  shadow  over 
every  detail  of  his  everyday  existence  from  his 
conduct  in  the  common  bath-room  to  his 
behaviour  when  unjustly  sconced  in  Hall.  It 
made  him  painfully  certain  that  he  was  not 
"  a  good  chap." 

He  managed  one  day  to  speak  about  the 
matter  to  his  favourite  uncle. 

**  Uncle,"  he  said  with  much  difficulty,  "  I 
never  know  the  right  thing.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  The  right  thing." 

His  uncle  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  Pooh  !  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  Pooh  !  Young 
'uns  have  got  to  learn." 

Jeremy  was  furious  at  the  stupidity  of  his 
uncle's  tone.  Did  the  old  gentleman  suppose 
his  nephew  yearned  to  wear  a  tall  hat  and 
brown  boots  or  a  morning  coat  and  a  straw  ? 
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It  was  all  Jeremy  could  do  to  control  himself 
from  saying,  "  Thanks.  I  am  a  gentleman." 
Which  would  have  been  very  rude. 

He  did  not  speak  of  his  trouble  again  for 
a  long  time.  But  it  never  ceased  to  oppress 
him.  He  was  quite  well  brought  up,  quite 
nicely  behaved,  quite  well  dressed,  and  yet  this 
demon  found  its  way  into  the  secret  places  of 
his  mind.  No  one  suspected  its  presence  there. 
They  thought  him  shy  and  rather  queer,  perhaps, 
and  that  was  all.  Sometimes  he  would  set  the 
demon's  influence  at  naught,  acting  in  wilful 
defiance  and  becoming  in  consequence  truculent. 
Then  they  would  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  So-and-so  has 
mad  moments." 


Time  went  by,  during  which  the  demon  lost 
none  of  its  terrors  ;  for  Jeremy,  having  at  last 
carefully  learned  at  Oxford  what  was  "  the 
right  thing  "  there,  found  that  unfortunately 
it  was  the  wrong  thing  everywhere  else.  He 
feared  he  must  have  acquired  the  Oxford 
manner  and  felt  the  bitter  irony  of  the  fact 
that  its  painful  acquisition  had  come  just  in 
time  to  be  worse  than  useless. 

At  length,  however,  the  crucial  point  was 
reached.  He  woke  with  a  start ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  fell  in  love.  And  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  was  "  the  right  thing  "  to  do  now  ?  In 
sheer  despair  he  asked  the  girl  to  marry  him  : 
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bluntly,  flatly,  grimly  ;  feeling  more  hopelessly 
"  wrong  "  than  even  he  had  ever  felt  before. 
It  seemed,  moreover,  such  an  insult  to  feminine 
intelligence,  of  which  he  was  a  champion,  that 
he  should  be  accepted,  as  he  was,  by  the  paragon 
of  feminine  intelligence  and  grace,  that  he 
almost  begged  her  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
He  would  have  done  so  had  not  amazement 
made  him  dumb.  And  stupefaction  gave  way 
to  joy  which  poured  out  as  a  body  of  water, 
its  dam  burst,  pours  out  and  away  with  a  shout 
and  a  rush. 

After  which,  coming  to,  he  again  faltered  out 
with  what  was  left  of  him  his  confession,  never 
mentioned  to  mortal  since  its  mention  to  his 
uncle. 

"  The  right  thing,"  he  said,  "  I  seem  never 
to  know  the  right  thing."  She  looked  at  him 
with  bright,  grave  eyes,  and  said  slowly  : 

"  For  me,  it's  what  you  are." 

Jeremy  was  puzzled,  partly  at  the  mystery 
of  being  quietly  understood,  partly  at  her 
actual  words.  So  she  was  good  enough  to 
explain. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said,  "  you  want  to  be  your- 
self. Most  people  have  no  self  to  be.  The 
right  thing  exists  for  their  support.  Also  it  is 
much  less  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  what  others 
think  he  ought  to  be  than  simply  to  be  himself. 
Sheep  " — she  lightly  waved  her  hand — "  sheep. 
Nuzzling,  herding  sheep." 
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No  doubt  his  lady  spoke  with  prejudice,  but 
the  sternest  advocate  of  justice  and  equality 
must  own  that  under  the  circumstances  her 
prejudice  was  both  pardonable  and  pretty.  On 
Jeremy  her  words  took  terrific  effect.  The 
phantom  fled  from  him,  never  again  to  reassume 
its  mastery. 


It  may  be  supposed  that  never  again  did  the 
phantom  touch  his  mind's  cognisance.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  For  "  the  right 
thing "  was  transformed  from  a  terrifying 
phantom  into  a  detested  enemy,  which  Jeremy 
relentlessly  pursued.  He  tracked  the  demon 
down  into  all  its  lairs.  He  stripped  it  of  all 
its  guises,  however  pleasant.  "  Good  form," 
"  custom,"  "  habit,"  "  essential  decency,"  no- 
where might  it  lurk  unquestioned. 

For  Jeremy  was  convinced  that  a  man  must 
be  himself;  that  this  enemy's  realm  must  be 
confined  to  fashions  in  clothes  or  to  the  game  of 
politics  or  to  manners  at  a  tea  party,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  intrude  its  energy- 
confining  presence  unchallenged  upon  affairs  in 
which  a  man's  one  hope  of  happiness  lay  in  his 
power  to  shoulder  his  responsibility  and  to  face 
his  own  facts  honestly,  alone  with  himself  in  the 
wilderness.  Nor  did  he  pause  long  in  the  hot 
pursuit  of  his  enemy  to  listen  to  those  calm 
philosophical  beings  who  pointed  out  to  him 
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that  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  the  right 
thing  "  was  no  phantom,  no  demon,  no  foe,  but 
simply  the  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  the 
community's  consciousness,  the  bulwark  and 
safeguard  of  the  State. 

"  Habit-hags,"  he  quoted  on  a  shout.  "  Grim 
habit-hags,  riding  souls  of  men  to  night."  And 
the  pursuit  became  his  purpose  in  life. 


Now  having  a  purpose  in  life  keeps  a  man 
young  after  he  ceases  to  be  a  yearling  ;  and 
Jeremy's  purpose  kept  him  young  until  he 
ceased  to  be.  Or  how,  otherwise,  could  his  last 
words,  spoken  in  a  slow  whisper  to  his  eldest 
son,  have  been : 

"  Keep  young,  my  boy.  Keep  young  and 
keen.  That's  the  only  really  right  thing." 

And  he  must  have  almost  certainly  have  seen 
the  humour  of  his  words,  because  very  soon 
indeed  after  he  had  spoken  them  he  smiled  and 
died. 


To 
MAX  PLOWMAN 
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MANY  people  wondered  why  Robert  Vaux 
should  have  become  a  Catholic.  Some 
said  it  was  in  his  blood  :  had  not  the  Vauxes 
been  Catholics  (with  the  exception  of  Robert's 
father,  of  course,  Richard  Vaux,  the  writer)  for 
generations  and  generations  ?  Others  said  it 
was  the  gentle  insistence  of  that  sweet  wife  of 
his :  others  suggested  that  his  health  was 
failing :  others  mentioned  the  astounding  per- 
sonal influence  of  Father  Gabriel,  as  ample  ex- 
planation of  any  conversion. 

In  all  these  surmises  lurked  a  handful  of  the 
truth.  They  show,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ground 
was  ready  to  receive  the  good  seed  when  it  fell. 

One  of  Robert  Vaux's  innumerable  acquaint- 
ances (he  had  no  friends)  was  merely  flippant 
when  he  remarked  that  he  always  knew  some- 
thing disastrous  threatened  the  man  who  gave 
up  golf.  But  the  flippancy,  oddly  enough, 
clinched  the  matter,  and  was  accepted  as  the 
best  reason  for  Robert's  conversion.  All  the 
more  oddly  because  no  one  (except  perhaps  his 
young  brother-in-law  Gerald  Stokes)  regarded 
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the  conversion  as  a  disaster.  Far  from  it.  It 
occasioned  almost  as  much  rejoicing  on  earth 
as  it  undoubtedly  occasioned  elsewhere. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  gossip,  and  quietly 
approach  the  tale. 

Robert  Vaux  was  an  English  gentleman  of 
thirty-five  with  £1200  a  year  of  his  own  and  a 
position  in  the  City  which  increased  his  income 
by  a  useful  thousand.  The  position  was  safe 
and  its  duties  not  onerous.  Moreover,  his  wife, 
a  devout  Catholic,  had  considerable  private 
means  of  her  own  :  so  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  live  in  a  discreet 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sloane  Street. 

The  routine  of  his  life  was  unexceptionable. 
He  reached  his  office  (Vaux,  Robinson,  Vaux  and 
Sons,  tea-merchants)  at  eleven  every  morning 
except  Saturday ;  he  lunched  lightly  at  one- 
fifteen  ;  twice  a  week — that  is  to  say,  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays — he  called  in  at  his  club 
to  take  tea  and  look  at  the  illustrated  papers 
and  was  home  at  six ;  and  on  other  days  he 
reached  home  at  four-thirty — to  see  his  two 
little  girls.  Just  now,  however,  he  had  given 
up  his  Friday  call  at  the  club.  His  wife  was 
expecting  a  third  child  and  it  was  his  tribute  to 
her  condition. 

Robert  Vaux  was  a  well-groomed,  well- 
dressed  English  gentleman :  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  best  described  by  generalities  ;  the  kind 
of  man  who  shines  as  one  of  a  class  as  much  as 
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he  fades  in  isolation.  It  was  his  pride  and  his 
ambition  to  be  this,  and  his  pleasure  was  deep 
and  sincere  when  he  overheard  a  man  explaining 
to  an  American — "  You  see  ?  Robert  Vaux — 
Eton  and  Christ  Church — a  perfect  type." 

Every  Monday  morning  he  started  from  home 
a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  arrived  at  the 
office  a  little  later,  because  every  Monday  he 
took  a  dry  shampoo  at  Shipwright's  and  every 
other  Monday  his  hair  was  cut  and  singed.  He 
bought  two  suits  of  dittoes  every  spring,  and 
two  suits  of  dittoes  every  Autumn  :  a  morning 
coat  and  two  pairs  of  trousers  once  a  year ;  a 
dress  coat  and  a  dinner  jacket  (with  one  pair  of 
trousers  each)  once  every  two  years.  About  his 
hats  and  boots  he  was  fitful,  and  his  wife  bought 
his  ties  and  underclothing  for  him. 

No  one  could  describe  any  feature  of  his  face 
from  memory  unless  he  first  set  out  to  inspect 
it.  His  hair  was  not  black,  not  brown,  not 
yellow,  and  his  moustache  was  of  the  same 
colour. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  he  varied 
from  type.  Whereas  men  of  the  type  were  in 
general  what  they  were  without  taking  thought, 
Robert  Vaux  had  patiently  trained  himself  to 
be  what  he  was,  and  he  was  always  conscious  of 
result.  For  he  had  a  strain  of  sensitiveness  in 
him,  for  which  he  blamed  his  errant  father,  and 
which  caused  him  (very  true  to  type  in  his 
horror  of  ridicule)  to  fear  that  he  might  be 
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peculiar.  He  would  have  been  disgusted  to 
think  that  anyone  had  ever  been  aware  of  the 
torment  of  shame  he  used  to  endure  at  his  own 
youthful  inability  to  cure  himself  of  two  bad 
habits.  One  of  them  was  nail-biting. 

This  sense  of  shame  (and  the  need  of  conceal- 
ment it  involved)  had  twisted  its  mark  in  upon 
his  character.  It  was  to  withstand  its  influence 
that  he  persistently  forced  himself  to  be  as  like 
his  fellows  as  he  could  manage.  His  fierce  con- 
formity to  type  was  really  a  weapon,  as  religion 
often  is,  against  the  enemy  that  worketh  in 
darkness,  and  also  a  prop,  again  as  religion  is, 
to  support  his  self-esteem. 

For  some  five  years  now  the  enemy  had 
remained  dormant,  soothed  by  comfort  and  a 
careful  easy  life.  And  the  ensuing  peacefulness 
at  present  wore  a  fair  smiling  aspect  owing  to 
his  two  little  daughters — Sophie  and  Ann — to 
whom  he  was  devoted.  His  affection  for  them 
stilled  any  uneasiness  he  might  otherwise  have 
felt  about  his  tender  indifference  to  their 
mother.  This  indifference  had,  quicklier  than 
usual,  taken  the  place  of  the  shy,  rather  shame- 
faced excitement,  occasioned  by  the  idea  of 
intimacy  with  a  pure  girl  of  his  own  class  :  an 
excitement  which  Vaux,  like  very  many  others, 
had  mistermed  love. 

After  her  marriage  his  wife  became  a  devouter 
Catholic.  Her  wonder  at  a  man's  nature  had 
been  stilled  less  quickly  than  her  husband's  shy 
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transports  and  less  quickly  than  her  own  gently- 
felt  disgust.  She  accepted  him,  as  she  accepted 
everything  in  life  which  she  could  not  under- 
stand, in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian.  She  never 
complained.  She  sincerely  hoped  that  she  loved 
her  husband,  and  she  did  love  her  little  girls. 
She  considered  herself  a  fortunate  woman,  and 
she  was  happy  above  all  in  the  fact  that  she 
made  no  demands  of  life. 

Thus  the  Vauxes  offered  an  admirable  example 
of  the  marriage  state  in  its  happier  moments  : 
enjoying  the  refinement  that  flows  from  its 
mood  of  tranquillity  and  being  spared  the 
sordidness  that  comes  wrangling  out  of  its  mood 
of  discontent.  For  Florence  saw  in  Robert 
Vaux  a  model  husband,  and  Robert,  remember- 
ing one  line  in  Lucretius,  saw  in  Florence  Vaux 
a  model  of  pure  matronhood. 

Meanwhile  the  same  nurse  that  had  attended 
Mrs.  Vaux  at  her  two  previous  confinements, 
had  now  for  two  weeks  been  engaged.  She  was 
an  artist  at  her  work.  She  used  to  say  quite 
truthfully  to  Robert  Vaux :  "I  have  never 
ever  seen  such  a  perfect  mother — perfect  in 
every  way."  And  towards  the  end  of  her 
month  she  used  to  hush  the  baby  with  long 
sweeping  rocks  and  whispers  :  "  Ssh  !  Ssh  ! 
Ssh  !  Passive,  oh,  I  declare  to  goodness  !  " 

In  justice  to  the  nurse  it  must  be  urged  that 
she  was  not  a  Catholic  nor  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  no  !  nor  yet  a  Baptist  or 
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even  a  Plymouth  Sister,  and  that  she  spent  her 
life  in  tending  other  women  and  other  women's 
babies. 


II 

One  Friday,  Vaux  stopped  at  the  paper  stall 
opposite  to  the  booking-office  in  Sloane  Square 
Station  to  buy  the  Illustrated  London  News  and 
the  Graphic.  He  denied  himself  the  club  as  an 
attention  to  his  wife's  condition,  but  it  would 
have  been  quixotic  (so  he  argued  it)  to  deny 
himself  the  illustrated  papers  which  he  went  to 
the  club  to  read.  All  he  required  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  was  proof  by  deed  that  he  was  a 
dutiful  husband.  He  did  not  split  hairs  and 
speculate  on  the  effect  of  his  attention  upon  his 
wife  or  how  much  actual  pleasure  his  presence 
gave  her. 

While  his  half-crown  was  being  changed,  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  Trevor  Monson,  stopped 
and  spoke  to  him.  An  entirely  amiable  man 
was  Trevor  Monson,  who  lightly  pressed  Vaux's 
elbow  as  he  smiled  and  said  : 

"  I  say,  Vaux,  your  young  brother-in-law  is  a 
nailer  at  playing  with  kiddies.  Full  of  fun,  oh 
full  of  fun." 

"  Yes,  lively  beggar,  Jerry,"  said  Vaux. 

"  Anything  good  out  lately  ?  "  Monson  went 
on.  "  My  wife  so  values  your  opinion." 

"Oh,   there's  a  new  Maxwell  and  a  dies- 
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terton,  you  know,"  said  Vaux,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  extremely  well-read 
man. 

They  stood  a  moment  or  two  chatting  in  front 
of  the  Court  Theatre  about  the  Irish  Players, 
and  then  they  separated,  Vaux  crossing  the 
Square,  Monson  turning  to  the  right. 

As  Vaux  walked  up  Sloane  Street  (he  always 
stooped  a  little  when  he  wore  a  morning  coat 
and  a  tall  hat)  he  thought  of  Gerald  Stokes,  his 
young  brother-in-law,  and  frowned  slightly,  as 
he  was  apt  to  do  when  he  thought  of  him.  Vaux 
did  not  approve  of  Gerald  Stokes,  chiefly 
because  he  flirted  too  much  and  too  openly  with 
too  many  girls.  Stokes  was  in  his  third  year  at 
Univ.  :  and  Vaux  was  uneasy  lest  he  might 
be  involved  in  some  discreditable  scrape. 
Stokes  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  what  he  would 
do  for  a  career,  scouting  the  Bar,  scorning  a 
Government  or  any  other  office,  laughing  at 
either  of  the  Services.  He  was  always  laughing, 
and  yet  kept  the  laugh  on  his  side  by  taking  a 
first  in  Mods. 

He  seemed,  too,  to  have  laughed  his  way 
through  most  of  modern  literature,  and  always 
laughed  most  heartily  at  just  those  writers 
whom  Vaux,  helped  by  the  Literary  Supplement, 
The  Spectator  and  the  Saturday  Westminster,  had 
carefully  learned  to  respect.  Young  Stokes  had 
what  Vaux  considered  an  absurd  tag  which  he 
held  like  a  pistol  at  every  writer's  head  :  "  What 
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does  the  rascal  know  ?  "  An  absurd  question 
which  was  extremely  difficult  to  answer. 

One  day  Robert  had  flatly  asked  young 
Stokes  of  what  writers  he  did  deign  to  approve, 
and  Stokes  had  answered  : 

"  There  you  exactly  have  it.  Approve.  Damn 
it,  I  approve  of  none.  But  I  love  heaps  and 
heaps." 

Vaux  never  quite  understood  what  his  young 
brother-in-law  meant  by  time-slaying  literature, 
of  which  he  said  that  Mr.  William  de  Morgan 
was  the  finest  living  exponent,  or  by  the  litera- 
ture of  consolation,  which,  he  declared,  oozed 
and  dripped  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson.  Vaux 
happened  to  admire  both  authors  immensely, 
and  he  considered  that  every  intelligent  man 
ought  to  admire  them.  At  which  point  the 
scurrilous  young  Stokes  went  into  fits  of  laughter 
and  swore  that  their  work  was  the  sickly  result 
of  a  liaison  between  the  Literary  Supplement  and 
the  Spectator. 

Vaux  did  not  like  this  mocking  spirit.  More- 
over, as  he  had  given  up  golf  to  obtain  more 
time  for  his  reading,  he  considered  that  proper 
respect  was  due  to  his  literary  judgments.  It 
was  a  proof  by  deed  of  his  claim  to  be  a  judge  of 
books ;  just  as  the  forgoing  of  his  club  on 
Fridays  was  proof  by  deed  of  his  claim  to  be 
considered  an  attentive  husband. 

And  what  did  the  conceited  young  ass  mean 
by  saying :  "  You  read  to  be  stroked  and 
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cosseted  :  to  be  tucked  up  and  made  comfy. 
I  read  to  be  braced  and  spanked  and  tickled." 

Our  earnest  Robert  sighed  to  think  of  this 
hare-brained  brother-in-law.  He  felt  too  some 
responsibility  for  the  young  man,  who  was  an 
orphan  and  whose  sister  was  his  only  living 
relation  of  any  consequence. 

Vaux  took  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 
every  family  nowadays  seemed  doomed  to 
contain  some  such  disturbing  member,  and 
reached  home  in  a  mood  of  kindness  to  the 
young  man,  anxious  to  observe  whether  his  way 
with  children  was  so  special  as  Monson  had 
suggested.  Robert  had  never  noticed  it  for 
himself. 

He  found  Jerry  in  the  drawing-room  sitting 
on  a  hassock  at  his  sister's  knee.  On  his  entry 
Jerry  jumped  up  immediately  and  said  : 

"  Now,  thank  Heaven,  we  can  have  tea." 

Mrs.  Vaux  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  bell. 

"  We  were  talking  of  old  times,"  she  said,  with 
a  distinct  note  of  apology  in  her  voice. 

From  which  of  the  three  the  constrained, 
almost  guilty  feeling  started  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  feeling  was  there,  however,  and  each 
one  was  uneasily  conscious  of  it. 

Old  Robert,  thought  Stokes,  too  stiff  for  any 
tenderness.  And  Florence  did  not  want  her 
husband  to  feel  out  of  it ;  yet  that  part  of  her 
nature  to  which  he  had  never  made  an  appeal 
instinctively  shrank  back  at  his  approach.  And 
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Robert  for  a  moment  wished  very  much  that  he 
had  an  elder  sister  against  whose  knee  he  might 
lean.  The  wish  was  sharp  as  a  pin-prick  and  as 
briefly  felt.  The  next  moment  he  remembered 
with  a  smile  that  he  was  a  man,  and  thrust  back 
his  shoulders,  which  was  with  him  a  character- 
istic movement.  And  young  Stokes  wondered 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  his  dream  of 
the  love  he  desired  ;  of  passion  that  grew  from 
an  infinite  tenderness  and  braced  a  man's  every 
faculty  to  his  work.  The  idea  then  for  the  first 
time  touched  his  consciousness  of  the  perfect 
circle,  in  ^ich  a  man  was  a  good  lover  in  order 
that  he  might  do  his  best  work,  and  did  his  best 
work  in  order  to  become  a  good  lover.  Ah  ! 
where  was  the  lady  and  what  was  his  work  ? 
He  looked  at  Robert  as  he  smiled  and  set  back 
his  shoulders,  and  a  passionate  feeling  of  pity 
swept  over  his  heart  to  think  that  he,  her  little 
brother,  knew  more  of  the  tenderness  in  her 
than  the  man  who  was  the  father  of  her  children. 

"  How  ever  can  I  possibly  know  anything  at 
all  about  it  ?  "  he  asked  himself,  and  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  his  ever 
supposing  for  an  instant  that  he  did  know. 

"  I  was  thinking  I  knew  Florrie  much  better 
than  you,"  he  said,  "  because  she  used  to  smack 
my  head  when  I  was  a  kid." 
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III 

After  tea  the  babies — Sophie  nearly  four,  and 
Ann  nearly  two — were  brought  down  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  nurse  joined  their  hands  by 
the  door  and  they  walked  into  the  room,  smil- 
ing. Hand  in  hand  they  walked  up  to  their 
father,  kissed  him  and  were  kissed  :  hand  in 
hand  they  walked  up  to  their  Uncle  Jerry,  who 
kissed  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  with  hands 
joined  they  ran  up  to  their  mother,  who  lifted 
them  on  to  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

Sophie  smoothed  down  her  own  little  frock 
and  then  smoothed  down  Ann's  frock.  Robert's 
face  brightened  as  he  watched  them.  Their 
mother  gave  them  each  a  sugar-topped  biscuit. 
They  munched  and  smiled.  Ann,  with  her 
mouth  full  remarked  in  a  loud,  husky  voice  : 

"  Ann  puffer-puff." 

"  She's  been  being  a  puffer  in  the  nursery," 
Sophie  explained. 

''  What  does  the  puffer-puff  say  ?  "  asked 
their  uncle  wickedly  ;  and  Ann  said  :  "  Ssshh  ! 
Ssshh  !  "  to  a  small  stream  of  wet  crumbs. 

"  Oh  !  Ann,"  said  Sophie  reproachfully,  and 
their  mother  wiped  Ann's  mouth,  while  Sophie 
carefully  picked  up  crumbs  which  she  ate. 

"  Ann.  Puffer-puff,"  said  Ann,  and  began 
to  wriggle. 

"  No,   my  pet   mustn't   be  a  puffer  in  the 
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drawing-room,"  said  their  mother,  and  handed 
them  a  picture-book.  "  Sophie  show  her  some 
nice  pictures." 

She  turned  to  her  husband.  "  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  have  them  both  on  my  knee  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  That's  a  cow  ;  baby  say  cow,"  said  Sophie 
with  authority.  And  Ann  said  "  'Ow." 

Sophie  talked  about  the  pictures  for  a  little 
while,  asking  Ann  the  names  of  animals.  Soon 
Ann's  mind  returned  to  its  idea.  "  Ann  puffer- 
puff,"  she  said,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrance, 
to  which  she  listened  solemnly,  her  eyes  very 
wide  open,  she  persisted  at  small  intervals  to 
say  "  Ann.  Puffer-puff,"  each  time  too  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  as  though  it  were 
a  brilliant  novel  idea  that  had  flashed  into  her 
round  head. 

So  her  mother  gave  her  some  loose  beads 
which  Ann  picked  carefully  one  by  one  out  of 
a  small  silk  bag  and  deposited,  pleased  with  the 
little  ting-ling  noise,  on  a  china  tray.  Sophie 
went  to  sit  on  her  father's  knee  to  hear  the 
"  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin  "  which  she  knew  by 
heart  word  by  word. 

Young  Stokes  tried  to  imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  to  have  children  of  your  own — children 
of  a  woman  you  loved.  Money  was  necessary 
for  that.  He  instantly  decided  to  "  sweat  like 
hell  "  in  order  that  he  might  make  sure  of  a 
Home  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service. 
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Meanwhile  Ann  began  slowly  to  convey  a 
bead  to  her  mouth,  which  her  mother,  on  the 
constant  watch,"  gently  intercepted.  Uncle 
Jerry  explained  the  dire  effects  that  befell  a 
little  girl  who  swallowed  a  hard  cold  bead.  Ann 
listened  with  her  own  solemn  look  of  wide-eyed 
interest,  and  when  he  finished,  remarked  once 
more  : 

"Ann.    Puffer-puff." 

Sophie  said :  "  Could  she  p'raps  be  a  puffer 
not  crawly.  Running  like  this." 

And  she  ran,  working  her  arms  like  pistons, 
and  emitting  most  exciting  puff-puffs  as  she 
ran. 

Ann  shouted  :  "  Puffer-puff,"  and  wriggled 
to  get  down.  But  on  the  floor  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  give  up  her  own  less  upright  concep- 
tion of  what  a  puffer  should  be.  A  storm 
threatened.  But  the  clouds  were  dispersed  by 
Robert,  who  tied  the  ends  of  his  handkerchief 
into  knots,  and  made  two  little  men  speak  and 
move  on  his  first  fingers  in  a  tremendously 
animated  manner. 

The  change  of  expression  in  Ann's  face 
astonished  young  Stokes.  He  saw  then  for  the 
first  time  a  fact  which  is  almost  as  common  as 
light  or  air  :  or  rather  the  fact  hit  him  between 
the  eyes  like  a  fives-ball.  It  was  simple  enough, 
but  at  that  moment  it  glowed  before  him  with 
the  colour  and  vastness  of  a  sunset  in  early 
summer  over  wet  sand  and  sea,  when  the  whole 
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world  seems  glowing  and  quivering  with  light 
and  the  reflection  of  light.  You  move  over 
the  wet  ribbed  sand  in  a  pervading  blaze  of 
colour.  The  fact  was  ludicrously  ordinary  : 
nothing  more  astounding  than  the  dawn  and 
growth  of  intelligence  in  a  young  human  being. 
The  houses  in  London  where  this  was  not 
happening  were,  after  all,  exceptional.  And  the 
love  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  .  .  .  Thoughts 
swept  through  his  mind  (each  man's  uncon- 
trovertible  kingdom)  in  a  bewildering  shining 
stream.  It  was  some  comfort  to  be  able  in- 
stantly to  decide  that  he  would  spend  his  life 
in  writing  great  volumes  (he  saw  an  old  man 
drawing  a  thumb-nail  along  a  neatly  stoutly 
bound  long  line  of  them)  to  try  and  make  him- 
self and  other  men  realize  a  little  the  meaning 
and  magnificence  of  life.  He  thought  :  why 
do  we  move  about  through  life  with  great  things 
under  our  very  noses,  our  eyes  apparently  open, 
our  minds  apparently  in  working  order,  and  not 
see  and  not  realize  ?  What  is  it  that  suddenly 
sets,  like  a  struck  match,  the  realization  of  some 
thing  leaping  to  flame  within  us  ? 

No  one  knows,  though  many  guess. 

By  this  time  (two  minutes  perhaps)  Robert's 
fund  of  talk  was  becoming  exhausted.  The 
little  white  knots  of  fellows  nodded  less  nimbly 
on  his  fingers,  so  Ann  brightened  to  remark  : 

"Ann.    Puffer-puff." 

And  Sophie  said  :   "  Oh,  Ann,  ree-ally  !  " 
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Very  soon  after  this,  at  half-past  five,  the 
nurse  came  to  put  them  to  bed.  They  were 
each  given  a  piece  of  Velma  chocolate,  with 
gentle  instructions  from  their  mother  on  no 
account  to  unwrap  it  until  they  were  in  the 
nursery.  They  then  joined  hands,  the  chocolate 
tightly  clasped  in  the  free  hand,  and  hand  in 
hand  they  kissed  the  grown-ups  good  night  and 
hand  in  hand  they  trotted  to  the  door,  where 
Ann  was  picked  up  in  nurse's  arms.  All  the 
way  upstairs  Sophie  explained  how  Ann  had 
persisted  hi  wanting  to  be  a  puffer-puff,  and 
Ann,  delighted,  waved  her  arms  and  cried  out : 
"  Ann.  Puffer-puff." 

Robert  went  to  the  door,  which  he  softly 
opened  that  he  might  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  small  procession.  His  wife  wondered  how 
many  fathers  loved  their  children  as  much  as 
Robert  loved  hers  and  his. 

Coming  back,  Vaux  said  to  young  Stokes  : 
"  Monson  was  saying  how  capital  you  were  with 
kiddies." 

"  Oh  !   did  he  ?  "  said  Stokes. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  arn't  I  ?  " 

Vaux  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  remarked  it :  not  specially 
with  kids." 

"  Some  kiddies  seem  to  like  me  a  good  deal." 

"  Don't  you  like  Sophie  and  Ann  ?  " 

Young  Stokes  flushed. 
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"  Of  course  I  do.  Immensely.  Only  they're 
so  frightfully  good,  you  know,  and  well-be- 
haved." 

"  We  can't  stand  children  being  a  nuisance," 
said  Robert,  just  a  little  pompously  perhaps. 

"  No.  I  know."  Young  Stokes  laughed. 
"  But  they  make  me  feel  frightfully  old." 
And  he  went  out  of  the  room — to  smoke. 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  "  Robert  asked 
his  wife,  and  Florence  answered  : 

"  He  was  rather  spoiled,  I'm  afraid,  being  the 
youngest  and  so  very  high-spirited." 

Her  answer  did  not  allay  Robert's  slight 
annoyance.  But  he  leaned  over  her,  and  gently 
patting  her  back  he  inquired  with  much  con- 
cern, as  he  made  a  point  of  doing  at  least  twice 
every  day,  "  Feeling  all  right,  dear,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite,  thank  you,  Robert." 

"That's  right.  That's  right."  He  hastily 
caught  her  up  writh  cheerful  assurance  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room  when  the  maid 
-Bnnounced  in,  funnily  enough,  almost  the  same 
tone  of  shy  self-consciousness  with  which  Robert 
had  put  the  tender  inquiry  to  his  wife  : 

"  Mdnsignor  Dumond,  madam." 

And  Father  Gabriel  walked  into  the  room. 
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IV 

He  was  tall  arid  walked  at  his  full  height, 
erect :  erect,  though  he  was  a  man  well  advanced 
in  years.  Mrs.  Vaux  rose,  and  bowing,  kissed 
his  hand.  He  touched  the  back  of  her  head 
with  his  hand,  murmuring — "  Dear  child."  On 
his  first  finger  he  wore  a  thick  ring  set  with  an 
enormous  yellow  stone. 

Unable  to  share  his  wife's  emotion,  Robert 
Vaux  felt  a  little  awkward  ;  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Women,  he  thought,  especially  women 
who  were  mothers,  ought  to  be  devout:  there 
was  something  very  suitable,  even  very  becom- 
ing, in  a  woman's  devotion  to  her  religion.  He 
was  pleased  at  his  wife's  being  a  favourite 
penitent  of  a  priest  of  wide  popularity  and 
eminence.  He  also  liked  Father  Gabriel.  There 
was  no  nonsense  about  him ;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  far  too  well-bred  to  be  the  priest 
to  any  one  who  did  not  want  it.  He  never 
meddled,  nor  had  he  the  irritating  manner  of 
appearing,  like  many  priests,  to  know  more  than 
he  ought. 

Whether  Father  Gabriel  liked  Robert  Vaux 
it  was  impossible  to  say,  because  the  priest's 
impersonal  kindliness  had  in  him  been  cultivated 
to  the  point  of  perfection.  Father  Gabriel  was 
without  any  doubt  a  remarkable  man.  His 
influence  was  immense.  And  he  owed  his 
influence  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  filled 
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the  imagination  with  quite  beautiful  complete- 
ness. He  had  indeed  made  it  his  business  to 
do  so,  and  had  succeeded  in  hitting  off  precisely 
the  popular  idea  of  what  a  priest  ought  to  be, 
in  appearance,  in  manner  and  in  habits.  He 
was  as  carefully  arranged  a  priest  as  Vaux  was 
a  carefully  arranged  gentleman  :  only  of  course 
for  very  different  reasons. 

Father  Gabriel  had  a  clear  idea  of  his  duty 
as  a  son  of  Mother  Church.  He  saw  himself 
stooping  down  to  lift  his  weaker  brethren  from 
care  and  sin  into  safety  and  peace.  And  as  he 
passed  them  over,  he  took  from  them  nothing 
for  himself  and  all  he  could  possibly  get  for 
Mother  Church.  He  himself  ate  brown  bread 
(Hovis)  and  drank  milk.  The  effect  of  his  doing 
so  at  smart  luncheon-parties  was  prodigious, 
because  he  ate  his  frugal  fare  quite  simply 
without  apology  or  parade  of  any  kind. 

Father  Gabriel  had  one  extravagance,  which 
was  a  delightfully  open  secret.  It  endeared  him 
to  many,  showing  him  human  and  in  so  delicious 
a  manner  human.  He  gave  full  rein  to  his 
passion  for  the  smell  of  lavender  :  old  English 
lavender,  in  every  form  ;  the  flower  dried,  in 
sachets  ;  lavender  soap,  lavender  water,  lavender 
bath-salts.  It  was  even  said  on  good  authority 
that  he  burned  lavender  stalks  as  incense  in 
his  room.  The  fragrance  of  lavender  hung 
around  him  ;  and  many  ladies  in  consequence 
considered  lavender  too  holy  a  scent  for  ordinary 
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use.  The  odour  of  lavender  was  identical  with 
the  odour  of  sanctity. 

And  now,  as  Mrs.  Vaux  breathed  his  perfume, 
she  felt  soothed  and  happy. 

Father  Gabriel  said  :  "I  hope  you  are  quite 
well."  And  he  smiled.  He  smiled  at  Vaux :  he 
smiled  on  his  wife.  It  was  a  conquering  smile. 
The  large  prominent  eyes  twinkled  and  flickered  : 
the  sensitive  nostrils  twitched  :  all  the  little 
lines  round  his  large  eyes  and  on  his  high  fore- 
head marked  themselves  out.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  nerve  in  his  face  were  in  play  to  control 
the  beneficence  of  his  emotion.  His  delicate 
lips  too,  delicate  as  his  ears,  were  pressed  more 
closely  together  than  usual. 

"  Ah  !  the  old  Italian  painters — the  masters 
— knew  when  a  woman  was  most  beautiful. 
They  knew." 

The  maid  brought  in  a  glass  of  milk  on  a  tray 
with  a  slice  of  brown  bread  (Hovis),  which  she 
handed  to  Father  Gabriel  in  a  tremor  of 
nervous  respect. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said  to  the  girl 
as  he  took  them,  with  such  studied  courtesy 
that  she  nearly  dropped  the  tray  in  her  pleasure. 

And  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Vaux,  he  said : 
"  I'm  pampered.  I  blush  to  think  how  many 
glasses  of  milk  I  consume  in  one  day." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Vaux,  "but  milk  is  so 
wholesome,  so  full  of  nourishment.  And  I  don't 
like  to  think  .  ." 
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She  had  not  the  power  to  say  what  she  did  not 
like  to  think.  Father  Gabriel  smiled. 

"  There's  no  fear  of  my  fading  away.  Just 
yet  at  any  rate.  And  in  this  room  too.  There's 
a  freshness,  a  brightness  about  this  room,  which 
is  most  stimulating.  It's  the  atmosphere  of 
young  life ;  young,  happy  life,  which  is  caught 
and  sent  laughing  back  at  you  by  the  Morris 
chintzes.  They  are  Morris  chintzes  ?  Ah,  I 
thought  so.  So  graceful  and  fresh  and  alive. 
But  tell  me,  I  haven't  come  too  late  to  have  my 
heart  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the  little  girls, 
have  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Vaux,  "  I'm 
afraid  you  have.  But  I'll  ring  and  have  them 
brought  down  again." 

"  Yes.  Please,  Robert,  do,"  said  Mrs,  Vaux 
eagerly. 

But  Father  Gabriel  held  up  both  his  hands  hi 
protestation.  "  No.  Not  by  any  means  !  "  he 
urged.  "  Give  me  a  treat,  a  great  treat.  Just 
to  peep  in  on  them  in  their  bath.  Might  I,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

Mrs.  Vaux  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  her  children's  little  bodies  would  be 
bare  to  her  priest's  blessing.  And  Vaux  said  : 

"  Capital  notion  !  " 

"  And  beauty's  self  they  are,  when  all  their 
clothes  are  gone,"  said  Father  Gabriel,  twinkling 
at  Vaux,  who  smiled  back  cordially  as  though 
he  knew  and  appreciated  the  allusion. 
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Very  soon  they  proceeded  upstairs  to  the 
bathroom.  Mrs.  Vaux  led  the  way  with  Father 
Gabriel,  and  Vaux  followed,  not  quite  sure  if  he 
wasn't  perhaps  a  little  intruding.  However,  he 
found  himself  following,  and  his  hesitation  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stop  him.  Besides,  it 
always  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  his  little 
girls  in  their  bath,  though  he  always  needed 
some  excuse  to  take  him  to  the  bathroom. 

The  under-nurse  slipped  out  as  they  entered. 
Vaux  stood  in  the  doorway,  until  the  nurse 
asked  him  to  shut  the  door  :  then  he  leaned 
against  it. 

Sophie  and  Ann  were  in  the  bath  with  their 
hair  gathered  up  under  little  india-rubber  caps. 
Ann  sat  at  the  tap  end.  It  was  Sophie's 
privilege  of  age  to  have  the  other  end,  a  privilege 
which  Ann  had  not  yet  begun  to  resent.  She 
did  not  realize  the  unpleasant  possibilities  of  a 
cold  drip  down  the  back.  They  sat  very  good 
and  still,  quite  obviously  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  own  quiet  fashion.  Vaux  wished  they 
would  splash  and  shout. 

"  What  dears  !  what  dears  !  "  murmured 
Father  Gabriel.  "  Such  perfect  little  bodies  in 
all  the  sweetness  of  their  stainless  innocence  !  " 

"  No  :.. mustn't  suck  the  sponge,"  said  Nurse 
firmly  to  Ann,  who  stared  round-eyed  at  Father 
Gabriel. 

"  She  always  wants  to  suck  the  sponge," 
explained  Sophie  in  a  friendly  way,  "  and  I 
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always  sits  here  'cos  I  hates  the  drippies  and 
I'm  the  oldest." 

And  she  slid  down  to  her  full  length  in  the 
bath  so  that  her  feet  touched  Ann's  feet,  who 
left  off  staring  at  Father  Gabriel  to  laugh  and 
call  out  "  'Opie,  'Opie  !  " 

And  Vaux,  as  though  to  clinch  an  argument, 
decided  that  decently  brought -up  children 
naturally  ought  to  be  good. 

"  When  am  I  going  to  sit  up  later  than 
Ann?"  asked  Sophie.  "Old  girls  ought  to." 

Vaux  chuckled  to  himself  "  Old  girl,"  and 
Mrs.  Vaux  explained  there  was  no  need  to  think 
about  it  just  yet.  Father  Gabriel  beamed,  and 
said  to  Nurse  with  all  his  graciousness  : 

"  I  don't  expect  we  ought  to  be  hindering 
you  any  longer." 

"  Hindering,"  was  all  that  Nurse  could  say, 
but  she  managed  to  express  in  the  word  a 
perfect  expostulation. 

Mrs.  Vaux  touched  Father  Gabriel's  arm. 
The  gesture  and  her  softly  uttered,  "  Oh  !  but 
would  you  !  "  showed  that  she  was  asking  for 
something  so  precious  that  it  took  all  her 
courage  to  ask  it.  Father  Gabriel  understood. 
He  swiftly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  each 
child,  murmuring  a  blessing,  while  Nurse  and 
Mrs.  Vaux  crossed  themselves  reverently.  The 
children,  sensitive  to  the  awe  of  their  elders, 
stared  and  sat  very  still. 

Vaux  turned  away  to  the  open  door.    He  was 
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quite  certain  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  a  man's 
women-folk  to  be  devout.  As  for  his  son — well, 
it  was  no  bad  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  something 
out  of  which  to  grow. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Vaux  in  a  whisper. 

She  was  intensely  moved. 


On  Sunday  morning  Vaux  got  up  the  moment 
he  awoke.  He  felt  clear-headed  and  pleased. 
He  stretched  himself  almost  athletically,  and 
remembering  the  phrase  clean-limbed  young 
Englishman,  he  slapped  his  chest  till  it  pinkened, 
and  smiled  at  himself  in  the  glass.  He  enjoyed 
brushing  his  hair,  he  enjoyed  cleaning  his  teeth, 
and  the  edge  on  his  safety  razor  was  remarkable. 
He  purposely  took  a  colder  bath  than  usual ; 
and  in  it  he  splashed  and  spluttered  and  kicked, 
the  very  picture  of  manliness  and  virtue. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  thought  as  he  rubbed  his  body 
dry,  "  this  is  how  a  man  ought  to  feel  in  the 
early  morning  "  :  and  nearly  convinced  himself 
that  he  invariably  did  feel  so. 

At  breakfast  his  tea  tasted  delicious,  and  his 
first  pipe  after  breakfast  made  him  sorry  for 
women  who  were  denied  much,  whose  bodies 
rarely  glowed  to  health  and  cold  water  as  a 
man's  could  ;  who  at  their  best  were  passive 
and  dutiful,  like  his  wife,  dear  woman,  and  at 
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their  worst  malignant  nuisances,   from  which 
his  own  life  had  been  fortunately  free. 

"  For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep." 

That  was  it.  And  his  wife  was  serenely 
waiting  the  advent  of  their  third  child.  In  his 
happy  mood  of  confidence  Vaux  was  sure  it 
would  be  a  boy.  The  world  was  admirably 
arranged,  if  a  man  had  but  the  sense  to  see  the 
method  of  its  arrangement. 

The  happy  mood  continued  all  through  the 
morning,  and  after  lunch  he  started  earlier  than 
usual  for  his  walk  in  the  Park  and  went  further. 
And  because  he  went  further  than  usual  he 
came  in  view  of  the  Marble  Arch  and  the  place 
where  men  address  meetings  ;  and  because  he 
felt  more  buoyantly  well  than  usual  he  thought 
it  would  be  amusing  to  hear  for  once  what  sort 
of  grievances  and  theories  the  odd  fellows  who 
spoke  were  airing.  He  was  alive  for  new  experi- 
ence. Every  phase  of  life,  he  thought,  should 
have  its  interest  for  a  healthy  man  of  intelli- 
gence. 

He  found,  as  he  came  nearer,  two  or  three 
circles  of  uncertain  circumference.  Many  people 
preferred  to  move  on  the  outskirts  of  one  and 
another,  sampling  what  the  wind  brought  them 
of  each  speaker  in  turn.  The  contrast  between 
the  passionate  eagerness  of  the  speakers  and  the 
cheerful  inattention  of  these  strollers  was  very 
striking  indeed  :  it  tickled  Vaux.  But  being 
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alone  and  disliking  to  appear  dilettante  even  in 
his  judgment  of  a  stump  orator  (you  see,  he  did 
not  read  his  Literary  Supplement  for  nothing), 
he  pressed  quietly  into  the  inner  ring  round  an 
impassioned  little  man  with  rough  hair  and  a 
shaggy  beard  and  eyes  that  blazed.  He  noticed 
that  the  little  man  in  his  fervour  had  worked 
his  dickey  loose,  and  that  his  dickey  ridicu- 
lously bulged  out  of  his  waistcoat  :  also  that  he 
constantly  mopped  the  sweat  off  his  neck  and 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief  he  had  crumpled 
into  a  dirty  ball  in  his  right  hand. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Vaux  caught  the 
drift  of  the  man's  words  :  something  apparently 
was  disgusting  and  depraved  and  worse  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  "  What  raises  a  man," 
the  speaker  shouted,  "  above  the  beasts  of  the 
field  ?  His  reason.  And  does  he  employ  this 
human  quality  of  reason  in  this  the  most 
important  function  of  his  life  ?  He  does  not." 

Though  his  periods  are  abrupt,  the  little 
fellow  seems  in  earnest,  Vaux  thought,  amiably 
pleased  at  his  broadmindedness  ;  and  wondered 
what  the  perspiring  little  orator  considered  the 
most  important  function.  He  was  quickly  to  be 
enlightened,  and  with  enlightenment  his  mood 
of  amiable  tolerance  faded.  For  the  little  orator 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  instinct  which 
governed  the  animal  world  and  how  among 
human  beings  that  instinct  had  become  to  a 
large  extent  vitiated.  Vaux  thought  his  reason- 
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ing  loose  and  perfunctory  ;  and  missed  the  link 
which  brought  the  little  speaker  to  the  phrase 
"  man's  high  prerogatives  of  knowledge  and 
self-control  "  which  he  stopped  impressively  to 
repeat  after  a  dramatic  pause  :  "  Man's  high 
prerogatives  of  knowledge  and  self-control." 

And  then,  with  what  Vaux  considered  an 
idiotic  assumption  of  dignity,  he  slowly  con- 
tinued : 

"  Is  man  to  use  these  high  prerogatives  for  the 
betterment  of  the  human  race  ?  Or  is  he  still 
to  regard  this  august  function  as  a  necessary 
evil  and  impure  :  still  to  be  stuck  in  the  idea  of 
Paul  the  Jew  that  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
burn  ?  Is  he  to  use  all  his  equipment  of  intelli- 
gence and  power  to  let  the  light  break  in  upon 
dark  places  ..." 

Vaux  thought  with  angry  disgust  :  "  This 
swine  is  an  advocate  of  free  love "  ;  and 
looking  round  for  a  policeman,  he  missed  some 
of  the  little  orator's  sentences.  When  he  picked 
up  the  thread  again,  he  heard  these  words  : 

"  I  tell  you  this,  that  no  child  has  been  given 
its  proper  birthright  that  has  not  been  born  of 
the  full  joy  of  a  woman  and  the  full  joy  of  a  man. 
More  than  half  the  poor,  peevish,  discontented 
people  with  little  vitality  and  no  pluck  owe 
their  pitiful  existence  to  over-feeding,  over- 
drinking, and  lack  of  control  on  the  man's  part, 
to  the  consequent  resignation  and  indifference 
or  worse  on  the  woman's.  They  have  been  mis- 
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begotten.  They  have  not  been  wanted.  How 
long  will  this  ghastly  state  of  things  be  allowed 
to  continue  ?  How  long  will  ignorance  and 
darkness  weaken  the  human  race,  and  hypocrisy 
pass  for  purity  ?  I  tell  you  this,  the  husband 
who  forces  himself  upon  his  wife  ought  to  be 
whipped.  He  is  what  Balzac  has  called  him,  an 
orang-outang  ;  the  husband  who  forces  himself 
upon  his  wife  when  she  is  pregnant  ought  to  be 
stoned.  It  is  now  known  that  ..." 

But  Vaux  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  He 
turned  sharply  away,  red  with  anger,  red  with 
shame,  and  unceremoniously  made  his  way  out 
of  the  crowd. 

The  filthy  little  fellow  was  one  of  those 
maniacs  who  were  a  danger  to  the  community. 
How  dared  such  a  creature  poison  the  air  with 
his  nauseous  imaginings  ?  Rage  boiled  within 
him,  and  shame  ;  burning  shame  due,  as  he 
easily  explained  it,  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
neither  called  the  police  to  stop  the  fellow  nor 
even  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  himself  to 
interrupt  the  fellow's  flow  of  foulness.  Had  he 
only  made  one  resolute  onset  a  dozen  stout 
arms  would  soon  have  pulled  the  rascal  from 
his  perch  and  given  him  a  sound  lesson  in 
decency.  . 

And  the  words  were  repeated  within  his  mind  : 
"  I  tell  you  this,  that  no  child  has  been  given 
its  proper  birthright  that  has  not  been  born  of 
the  full  joy  of  a  woman  ..." 
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Vaux  saw  the  man's  sweaty  forehead  and  his 
protruding  dickey.  He  saw  the  loathsome  face 
from  which  keen  eyes  shone  under  hairy  brows. 
It  was  horrible  that  a  man  could  speak  of  such 
things  publicly  ;  and  more  horrible  still  that 
he  should  utter  them  in  the  open  air  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  when  the  sun  was  shining.  To  think 
about  such  things  at  all  was  .  .  .  pah  !  Vaux 
spat,  as  though  he  had  tasted  a  bad  smell ;  and 
the  vision  became  clearer  of  a  husband's  return 
from  a  City  dinner,  of  his  thoughts  in  the  cab,  of 
his  entry  into  his  wife's  bedroom,  of  her  gentle 
remonstrance,  of  her  all  but  completely  re- 
strained sobbing  as  he  left  her.  .  .  .  And  in  the 
morning  there  was  no  doubt  .  .  . 

The  clean-limbed  young  Englishman  of  the 
morning  was  polluted  by  the  speaker's  filth. 
Was  the  pure  young  girl  to  blame  whose  white 
muslin  he  had  seen  splashed  to  ruin  by  the  mud 
from  a  motor  omnibus  ?  Was  he  to  blame  .  .  .  ? 
Blame.  Ridiculous.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
forget  the  fellow's  foul  words  as  quickly  and 
completely  as  possible. 

He  walked  home  at  a  great  pace,  and  when  he 
got  home,  he  did  not  loiter  in  the  hall.  He 
immediately  went  upstairs,  took  a  hot  bath, 
and  put  on  an  entire  change  of  clothing.  The 
delicacy  of  his  feelings  towards  his  wife  and 
children  prompted  this  action,  which  also  post- 
poned the  moment  when  he  should  again  come 
into  their  presence. 
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VI 

Vaux  felt  irritable  at  tea.  Though  the  effect 
of  the  Morris  chintzes  was  clean  and  soothing, 
his  wife's  placidity  annoyed  him ;  nor  was  he 
in  the  mood  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  little 
girls  or  to  cope  with  the  unmanageable  spirits 
of  his  young  brother-in-law  who  had  returned 
(having  started  at  6  a.m.)  from  a  wild  motor- 
cycle ride  into  the  country.  Callers,  too,  were 
expected  after  the  Albert  Hall  concert. 

So  he  went  into  the  study  to  read  immediately 
after  Sophie  and  Ann  had  been  kissed,  and  told 
Sophie  to  be  sure  and  bring  Ann  to  say  good 
night  to  him. 

He  had  lately  bought  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  William  Morris,  the  pages  of  which 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  musingly  to  cut  with 
an  immense  ivory  paper-knife,  very  smooth  and 
cool  to  the  cheek.  He  took  three  volumes  from 
the  shelf  and  began  to  cut  the  pages  methodically, 
glancing  at  a  line  here  and  a  line  there  while  he 
smoothed  the  ivory  on  his  face.  It  gave  him  a 
sensation  that  was  pleasantly  remote  and 
scholarly.  Wholesome  fine  stuff,  so  he  mused, 
these  stories  in  verse  of  William  Morris.  To 
read  them  after  the  filth  there  was  to  be  en- 
countered in  life  was  like  the  scent  of  a  sweet- 
briar  bush  to  nostrils  that  had  been  nauseated 
by  an  evil-smelling  drain.  The  metaphor 
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pleased  him  by  its  aptness.  For  had  not  Morris 
painted  a  series  of  pictures  called  the  Briar 
Rose  ?  Or  if  it  were  not  Morris,  it  was  at  any 
rate  his  friend  Burne- Jones. 

His  contentment  grew.  He  could  even  smile 
at  the  swine's  total  ignorance  of  women  and 
marriage.  A  good  woman  wanted  children ; 
wanted  to  please  her  husband.  As  though 
women  .  .  .  Faugh  !  ! 

Vaux  did  not  follow  out  the  line  of  thought. 
It  was  better  snapped  with  a  hoot  of  disgust. 
To  treat  the  swine's  words  seriously  was  to 
nurse  contamination.  Faugh  !  !  he  went  again 
with  still  more  vigour,  and  crossing  his  knees 
picked  up  another  volume. 

He  wondered  if  the  lines  "  His  strength  was 
as  the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was 
pure  "  came  in  Tennyson  or  the  Bible.  Where- 
ever  they  came,  he  realized  again  from  his  own 
experience  their  sterling  truth.  He  smiled  again. 
The  pure  manhood  of  an  English  gentleman  ; 
as  though  its  strength  could  be  troubled  by  the 
belchings  of  a  dirty  little  stump  orator  with  a 
sweaty  face  who  wore  a  flannel  shirt  and  a 
dickey.  The  idea  was  laughable.  Even  if  some 
germ  of  truth  was  somewhere  hidden  in  the 
poor  little  swine's  .  .  .  Faugh  !  !  He  stopped 
himself  in  time.  That  way  danger  lay  :  the 
danger  of  contamination. 

To  keep  his  mind  from  that  misfortune  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  book  in  his 
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hand  and  began  to  read  a  poem  "  Mother  and 
Son,"  which  he  remembered  young  Stokes  had 
once  said  was  the  finest  poem  (with  "  The 
Message  of  the  March  Wind  ")  Morris  had  ever 
written. 

Vaux  read  the  first  twenty-five  lines  without 
catching  their  drift.  His  mind  kept  wandering. 
So  he  read  them  again,  thinking  :  "  Yes,  very 
fine.  Very  fine.  Most  powerful."  He  was  in 
the  generous  mood  so  deeply  as  almost  to  wish 
that  its  author  were  a  struggling  young  writer 
whom  he  could  help  with  a  five  pound  note. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  he  thought,  to  become 
some  day  a  patron  of  letters.  He  must  keep 
his  eye  open.  All  the  writers  he  knew  happened 
to  be  rich. 

Meanwhile  the  eye  of  his  mind  had  again 
been  distracted  ;  so  he  turned  back,  glad  that 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  read,  as  he 
lived,  solely  for  pleasure.  Where  was  he  ? 
Yes,  yes.  A  woman  talking  to  her  son— a  boy  : 
an  unmarried  woman,  he  gathered.  A  very  sad, 
very  proper  subject  for  a  dramatic  poem  ;  the 
genre  of  which  Browning  was  such  a  master. 
Doubtless  the  painful  subject  would  have  a 
suitable  moral.  By  the  way,  he  must  remember 
to  see  if  the  pattern  of  the  chintzes  could  be 
repeated,  as  several  covers  of  one  set  showed 
signs  of  wear. 

He  settled  himself  to  read  ;  this  Morris  must 
have  been  a  magnificent  fellow  ;  a  gentleman 
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of  course,  and  a  man  of  means  :  not  like  that 
sweaty  little  .  .  .  Faugh  !  ! 

Vaux  reached  out  for  a  cigarette  and  lighted 
it.  It  may  have  been  the  subtle  result  of  inhal- 
ing the  smoke,  or  the  pleasant  sight  of  the  blue- 
grey  smoke  straightly  rising  from  the  cigarette's 
lighted  tip,  but  his  brain  steadied.  The  words 
leaped  to  life,  as  words  sometimes  do.  His  mood 
of  patronage  dropping  left  him  bare  to  the 
poem's  spirit.  The  meaning  gripped  him.  He 
read  on  astare,  his  eyelids  never  closing.  He 
read : 

Son,  sorrow  and  wisdom  he  taught  me, 

and  sore  I  grieved  and  learned 

As  we  twain  grew  into  one  ; 

and  the  heart  within  me  burned 

With  the  very  hopes  of  his  heart. 

Ah,  son,  it  is  piteous 

But  never  again  in  my  life 

shall  I  dare  to  speak  to  thee  thus 

So  may  these  lonely  words 

about  thee  creep  and  cling, 

These  words  of  the  lonely  night 

in  the  days  of  our  wayfaring. 

Many  a  child  of  woman 

to-night  is  born  in  the  town, 

The  desert  of  folly  and  wrong  ; 

and  of  what  and  whence  are  they  grown  ? 

Many  and  many  an  one 

of  wont  and  use  is  born. 

The  voice  of  the  filthy  little  fellow  started 
suddenly  shouting  with  hellish  glee  in  his  ear, 
shouting  the  words  of  the  last  two  lines  in 
triumph.  He  was  caught  off  his  guard,  caught 
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at  unawares.  He  had  no  defence.  He  could 
not  even  stop  reading.  He  was  forced  to  go 
on  reading,  and  he  read  : 

Many  and  many  an  one 
of  wont  and  use  is  born  ; 
For  a  husband  is  taken  to  bed 
as  a  hat  or  a  ribbon  is  worn. 
Prudence  begets  her  thousands. 

On  and  on  he  was  taken.  Each  couplet  struck 
him  :  each  phrase  pierced  him : 

E'en  such  is  the  care  of  Nature 

that  man  should  never  die, 

Though  she  breed  of  the  fools  of  the  earth 

and  the  dregs  of  the  city  sty. 

But  thou,  O  son,  O  son, 

of  very  love  wert  born. 

His  eyes  felt  hot :  there  was  a  tightening  on 
his  throat  as  though  his  throat  was  clutched 
by  the  tough  fingers  of  some  imp,  who  whispered 
a  tag  of  his  youth,  "Thou  art  the  man,"  and 
something  in  him,  trying  to  answer,  kept  moan- 
ing :  "  Senseless  muck,  and  it's  too  late  now, 
it's  too  late.  What's  the  good  of  it,  senseless 
muck  :  I  tell  you,  it's  too  late  now,  it's  too 
late,"  and  the  vision  of  that  return  kept  passing 
through  h'is  mind.  And  still  he  read  on  :  there 
were  no  tears  in  his  eyes  : 

But  thou,  O  son,  O  son, 

of  very  love  wert  born, 

When  our  hope  fulfilled  bred  hope 

and  fear  was  a  folly  outworn. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  toil  and  the  hattle 
all  sorrow  and  grief  we  weighed, 
We  hoped  and  we  were  not  ashamed, 
We  knew  and  we  were  not  afraid. 

He  finished  the  poem,  but  the  little  final  section 
with  its  crash  of  hope  and  joy  had  no  meaning 
to  him.  His  mind  had  no  more  power  to  take 
in  any  meaning. 

There  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  a  cigarette 
between  his  fingers  (its  blue-grey  line  of 
smoke  rising  straightly  to  pleasant  flickering 
curves),  an  immense  ivory  paper-knife  on  his 
knee,  a  well-dressed,  well-groomed  English 
gentleman,  clean-limbed,  too,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  reading  Morris  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  : 
there  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair  quite  still  :  with 
the  fixed  terrible  stillness  of  a  wild  animal  held 
in  a  trap.  Deserves  to  be  whipped  .  .  .  robbed 
of  its  proper  birthright  ...  of  wont  and  use 
is  born  .  .  .  O  son,  O  son,  of  very  love  wert 
born  .  .  .  the  fools  of  the  earth  and  the  dregs 
of  the  city  sty  ...  as  a  hat  or  a  ribbon  is  worn. 
The  phrases  fell  on  him  like  the  blows  of  a  lash. 

The  door  was  quietly  opened  and  Mrs.  Vaux 
said,  "  Now,  darlings,  come  in  and  kiss  Daddie 
good  night." 

Ann  slowly  chanted  "  Night  night,  Daddie," 
as  she  toddled  across  the  room. 

Sophie  said,  "  What's  the  matter,  Daddie  ?  " 
She  had  run  in  first  and  saw  her  father's  face 
after  he  had  got  up  and  before  he  turned  round. 
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For  an  instant  Vaux  longed  that  his  wife  might 
notice  something  :  for  an  instant  it  seemed  as 
though  three  strangers  had  come  into  his  room. 

"  Daddie  gets  so  engrossed  in  his  reading," 
said  Mrs.  Vaux. 

"  Funny  Daddy,"  said  Sophie,  stroking  one 
cheek,  kissing  the  other.  And  Ann  repeated 
"  'Unny  Daddie,"  and  pleased  with  the  words 
went  on  repeating  them. 

"  Reading  Morris,  dear  ? "  said  his  wife, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  How  very 
nice  !  " 

Vaux  turned  away  from  her.  But  she  stepped 
nearer  to  him,  and  blushing  at  the  unusual 
intimacy  of  her  words,  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
hoping  to  please  her  husband  :  "  Robert,  I  felt 
him  move  ...  for  the  first  time." 

To  cover  her  shyness,  which  was  intense,  she 
immediately  called  to  the  children: 

"  Come  along,  my  darlings.  Come  with 
mother." 

And  she  went  out  of  the  room,  walking  care- 
fully as  many  women  in  her  condition  instinc- 
tively do. 

Vaux,  alone,  for  the  first  time  felt  an  active 
dislike  of  his  wife.  She's  entirely  without  any 
feeling,  he  thought,  and  the  thought  was  a  con- 
solation. 
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VII 

Young  Gerald  Stokes  was  in  tremendous  form 
at  dinner.  Robert  Vaux  felt  rather  important, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  small  boy  feels  rather 
important  when  he  has  cut  or  bumped  himself 
a  little  worse  than  usual.  You  chaps  don't 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  an  eye  as  black 
as  mine ;  is  the  small  boy's  attitude,  full  of 
comfort  and  distinction :  with  the  not  too 
haughty  afterthought  that  all  "  you  chaps " 
would  not  perhaps  bear  the  bump  with  quite 
the  same  heroism. 

Young  Stokes  was  immensely  proud  of  his 
exploit  on  the  motor-cycle,  and  unlike  his 
earnest  brother-in-law  he  recognized  his  pride 
and  rejoiced  in  it,  whereas  Robert  always 
recounted  any  little  exploit  as  though  it  were 
a  mere  nothing,  a  simple  matter  of  course. 

"  That's  the  best  of  being  by  nature  a  frousty 
slacker  :  when  you  do  pull  yourself  together 
and  rush  out  through  the  air.  My  hat  !  you 
enjoy  it.  Gad  !  I  feel  as  if  I'd  had  a  month's 
holiday.  You  ought  to  go  in  for  a  motor- 
cycle, Robert ;  in  that  beastly  car  of  yours  you 
might  as  well  be  in  a  Pullman  with  all  the 
windows  shut  for  all  the  feeling  of  rush  you 
get." 

"  Disgusting  things,  motor-cycles,"  said  Vaux. 
"  They're  a  public  nuisance." 
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"  Oh,  nuisance  be  damned  !  "  he  cried,  and 
"  Pardon,  sweet  lady,"  he  added  to  his  sister's 
gentle  expostulation,  and  went  careering  on  : 

"  Of  course,  they  are  a  bit  like  noisy  beetles. 
But  the  feeling  of  rush  through  the  air !  Your 
nut's  swept  clean  of  megrims.  The  feeling  of 
pace  !  I  defy  even  Robert  to  be  morbid  after 
six  hundred  yards  at  fifty  miles  an  hour." 

'  You  silly  boy.  Robert  never  is  morbid," 
said  Mrs.  Vaux. 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Florence,  let  the 
boy  chatter.  He's  only  trying  to  be  funny," 
said  Vaux  rather  snappishly. 

"  Sorry,  sorry,"  laughed  Jerry.  "  But  what 
I  meant  was  only  that  we  all  feel  lonely  at 
times.  Boxed  off,  shivering,  very  small,  dread- 
fully alone.  We  do.  Say  what  you  like,  we 
do  :  it's  a  plain  fact.  And,  what's  more,  that's 
what  we  are.  Loneliness  is  the  old  enemy,  and 
also  the  great  incentive.  For  what's  love  after 
all,  really,  I  mean  :  except  our  great  weapon 
against  loneliness?  Well,  when  you've  really 
got  a  lick  on,  racing  through  the  air,  you  triumph 
over  loneliness,  because  you  utterly  enjoy  it, 
and  then  you  feel  as  if  you  really  could  be  a 
decent  lover.  That's  what  I  mean.  It's  clear 
as  day." 

"  Rather  a  foggy  day,  I  think,"  said  Vaux, 
who  had  not  been  listening.  He  felt  his  wife 
was  looking  at  him  with  a  meaning,  questioning 
look  :  and  whenever  he  caught  her  eye,  there 
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came  a  gleam  in  it  and  the  flicker  of  a  shy  smile 
lighted  her  face,  as  though  she  were  very  softly 
whispering,  "  Aren't  you  glad  I  told  you  ?  " 

"  She's  not  in  the  least  sensitive,"  thought 
Vaux.  "  She  could  never  understand  what  I 
felt  just  now." 

Her  condition  and  her  apparent  pleasure  in 
it  irritated  him.  He  wanted  to  forget  and  she 
would  not  let  him  forget.  She  reminded  him  of 
that  filthy  little  fellow's  foul  words.  This 
horrible  modern  obsession  of  sex  :  this  peering 
into  the  privacies  of  a  man's  life  :  he  wondered 
what  the  world  was  coming  to.  Was  nothing 
to  be  kept  sacred  ? 

Still,  it  was  a  comfort  that  young  Jerry  was 
there,  with  his  rattle  of  talk  and  nonsense.  If 
he  were  not  .  .  .  the  idea  of  what  dinner  would 
be  like  just  on  this  evening  alone  with  Florence, 
gave  Vaux  a  stab  of  uneasiness. 

"  Yes,  that's  a  most  interesting  point,"  he 
said.  And  though  he  had  not  heard  three  suc- 
cessive words  of  Jerry's  refutation  of  the  charge 
of  fogginess,  he  spoke  with  complete  conviction. 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  young  Stokes  proceeded. 
"  The  essentials  of  an  acquaintance  are  that 
he  should  be  rich  and  successful  and  ornamental. 
You  must  have  him  in  large  numbers,  too  :  in 
a  constant  stream.  Whereas  the  quality  of  a 
friend  is  just  dearness.  Simply  dearness. 
Acquaintances  kill  time  :  friends  kill  loneliness. 
You  want  to  see  a  friend  to  talk  about  just  those 
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intimacies  which  one  keeps  sacred  from  ac- 
quaintances. Love  of  them  keeps  you  sensitive 
and  fresh  to  new  ideas.  Ideas,  by  gum,  they 
are  the  chief  power  in  the  world.  Once  a  new 
idea  touches  a  man  it  never  lets  him  go.  Never. 
That's  why  you're  so  jolly  wise  to  have  all 
your  reading  properly  filtered,  Robert,  my  boy. 
You  and  all  respectable  citizens  with  their  lives 
running  smoothly  are  simply  in  terror  of  ideas  : 
though,  God  knows,  you'd  have  thought  they 
were  impervious  to  anything.  Their  sly  little 
old  instinct  warns  them  in  some  mysterious 
manner  that  the  whole  little  structure  of  their 
lives  would  collapse  before  a  new  idea.  That's 
what  convention  and  religion  are  there  for  :  to 
keep  respectable  men  from  thinking.  That's 
why  convention  and  religion  are  really  so 
immensely  valuable,  for  Heaven  knows  what 
slush  we  should  get  into  if  respectable  men  did 
think.  But  they  don't,  and  they  never  will, 
bless  them." 

Mrs.  Vaux  would  have  felt  uneasy  about  what 
she  understood  of  what  her  little  brother  was 
saying,  had  not  Father  Gabriel  once  told  her 
that  young  men  who  thought  freely  always 
became  the  most  useful,  the  most  ardent 
servants  of  Mother  Church.  A  fall  or  two,  and 
their  self-confidence  forsook  them.  They  came 
back  to  the  bosom  of  their  ancient  Mother  to 
have  their  sins  forgiven  and  to  find  peace  and 
shelter. 
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Vaux  himself  was  glad  of  anything  which 
helped  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  wife 
and  his  own  thoughts.  Nothing  young  Stokes 
could  say  would  ever  make  the  least  impression 
upon  him,  even  if  young  Stokes  could  be  coherent 
for  two  consecutive  sentences. 

He  hoped  that  Jerry  would  continue  to  babble 
in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  not  prepared  for 
Jerry  to  say  very  seriously,  with  the  kindliest 
intention  in  the  world  : 

"  Florrie,  Robert's  got  something  on  his 
chest.  Make  him  talk  to  you  about  it.  I'm 
going  to  read  in  bed.  I'm  dog  tired.  All  that 
racing  through  the  air.  Acts  on  me  like  wine. 
I'm  afraid  I've  cackled  a  frightful  lot.  Good 
night,  Robert.  I  often  wish  ..." 

They  were  shaking  hands. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  asked  Vaux. 

"  Oh,  nothing ! "  young  Stokes  said,  blushing, 
and  added  very  shyly,  "  Only  that  we  could  ever 
be  friends  in  my  sense  of  the  word." 

"  My  dear  boy,  aren't  we  ?  " 

Young  Stokes  gave  a  pitiful  little  smile  as 
he  went  out  of  the  room ;  and  Vaux  was 
severe  with  himself  for  being  sentimental 
because  he  felt  for  a  moment  considerably 
moved.  The  feeling  only  increased  his  restless- 
ness. Nor  was  he  helped  by  a  sudden  longing 
to  be  a  small  boy  again  so  that  he  could  go 
and  cry  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  be  petted. 
For  a  full-grown  man  to  wish  that  seemed  to 
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him  ignominious.  Yet  there  was  Florence,  and 
she  was  asking  with  real  concern  and  kindliness 
in  her  voice  : 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  Robert  dear  ?  or 
is  it  just  Jerry's  nonsense  ?  " 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  wavered.  His 
fate  hung  in  the  balance.  No  one — not  Vaux 
himself — ever  knew  how  near  he  was  at  that 
moment  to  the  ignominy  of  falling  at  his  wife's 
knees  and  bursting  into  tears  like  a  little  boy 
and  asking  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  moment 
passed.  He  pulled  himself  together  :  became 
a  man  again,  and  setting  back  his  shoulders 
manfully,  he  dryly  said  : 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it's  only  the  boy's  nonsense." 

And  yet  he  was  angry  at  his  wife  for  being 
so  easily  and  immediately  satisfied  as  she  was. 
She  said  : 

"  But  you  do  think  he's  a  dear  boy,  don't 

you  ? " 

Vaux  answered  :  "Of  course  I  do  ;  of  course 
I  do." 

And  thought  with  reasonable  bitterness : 
"It's  easy  to  see  she  cares  more  for  that  young 
cub  of  a  brother  than  she  does  for  me." 

"  Because  •  he's  only  got  you  to  look  after 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Vaux,  who  regarded  her  husband 
with  respect  as  a  solid  reliable  man  ;  and  his 
influence  over  her  young  brother,  steadying  and 
sure  as  it  must  be,  the  very  finest  imaginable 
such  a  wayward  boy  could  have. 
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Vaux  paced  about  the  room,  trying  to  con- 
ceal his  restlessness.  He  could  not  very  well 
go  and  sit  alone  in  the  study  and  leave  Florence 
to  sit  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Still  less 
could  he  sit  quietly  down  and  snooze  and  chat 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  they  were 
together  of  an  evening. 

"  I  detest  these  Morris  chintzes,"  he  said 
suddenly.  They  seemed  to  be  grinning  at  him. 

"  Do  you,  dear  ?  I  thought  you  liked  them 
so  much,"  said  Florence  with  much  surprise. 

"  So  I  did.  But  they're  things  you  get  tired 
of.  They're  vulgar." 

"  Oh  no,  dear ;  surely  not.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  beautiful  things  Father  Gabriel  said 
about  them  only  yesterday  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't.  But  I  wonder  at  his  coun- 
tenancing such  a  man." 

"  Morris,  dear  ?  The  poet  who  wrote  those 
nice  fairy  tales  and  invented  such  pretty 
designs  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  And  haven't 
you  just  bought  a  handsome  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  ?  " 

"  He  wrote  things  to  sap  the  very  foundations 
of  the  home  ;  he  wrote  things  which  I  should 
be  sorry  for  any  daughter  of  mine  to  read." 

Mrs.  Vaux  sighed  and  set  her  lips  in  a  particular 
manner  which  her  husband  very  well  under- 
stood. It  signified  sorrow  for  an  infidel  and 
resignation  to  any  infamy  he  might  commit. 
Vaux  was  not  soothed.  And  his  wife  sat  with 
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her  hands  folded  in  front  of  her,  the  fingers 
of  either  hand  interwoven,  and  kept  tap- 
tapping  the  backs  of  her  hands  first  with  one 
finger,  then  with  another.  Too  obviously  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  she  sat  resigned,  patiently 
awaiting  her  time. 

"  Have  you  no  needlework,  darling  ?  "  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"  You  forget,  dear,  I  prefer  on  Sunday  even- 
ing to  ..."  his  wife  began  gently,  and  stopped. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Vaux.  "  I  expect 
you  want  to  read  some  sacred  ..."  He  handed 
her  Hours  at  the  Altar  which  lay,  bound  in 
white  vellum  with  red  lettering,  and  broad  red 
silk  markers,  upon  a  small  table.  "  I  shall  just 
go  and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  study  and  go  to 
bed  very  early." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Vaux,  taking  the 
book.  "  I  think  you're  wise  to  go  to  bed  in 
good  time.  You  look  a  little  tired." 

A  little  tired,  thought  Vaux  to  himself  as  he 
went  out  of  the  room  ;  and  was  pleased  at  his 
self-control.  He  used  the  word  in  his  mind  ; 
and  immediately  the  full  sentence  caught  alight 
from  it :  "  Man's  high  prerogatives  of  know- 
ledge and  self-control." 

Vaux  slammed  the  study  door.  It  was  all 
damn  nonsense,  damn'd  offensive  nonsense. 
Knowledge  indeed !  What  did  a  little  sweaty 
swine  in  a  dickey  know  about  the  private  life 
of  an  English  gentleman  ?  Marriage  was  marriage . 
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A  sacred  institution  for  the  prevention  of  sin 
and  the  propagation  of  children.  A  man  must 
be  a  man  and  assert  himself;  or  a  woman 
despised  him.  Of  course,  a  decent  woman  was 
not  like  some  drab  from  .  .  .  Faugh  !  Of  course 
it  was  natural  enough  to  be  soft  and  sentimental 
for  a  moment  over  a  poet's  pretty  fancy.  Yes  : 
it  certainly  was  a  pretty  fancy.  That  was  what 
poets  existed  for.  Dangerous  fellows,  perhaps, 
for  men  who  lacked  steadiness  and  character. 
Hadn't  Plato  said  as  much  ?  Oh  yes  !  Morris 
was  a  good  fellow  enough  for  a  poet.  Poets 
always  kicked  over  the  traces  a  bit ;  said  what 
they  did  not  mean.  Must  be  thought  daring, 
of  course.  Must  attract  attention.  Only  a 
child  ever  took  them  seriously.  A  man  of  the 
world  saw  through  them  clearly  enough. 
Naughty.  That  was  the  word.  Was  it  the 
Westminster  or  the  Spectator  said  Shelley  was 
merely  naughty  and  knew  it  when  he  wrote 
the  Epipsychidion?  It  was  different  with  the 
little  swine.  He  was  a  maniac ;  a  danger  to 
the  community.  He  deserved  to  be  whipped. . . . 
And  the  words  lighted  up  into  his  mind  the 
rest  of  the  outrageous  sentence — The  man  who 
forces  himself  upon  his  wife  deserves  to  be  whipped 
— and  the  sounding  word  orang-outang  rang  in 
his  head  like  a  refrain.  He  snapped  the  thread 
of  his  thoughts.  And  not  seeing  his  cigar- 
cutter,  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  and  spat 
it  into  the  fire-place. 
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He  smoked  his  cigar  to  the  very  end — with 
scarcely  one  hurried  pull.  He  was  determined 
to  show  that  a  man  of  his  character  was  not 
easily  disturbed  :  that  a  man  of  his  character 
would  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  little  underbred 
cur.  Was  he  or  was  he  not  master  in  his  own 
house  ?  Vaux  smiled  at  the  question,  and  care- 
fully extinguished  the  butt  of  his  cigar. 

He  undressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
usual,  and  went  into  his  wife's  room.  But  when 
he  came  back  into  his  own  bedroom,  he  was 
unable  to  sleep.  He  needed  all  his  watchful- 
ness to  still  the  clamour  of  voices  which  broke 
out  in  his  head  as  soon  as  he  began  to  doze — 
the  clamour  of  voices  in  which  the  loud  harsh- 
ness of  the  stump  orator,  the  resonance  of  the 
poet  and  the  plaintive  gentleness  of  his  wife 
were  horribly  mingled — horribly  and  inextric- 
ably mingled. 

The  last  time  Vaux  looked  at  his  watch  it 
was  twenty  minutes  past  three,  and  he  heard 
the  maids  start  work  at  half-past  six. 


VIII 

Before  young  Stokes  left  he  decided  that 
something  had  "  got  old  Robert  on  the  hop." 
The  end  of  his  stay  was  in  consequence  more 
tolerable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Vaux,  indeed,  was  very  far  from  being  himself. 
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He  had  acted  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  He 
needed  proof  by  deed  of  his  entire  disregard  of 
the  abominable  little  fellow's  words.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  his  action  only  added  a  new 
weapon  to  the  enemy's  persecution.  Always  the 
fear  lurked  within  him  lest  some  mishap  might 
befall  his  wife. 

This  fear  haunted  him  no  less  persistently 
that  he  knew  quite  well  the  little  maniac  was 
only  talking  damn  nonsense,  damned  offensive 
nonsense.  It  was  the  fashion  nowadays  among 
a  certain  sort  of  person  always  to  be  raising 
scares  :  especially  about  women  and  the  treat- 
ment of  women.  Hadn't  men  and  women  been 
living  for  a  good  many  thousand  years  together 
on  the  globe  :  pretty  comfortably  too,  for  that 
matter,  and  with  no  talk  about  difficulties  and 
problems  ?  And  now  after  all  these  thousands 
of  years  a  few  nasty-minded  creatures  who 
ought  to  be  locked  up,  wanted,  if  you  please,  to 
make  out  that  the  commonest  function  of  the 
body  was  a  problem.  Problem !  the  word 
stank.  Good  God !  they'd  be  making  a 
problem  next  of  how  to  walk.  Only  walking, 
gave  no  scope  for  their  prurience. 

If  only  he  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
stop  the  fellow's  mouth  in  the  only  fitting 
manner  such  a  mouth  should  be  stopped — 
straight  from  the  shoulder  !  There  were,  after 
all,  occasions  when  even  a  gentleman  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  making  himself  conspicuous. 
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He  certainly  ought  to  have  done  so  ;  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  community. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  mightn't  be  a  bad  thing 
to  find  out  if  there  were  any  spark  of  truth  in 
what  the  fellow  said,  now  that  the  unpleasant 
subject  had  been  broached.  There  were  one  or 
two  Army  doctors  that  he  knew — quite  good 
men — members  of  his  club.  If  he  happened  to 
think  of  it  sometime,  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
just  to  ask. 

Twice  he  visited  the  club  specially  for  that 
purpose  ;  on  both  occasions  one  of  the  doctors 
was  there  ;  on  both  occasions  he  pretended  to 
be  too  deep  in  his  newspaper  even  to  notice 
them.  The  pretence  hurt  his  self-esteem. 

Fancy  speaking  to  a  man  in  a  club  smoke- 
room  on  such  a  subject  !  Why  the  man  might 
happen  to  know  that  his  wife  was  .  .  .  probably 
did  know  that  his  wife  was  .  .  .  Thank  Heaven 
he  had  saved  himself  in  time.  His  self-esteem, 
however,  was  not  healed.  It  was  better  (why 
had  he  not  thought  of  it  before  ?)  quietly  to  ask 
the  dear  old  family  physician  :  yet  the  family 
physician  was  not  asked.  Simplest  of  all,  of 
course,  to  buy  a  book  :  yet  the  book  was  not 
bought.  How  could  a  man,  sensitive  as  he,  be 
expected  to  run  the  risk  of  further  pollution? 
One  experience  of  that  kind  was  sufficient. 

So  the  enemy  preyed  upon  his  mind,  sapping 
his  self-esteem.  Nor  did  his  fear  about  his  wife 
diminish. 
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Alone,  he  was  able  at  first  to  build  fortifica- 
tions that  were  fairly  impenetrable,  and  with 
constant  care  to  maintain  them.  But  he  did  not 
live  alone.  He  lived  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  and  at  sight  of  them  the  fabric  of  his 
careful  construction  fell. 

Even  young  Jerry  had  noticed  how  very  good 
Sophie  and  Ann  were.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it :  both  were  preternaturally 
good.  And  why  ? 

They  merely  take  after  their  saintly  mother, 
said  one  voice.  They  have  been  robbed  of  their 
proper  birthright,  said  another. 

And  their  saintly  mother  ?  Her  gentle  un- 
complaining presence  became  an  infliction.  He 
could  not  look  at  her.  He  dared  not  ask,  as  it 
had  been  his  habit  to  ask,  after  her  health. 
Every  day,  twice  a  day,  he  tried  to  do  so  ;  every 
day,  twice  a  day,  he  failed.  Each  failure  cut 
into  his  self-esteem. 

And  Florence  made  the  wound  smart  intoler- 
ably by  becoming  anxious  about  his  health. 
For  worry  and  sleeplessness  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed,  were  quick  to  leave  their  marks 
on  Robert's  face  and  bearing.  Florence  noticed 
them  with  alarm. 

She  noticed  also  his  irritability,  though  about 
that  she  did  not  speak.  Nor  did  she  mention 
how  badly  she  missed  his  shy  inquiries  about 
her  health.  She  guessed  what  was  wrong  with 
him.  She  quietly  made  up  her  mind  that  her 
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husband  kept  a  mistress  and  had  had  some 
unpleasantness  with  her.  That  was  the  way  of 
men.  She  went  to  the  Oratory  specially  to  pray 
for  him.  For  nearly  two  hours  she  prayed  for 
him.  She  was  obliged  also  to  hint  her  trouble 
to  Father  Gabriel ;  and  the  words  of  comfort 
which  he  spoke  to  her  exalted  her  spirit  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  was  enabled  to  make  her 
manner  to  Robert  sweeter  than  ever  and  more 
forgiving.  And  the  sweeter  her  manner  became, 
the  more  acutely  it  exasperated  Robert. 

He  had  no  need  of  forgiveness.  Her  gentle 
sweetness  was  a  mute  reproach.  Why  had  the 
woman  married  him  if  she  did  not  love  him  ? 
He  stifled  the  word  '  orang-outang  '  and  went 
on.  He  was  only  a  man  ;  very  much  the  same 
as  other  men.  A  good  deal  better  if  it  came  to 
that ;  for  he  had  always  been  absolutely 
faithful.  He  hadn't  even  wanted  to  make  love 
to  another  woman.  He  supposed  she  knew 
what  marriage  meant.  And  then,  as  often  in 
these  days,  he  repeated  to  himself  his  formula  : 
that  marriage  was  marriage  :  a  sacred  institu- 
tion designed  by  God  for  the  prevention  of  sin 
and  the  propagation  of  children.  He  was 
faithful ;  he  had  two  children  and  was  expecting 
a  third ;  whereas  many  men  took  steps  to 
prevent  God's  plain  commands.  That  being  so, 
he  asked  why  in  Hell's  name  he  should  be 
miserable.  Why  should  the  sight  of  Florence 
enrage  him  ?  Why  should  he  take  no  delight 
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in  his  little  girls  ?  Why  should  everything  in 
his  life  suddenly  appear  pointless,  mean  and 
dirty  ?  He  did  not  know  at  all  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  It  became  more  and  more  of  an 
effort  to  walk  along  the  street  in  the  manner 
befitting  an  English  gentleman.  One  by  one 
acquaintances  began  to  remark  the  change  in 
him.  "  Nothing  wrong,  old  man,  I  hope  ?  You 
look  a  trifle  run  down,"  they  would  say.  One  of 
his  partners  was  never  tired  of  urging  him  to 
take  a  week  at  the  sea.  "  Nothing  like  a  whiff 
of  sea  air,  you  know  :  simply  nothing,"  he  used 
to  say.  The  other  partner  continually  advised 
him  to  drink  plenty  of  Vibrona.  And  as  Vaux's 
one  hope  was  to  pretend  there  was  nothing 
whatever  the  matter,  this  kind  solicitude  did 
not  help  him. 

It  seemed  fated  that  he  should  never  be  let 
alone.  One  Monday  morning  at  Shipwright's 
he  was  waiting  for  his  special  man,  whose 
customer  was  evidently  in  a  rage  about  some- 
thing. What  enraged  him  did  not  interest 
Vaux  in  the  least.  But  the  barber — a  cheery 
gossip — was  full  of  it. 

"  That  gentleman's  a  dog-fancier.  Breeds 
sheep-dogs.  Good  ones,  they  say.  Been  tearin' 
and  ragin'  because  a  bitch  he  sold  a  man's  been 
let  be  covered  by  a  mongrel.  Fair  upset,  I  tell 
you.  .  .  .  Yes,  sir.  It's  only  down.  /  know. 
How  many  years  is  it  we've  met  on  a  Monday 
morning  ?  Ah,  yes  !  Take  more  trouble  about 
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breeding  animals  than's  given  to  man's  breeding. 
Eugenics'll  see  to  that.  Fine  thing,  that ; 
they  say.  Does  it  interest  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  think  all  these  modern  notions  disgust- 
ing," said  Vaux. 

"  Ah,  now  there  I'm  with  you,  sir.  Every- 
thing's worry,  worry,  worry,  nowadays.  A  man 
can't  rightly  call  his  soul  his  own,  can  he,  sir? 
You're  right.  Disgustin's  the  word." 

The  barber's  giggle  infuriated  Vaux.  For 
three  successive  Mondays  he  did  not  go  to  Ship- 
wright's. Not  going,  wounded  his  self-esteem. 

At  times  he  wished  he  were  really  ill  that  he 
might  go  to  bed  and  be  made  a  fuss  over.  At 
times  he  wished  with  an  aching  wish  that  his 
mother  were  still  living.  Even  though  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  talk  to  her  (he  knew  that 
well  enough),  yet  her  presence  would  somehow 
have  been  such  a  comfort ;  would  have  made 
him  feel  less  lonely.  And  these  wishes  did  not 
tally  at  all  with  his  ideal  of  manhood. 

And  always  his  fear  increased  lest  some 
mishap  might  befall  his  wife  :  and  with  his 
fear,  the  aversion  to  her  presence. 

To  his  horror  he  found  that  he  had  actually 
been  biting  his  thumbnails  again :  and  the 
continual  feel  and  sight  of  their  jagged  short- 
ness wrought  on  his  raw  nerves  as  only  a 
triviality  can.  What  sleep  he  had,  too,  was 
troubled  by  humilating  dreams. 

He  tried  reading  sensational  stories  which  he 
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usually  avoided  as  a  waste  of  time.  They  passed 
a  few  evenings  for  him.  But  one  contained  a 
description  of  a  man's  feelings  on  realizing  that 
he  has  committed  a  murder.  The  description 
was  lurid  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Vaux  an  un- 
cannily exact  description  of  his  own  state  of 
mind.  He  awoke  suddenly  that  night,  certain 
that  he  had  heard  his  wife  calling  to  him.  He 
was  sure  that  he  still  heard  her  struggling  and 
moaning.  He  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  to  go  to 
her  help  in  the  next  room.  He  was  unable  to 
move.  He  lay  powerless,  sweating  with  fear. 
He  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  was  still 
dreaming,  though  he  knew  quite  well  he  was 
awake. 

After  that  experience  he  read  no  more.  His 
wounded  self-esteem  was  torn  to  pieces. 

He  racked  his  tired  brains  for  ways  of  spend- 
ing the  evening.  Sometimes  he  would  motor  to 
an  inn  in  the  country  for  dinner  :  sometimes  he 
would  play  billiards  or  cards  or  go  to  a  theatre 
or  music-hall.  But  every  place  of  amusement 
teased  him  ;  every  game  maddened  him. 

To  occupy  his  mind  one  evening  he  wrote  a 
severe  letter  to  young  Stokes  urging  him  to 
think  very  seriously  about  a  career.  He  pointed 
out  how  many  men  there  were  who  never  ceased 
bitterly  to  regret  the  lost  opportunities  of  their 
youth. 

Young  Stokes  replied  immediately  : 

"  Robert,  you're  an  absolute  old  dear  to  have 
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my  future  at  heart.  I  assure  you  it's  all  the 
better  for  being  there.  But  don't  you  worry 
about  me.  I'm  quite  ambitious,  quite  industri- 
ous and  hellish  inquisitive.  I'm  working  for  a 
first  in  Greats.  Further  than  that  I  can't  see. 
Probably  drift  into  journalism  or  writing.  But 
of  course  it  really  depends  upon  what  some  girl 
decides  I  ought  to  do  ;  or  rather  makes  me  do. 
But  if  ever  I  get  stuck  in  an  office,  I  shall 
commit  murder  or  suicide  or  both.  That's  dead 
certain.  Meanwhile  have  with  you  for  Greats, 
the  Girl  and  Gumption.  It  may  sound  as  if  I'm 
ragging.  I'm  not.  Plain  simple  truths  have  a 
way  of  looking  absurd  ;  only  they  look  more 
absurd  still  when  one's  pompous  about  them. 
So  here's  for  the  three  capital  G's.  Wish  me 
luck.  I'm  trying  to  fashion  myself  into  a  decent 
lover.  That's  all  that  matters.  That's  really 
why  I  work.  You  know  in  your  heart  it's  true. 
The  sight  of  you  and  your  children  has,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  done  me  more  good — 
taught  me  more — than  almost  anything  else. 
I  shall  always  and  always  be  grateful.  Yours 
ever. — G.  S.  Love  to  Florrie  and  the  kids. 
'  Ann  puffer-puff.'  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

Whatever  he  touched  seemed  to  run  thorns 
into  him  :  thorns  too  that  did  not  prick  his 
fingers,  but  pierced  his  heart.  That  boy  has 
all  his  life  before  him,  Vaux  thought. 
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IX 

As  the  weeks  went  by  Robert's  anxiety  about 
Florence  and  her  unborn  child  grew  to  terror  : 
his  dislike  of  her  to  hatred.  And  yet  he  used  to 
think  :  if  only  there  were  someone  he  could  go 
to  and  simply  say  "  Oh,  I  am  so  tired  !  "  and 
have  his  forehead  stroked.  Otherwise  a  kind  of 
torpor  closed  down  upon  him. 

He  used  often  to  walk  home  hoping  that  the 
exercise  would  tire  his  body  and  help  him  to 
sleep.  It  did  tire  his  body,  but  did  not  help  him 
to  sleep. 

One  afternoon  as  he  walked  down  Bond  Street 
he  had  an  experience  which  was  quite  new 
to  him. 

He  could  not  have  said  why  he  had  turned 
down  Bond  Street.  He  usually  walked  across 
St.  James's  Park.  But  this  afternoon  he 
mounted  the  steps  up  into  Regent  Street,  made 
his  way  down  Piccadilly,  which  was  crowded, 
and  then  obeying  some  obscure  impulse — 
probably  deeper  than  his  habitual  desire  to 
reach  home  as  late  as  possible — he  crossed  the 
road  (half  hoping  some  phantom  motor  might 
smash  him  to  pieces  without  his  knowing  it) 
and  walked  down  Bond  Street. 

He  had  often  in  days  gone  by,  like  any  other 
man,  cocked  his  hat,  so  to  speak,  and  stepped 
along  more  sprucely  when  he  thought  that  a 
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pretty  woman  glanced  at  him  with  approval. 
Lately  that  had  not  happened.  His  feeling 
towards  his  wife  had  spread  to  women  in  general. 
They  off  ended  him. 

Now  he  walked  along  in  a  mist,  noticing 
nothing ;  conscious  only  that  he  was  vilely 
tired,  and  that  his  head  ached,  now  at  the  back 
just  above  his  neck  ;  now  in  the  front  just  above 
his  eyebrows. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up :  and  he  looked 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  a  woman. 

She  was  standing  in  a  huge  motor  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  pavement.  She  stood  straight, 
head  erect,  vital  and  alert.  Her  large  eyes 
tightly  wide  open  ;  the  poise  of  her  head  under 
the  sweep  of  a  big  feather-trimmed  hat ;  her 
bearing  ;  the  streaks  of  white  in  her  live  brown 
hair ;  everything  about  her  (but  especially  her 
eyes)  expressed  alertness  and  vitality,  softened 
by  an  inextinguishable  graciousness. 

Of  all  this  Vaux  noticed  nothing.  He  noticed 
only  the  kindness  in  her  wide-open  eyes  :  their 
honest  and  complete  understanding. 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met :  for  a  moment 
perhaps  she  must  have  thought  *  Poor  man.' 
Then  she  stepped  quickly  out  of  the  car  and 
walked  quickly  into  a  shop.  Vaux  lifted  his 
hand  instinctively  towards  his  hat  as  she  passed 
in  front  of  him. 

As  he  walked  on,  he  lifted  up  his  head.  From 
his  depths  the  stars  shone  brightlier.  He  was 
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young.  He  felt  the  power  to  begin  his  life  again. 
There  was  kindness  ;  there  was  hope  ;  there 
was  understanding.  A  man  must  learn  ;  a  man 
must  change  ;  a  man  must  suffer. 

He  saw  a  great  mountain  in  front  of  him.  Its 
height  and  its  steepness  thrilled  him  with  eager- 
ness to  climb.  Somewhere  on  the  summit  those 
large  kind  eyes  would  be  waiting.  As  he 
climbed,  they  would  encourage  him.  Oh,  not 
the  eyes  of  a  woman  !  They  were  the  light  of 
courage  and  hope  and  kindness :  the  light 
which  somehow  made  all  effort  glorious.  .  .  . 
What  else  was  life  ? 

It  was  a  flame  of  hope  that  had  shot  up  in  his 
mind,  too  tired  to  combat  any  influence.  And 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
wonderful,  mysterious  and  wonderful.  A  woman, 
alive  to  her  eyelids,  had  looked  at  a  man,  made 
sensitive  to  rawness  by  misery.  Her  look  had 
sent  a  flame  of  life  shooting  up  within  him,  just 
as  some  woman  may  have  looked  at  Schubert 
and  the  seventh  symphony,  for  which  the  world 
is  the  happier,  was  found  after  his  death,  lying 
among  his  papers. 

In  Vaux  it  flamed  and  hissed  and  died,  and 
dying,  left  his  desolation  darker.  He  was  too 
tired  to  think  :  almost  too  tired  to  walk.  But 
he  made  the  effort  to  walk.  The  effort  promised 
sleep,  and  sleep  forgetfulness. 

At  the  top  of  Bond  Street,  however,  the  effort 
became  too  great.  A  bus  was  waiting.  He  got 
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in  and  sat  down  inside.  He  could  take  a  taxi 
across  the  park.  The  bus  was  there.  He  could 
sit.  As  he  felt  in  his  trouser-pocket  for  a  penny, 
his  eyes  caught  and  his  spirit  read  the  words, 
tucked  in  between  advertisements  : 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 


X 

At  the  time  the  words  made  no  startling 
impression  upon  Vaux  ;  they  merely  touched 
his  heart  like  a  caress.  Their  very  gentleness 
caused  the  influence  they  had  upon  him  to  be 
far  greater  than  he  suspected.  To  be  able  to 
pity  himself  with  such  good  words  as  "  labour 
and  heavy-laden  "  was  in  itself  a  sustaining 
comfort,  apart  from  the  promise,  all  the  sweeter 
for  its  vagueness,  that  somewhere  lay  a  haven 
where  a  man  so  weary  and  heavy-laden  as  he 
might  find  rest.  He  had  merely  to  sit  and  wait. 
What  else  could  a  tired  man  want  but  rest  ? 

And  he  came  to  need  rest  more  than  ever. 
For  as  the  time  of  his  wife's  confinement  drew 
nearer  his  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  fear 
that  his  child  might  be  born  dead  or  with  some 
deformity  which  would  constantly  recall  to  his 
mind  the  haunting  picture  of  his  return  and  of 
his  last  formal  declaration  of  rights  ;  the  proof 
by  deed  that  he  was  master  in  his  own  house. 
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And  the  good  words  were  not  only  instantly 
alleviating,  they  also  brought  within  his  reach 
an  untouched  store  of  comfort.  He  made 
obeisance  in  his  heart  before  the  words  :  "  Thy 
will  be  done."  The  sentences  "  Have  mercy 
on  us,  miserable  sinners,"  and  "  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray  "  came  often  into  his 
heart  and  helped  him,  because,  including  as 
they  did  all  mankind,  he  felt  much  less  in  isola- 
tion. Imperceptibly  he  came  to  feel  not  that 
his  life  was  a  failure,  but  that  all  life  in  this 
world  was  a  failure  :  not  that  his  body  was  foul, 
but  that  the  body  was  foul :  not  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  that  all  men  were  miserable  sinners, 
wandering  sheep.  From  which  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  feel  that  the  difference  between  him 
and  others  was  chiefly  that  he  had  the  grace 
to  realize  the  vanity  and  unpleasantness  of  man's 
body,  of  man's  carnal  life.  Therein  lay  the 
chief  source  of  the  comfort  which  he  so  des- 
perately needed. 

He  did  not  think  this  definitely  out :  he  could 
not  have  given  any  reason  for  these  beginnings 
of  relief.  The  appeal  was  to  his  heart ;  not  to 
his  mind.  He  felt  it :  he  did  not  think.  He 
did  not  at  all  decide  to  try  religion,  as  a  man 
who  was  sick  in  body  might  decide  to  try  a 
particular  cure. 

His  mind  was  still  fidgeted  and  teased,  but 
less  acutely.  He  was  enabled  to  brood  on  the 
past,  the  great  tradition  of  Christianity,  and 
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that  took  him  from  the  pain  of  the  present, 
and  led  him  quite  naturally  to  think  much  of 
his  childhood.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections 
was  of  a  quarrel  between  his  father  and  grand- 
mother. He  remembered  how  angry  his  father 
had  been  with  the  old  lady  for  telling  his  little 
boy  about  God's  love  for  man's  sinful  nature  : 
how  God  was  always  looking  at  you,  and  you 
mustn't  be  naughty  and  grieve  Him.  He  saw 
the  scene  in  vivid  detail  and  heard  the  exact 
tones  of  his  father's  voice  saying  :  "I  will  not 
have  the  youngster's  head  stuffed  with  all  this 
rubbish."  And  what  was  it  that  the  old  lady 
had  replied  ?  He  saw  her  lifting  her  grey 
white-capped  head  and  remembered  her  answer  ; 
or  rather  it  seemed  that  her  spirit  were  near 
him  whispering  the  words :  "  Bobbie  will 
always  know  that  God  will  hear  his  cry  in  the 
hour  of  need."  The  illusion  that  her  spirit  was 
speaking  was  so  strong  that  he  instinctively 
turned  round  in  his  chair.  But  he  saw  nothing. 
The  window  rattled.  He  held  his  breath. 

Where  was  his  grandmother  ?  Where  was  his 
father  ?  Both  were  dead.  And  his  mother  was 
dead.  His  father's  body  had  been  cremated. 
His  mother's  and  grandmother's  were  buried. 
Was  that  their  end  ?  Where  were  they  ?  What 
happened  to  the  dead  ?  He  had  no  answer.  He 
was  merely  frightened,  frightened  in  the  same 
way  as  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to 
wake  suddenly  in  the  dark,  frightened.  He  did 
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not  know,  then  or  now,  at  what  he  was  frightened. 
Then  he  used  to  long  just  to  hear  some  human 
voice.  Now  too,  though  he  was  a  man,  he 
wanted  in  exactly  the  same  way  just  to  hear 
some  human  voice.  It  became  an  urgent 
necessity  to  do  so. 

His  wife  was  in  bed.  She  had  gone  to  bed 
at  nine.  His  longing  for  a  human  voice  was  so 
masterful  that  it  forced  him  to  do  something 
which  he  had  never  done  before.  He  went 
upstairs,  fearful  as  a  little  frightened  boy, 
tapped  at  her  door  and  asked  her  if  he  might 
come  in  and  talk  to  her.  "  Of  course,  dear," 
she  said,  "  you  may." 

She  was  surprised  and  very  shy.  He  stood 
quite  still,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  Florence,  I'm  unhappy,"  at  last  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  still  not  looking  at  her.  She  could 
hardly  hear  his  voice,  she  could  not  believe  her 
ears. 

"  Sit  down,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed." 

He  did  as  he  was  told  :  then  he  repeated, 
still  lower  :  "  I'm  unhappy,  Florence.  I'm  very 
unhappy." 

He  remembered  a  thing  he  had  long  forgotten  : 
it  brought  his  mother's  face  within  his  vision. 
He  had  once  thrown  ten  bricks  into  the  fire, 
and  his  nurse  had  sent  him  straight  to  his 
mother  to  confess  his  wickedness.  He  went  all 
down  three  flights  of  stairs  and  reached  his 
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mother's  room  at  last.  "  I've  been  a  naughty 
boy,  Mummie,"  he  had  said.  "  I've  been  a 
naughty  boy." 

His  mother  and  her  room  at  that  hour  of 
the  morning,  and  under  those  circumstances  had 
seemed  unkindly  unfamiliar.  He  had  burst  into 
tears. 

He  did  not  want  on  any  account  to  cry 
now  ;  so  he  said,  putting  his  arm  on  the  bed- 
rail  : 

"  Read  me  things  you  like." 

"  Yes,  but  what  things,  Robert  ?  " 

"  In  that  book.  It's  marked,  I  know.  Read 
me  what  you've  marked." 

Florence  made  a  great  effort  of  will  to  control 
her  voice :  her  heart  beat  with  hope.  She 
turned  the  leaves. 

"Just  little  bits.  Here  and  there,"  said 
Robert.  "  As  they  come.  Only  please  read 
them." 

"  You  mean  just  what  I've  marked  ?  "  she 
faltered. 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert. 

Florence  began  to  read  : 

"  So  it  is,  then — the  heart  of  Jesus  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  It  is  love  excites  it,  and 
keeps  it  ever  in  action.  It  is  incessantly  watching 
over  my  dearest  interests ;  over  my  mind  to  en- 
lighten it ;  over  my  heart  to  inflame  it  with  its 
pure  love  ;  over  my  senses  to  quiet  them  ;  over 
my  thoughts  to  direct  them  aright ;  over  my 
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commonest  actions  to  ennoble  them ;  over  my 
entire  life  to  make  it  divine." 

Even  as  she  read  the  familiar  words  Florence 
prayed  with  passionate  entreaty :  "  Oh,  Mary, 
Blessed  Virgin.  Give  me  grace  to  read  some- 
thing that  will  touch  his  heart :  if  it  be  thy 
will  to  grant  me  this  happiness." 

And  all  the  while  her  mother's  instinct  kept 
warning  her  that  she  must  not  over-excite  her- 
self. 

She  closed  the  book,  and  opened  at  a  venture 
to  read  the  marked  passages.  "  It  lies  in  other 
hands  than  mine,"  she  thought.  Self-surrender 
could  not  have  gone  farther.  And  she  read  : 

"  Because  we  are  so  inclined  to  prefer  present 
earthly  joys  to  eternal  felicity,  He  will  either  take 
those  joys  away  or  convert  them  into  bitterness." 

"  And  gradually,  as  life  goes  on,  we  shall  find 
our  choice  to  lie  no  longer  between  different  shades 
of  happiness,  but  rather  between  a  long  series  of 
earthly  miseries,  and  the  perpetuity  of  celestial 
joys" 

"  Yes,  Lord,  as  I  advance  in  life  I  abhor  and 
detest  the  world  more  and  more" 

"  In  the  world,  our  hearts  become  a  mass  of 
corruption,  our  minds  the  sport  of  every  wind 
that  blows." 

She  shut  the  book  again  to  open  it  in  a  fresh 
place. 

"  The  wretchedness,  the  chill  poverty  of  His 
wintry  cradle  scare  Him  not  away ;  because  He 
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foresees  how  round  that  poor  crib,  in  after  ages, 
generations  shall  kneel  in  adoring  love — hearts 
shall  open  to  divine  influences — troubles  shall 
cease  to  vex — enmities  shall  find  an  end — mothers 
shall  exult,  and  infants  sing  for  joy." 

She  stopped  reading.  She  did  not  stop 
praying. 

"  Thank  you,  Flo,"  said  Vaux.  He  stooped 
to  lift  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  I  didn't  know  you 
could  read  so  beautifully.  What  you  read  was 
beautiful  and  comforting." 

"  They're  Meditations  upon  the  Eucharist," 
she  managed  to  say.  He  had  not  given  her  the 
little  name  for  a  very  long  time.  Her  heart  was 
singing. 

He  stood  for  a  while  touching  the  fingers  of 
her  hand  with  his.  Then  the  postman  knocked, 
and  he  said  good  night,  setting  back  his 
shoulders,  hoping  she  would  sleep  well. 

She  thought :  "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  is 
watching,"  and  smiled.  She  could  not  speak. 

He  went  out. 

XI 

Robert's  mind  was  turned  away  from  the 
troubling  facts  of  his  own  life.  His  heart  glowed 
with  consolation.  He  felt  he  had  too  long  been 
stiff-necked  and  stubborn.  "  In  the  world,"  he 
thought,  "  our  hearts  become  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, our  minds  the  sport  of  every  wind  that 
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blows."  How  very  true  that  was  !  His  eyes 
were  opening.  A  mass  of  corruption  .  .  .  the 
sport  of  every  wind.  .  .  .  He  sighed  in  cheerful 
acceptance  of  facts  that  had  been  proved  to 
him.  Who  should  know  the  truth  of  those 
words,  if  he  did  not  ?  He  felt  chosen  out  of 
the  crowd  :  he  felt  elect.  He  sighed  again  : 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  Humility — confession  : 
he  understood  the  meaning  of  those  mysteries 
now  :  understood  how  a  new  fresh  life  was 
awaiting  him.  What  was  the  text  ?  Whom 
He  loveth,  He  chasteneth.  .  .  .  He  must  re- 
member to  ask  Florence.  Florence,  dear,  dear 
woman.  She  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  and 
holy  light. 

He  picked  up  the  letters  which  were  waiting 
on  his  study  table.  One  was  from  Jerry  Stokes. 
He  disposed  of  the  others  first :  then  lighted  a 
cigarette  and  sat  down  to  read  it. 

"  Robert,  I  know  you'll  forgive  me,  but  I 
somehow  feel  you've  been  up  against  things 
pretty  badly  just  lately.  Florrie  says  you're 
not  the  thing,  and  of  course,  I  noticed,  and 
with  a  mighty  event  hanging  over  your  head. 
.  .  .  Well  anyhow,  when  I'm  bunkered  up, 
certain  things  always  help  me  ;  so  I  thought 
I'd  risk  your  thinking  me  a  cheeky  young 
beggar  and  send  them  to  you — what  darling 
old  Florrie  would  call  words  of  grace,  only 
they're  not  precisely  in  her  line.  We  all  need 
religion,  though  you  and  I  need  our  own  :  I 
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mean,  the  fight  for  truth  with  ourselves,  to  live 
here  and  now  to  the  best  of  our  ability  :  but 
I  won't  bother  you  with  a  confession  of  faith. 
But  why  won't  people  see  that  all  spiritual  life 
is  not  necessarily  in  one  form  of  religion,  as 
though  it  were  a  green  bottle  with  a  red  label : 
none  other  genuine  ?  All  life  is  spiritual.  Still 
here  they  are  : 

Dares  he  behold  the  thing  he  is,  what  thing 
He  would  become  is  in  his  mind  its  child." 

Poor  fellow  !  thought  Vaux,  the  lines  are  not 
even  grammatical: 

(C  Despair  lies  down  and  grovels,  grapples  not 
With  evil,  casts  the  burden  of  its  lot. 
This  Age  climbs  earth. — To  challenge  Heaven — Not  less 
The  lower  deeps. 

Change  is  on  the  wing  to  bud 
Rose  in  brain  from  rose  in  blood. 

Earth  your  haven,  Earth  your  helm, 
You  command  a  double  realm  : 
Labouring  here  to  pay  your  debt, 
Till  your  little  sun  shall  set ; 
Leaving  her  the  future  task : 
Loving  her  too  well  to  ask. 

I've  heaps  more,  but  I  won't  bother  you  any 
more.  I  pin  jolly  things  like  these  up  by  my 
shaving-glass.  You  see,  I've  borrowed  a  leaf 
from  Florrie  :  the  discipline  of  her  habits. 
Darling  Florrie  ;  give  her  my  love,  and  don't 
think  me  a  cheeky  young  beggar. — Yours  ever, 
G.  S." 
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Vaux  did  not  think  him  a  cheeky  young 
beggar.  He  thought :  Why  is  it  that  some 
people  are  permitted  to  see  the  grace  that  lies 
outside  this  sordid  life  of  ours,  while  others  are 
driven  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  pitiful 
attempt  to  endow  sinful  human  life  on  this 
earth  with  the  grace  it  can  never  of  itself 
possess  ? 

Of  the  earth  :  earthy.  And  they  were  not 
blind  to  its  earthiness  ;  they  even  revelled  in 
it  :  sang  the  praise  of  earthiness  :  ignored  the 
great  tradition  that  flowered  in  stately  cathedrals 
and  quiet  churches  throughout  the  land.  He 
too  had  been  indifferent.  But  his  past  indiffer- 
ence did  not  wound  him.  Not  that  it  gave  him 
actual  pleasure.  That  would  have  been  im- 
possible. He  remembered,  however,  the  good 
words,  "  Joy  shall  be  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  which  need  no  repentance." 

And  he  would  wait  no  longer.  The  proof 
by  deed  that  was  always  necessary  to  him,  lay 
near  his  hand.  In  a  spirit  of  deep  exaltation 
he  wrote  to  his  young  brother-in-law  ;  there 
and  then  he  wrote,  and  as  he  wrote,  he  felt  in 
close  communion  with  all  the  saints  that  had 
ever  blessed  the  earth  by  their  holy  presence : 

"  MY  DEAR  JERRY, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter, 
which  I  was  glad  to  get,  as  it  is  quite  evidently 
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written  with  sincere  good  intention,  and  which 
it  seems  right  that  I  should  immediately  answer. 
I  will  not  discuss  the  many  questions  it  involves. 
I  will  only  tell  you,  dear  boy,  that  I  have 
decided  to  seek  admission  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  reasons  for  my  not  wishing  you  at 
present  to  speak  about  the  matter  to  anyone, 
not  even  Florence ;  I  know  that  you  will 
respect  them.  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  seeing  Father  Gabriel,  in  order  that  I  may 
tell  him  of  my  intention.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
pray  much  for  you.  I  feel  I  have  encouraged 
you  by  my  example  in  a  way  of  life  that  can 
only  end,  as  I  know  now,  in  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  humiliation.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  repair  any  wrong  I  may  have  uninten- 
tionally done  to  you. 

Please  believe  me,  my  dear  boy, 
Your  very  sincere  well-wisher, 

ROBERT  VAUX." 

He  read  the  letter  once  through  carefully, 
and  took  it  at  once  to  the  post.  When  young 
Stokes  read  it  next  morning  (he  read  it  many 
times),  he  thought  :  "  Poor  old  devil,  so  they've 
got  him  at  last  "  :  and  he  tried  to  turn  his  mind 
from  everything  but  the  immense  joy  Robert's 
conversion  would  give  to  Florence. 

The  letter  set  the  boy's  whole  nature  in  a 
ferment,  which  he  tried  manfully  to  still  by 
saying  aloud  often  and  often,  through  the  morn- 
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ing  :  "  Great  God  of  war,  what  else  matters  but 
her  happiness  !  "  For  all  his  emphasis,  how- 
ever, he  somehow  could  not  quite  convince  him- 
self that  other  things  did  not  matter. 


XII 

Vaux  did  nothing  precipitate  in  the  matter, 
after  writing  to  Jerry.  He  acted  with  quiet 
Deliberation,  glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  an  emotional  impulse,  the  strength 
of  which  might  evaporate. 

He  was  able  once  more  to  walk  down  the 
street  as  an  English  gentleman  should  ;  and  he 
regarded  it  as  most  fortunate  that  he  had 
received  no  call,  as  he  so  easily  might,  to  join 
any  younger  or  less  distinguished  branch  of  the 
Church.  He  had  much  for  which  to  be  grateful. 

The  birth  of  his  child  would  synchronize  with 
the  birth  of  its  father's  soul.  It  was  very 
wonderful.  The  coming  child  was  the  cause 
of  it  all.  He  saw  Divine  Providence  at  work 
through  the  whole  affair.  If  any  misfortune 
happened  at  the  child's  birth,  who  was  he  to 
repine  at  the  divine  ordering  of  things  ?  He 
regretted  the  arrogance  of  his  former  misery. 

The  little  orator  ceased  to  be  an  enemy  :  Vaux 
forgave  him.  Even  the  little  orator  might  be  a 
link  in  the  holy  chain  which  had  drawn  him  to 
the  Truth. 
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He  debated  in  his  mind  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  tell  Florence  of  his  great  intention. 
He  must  break  it  to  her  very  gently,  as  the 
shock  of  joy  was  dangerous  as  any  other  shock 
to  a  woman  whose  time  was  approaching. 

He  came  home  on  the  following  afternoon 
happy  as  any  bearer  of  good  tidings.  He  looked 
forward  to  seeing  Florence  and  the  little  girls. 
Good  were  they  ?  Yes  :  they  were  good.  No 
fever  of  this  life  throbbed  in  their  veins.  Again 
he  recognized  the  divine  handiwork.  "  Man's 
high  prerogatives  of  knowledge  and  self-control." 
He  pitied  the  poor  little  ignorant  fellow  who 
knew  no  better  than  that ;  knew  no  better 
than  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  God's 
power  and  Man's  prerogatives. 

"  If  Father  Gabriel  should  come,"  he  said, 
quite  casually  to  Florence  during  tea,  "  any 
time  when  I'm  not  in,  try  and  keep  him  until 
I  do  come  in.  Will  you  ?  " 

She  flushed  with  delight,  and  tried  to  ask 
him  some  question  of  which  the  answer  might 
corroborate  her  hopes.  But  she  could  not 
frame  it ;  she  could  make  no  reference  to  that 
evening  in  word  or  look. 

"  Oh  yes,  dear,"  she  said,  "  he  always  likes 
to  see  you."  And  she  added  shyly,  "  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  came  this  afternoon."  Shyly 
because  she  had  no  ground  for  thinking  he 
would  come  but  the  intensity  of  her  hope.  And 
she  regarded  it  as  a  direct  answer  to  prayer 
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when  not  more  than  ten  minutes  afterwards 
Father  Gabriel  came  into  the  room.  Vaux  too 
looked  upon  his  coming  as  another  instance  of 
divine  interposition. 

Florence  murmured,  "  I  am  so  glad  you've 
come." 

Very  quickly  Father  Gabriel  took  the  spiritual 
temperature  of  the  room  ;  and  worked  to  dispel 
Robert's  embarrassment,  as  a  clever  woman  can 
dispel  the  shyness  of  a  man  she  desires  to  draw 
nearer  to  her.  He  was  an  adept.  And  very 
soon  Robert  was  able  to  ask  him  quite  naturally 
for  ten  minutes'  talk  alone  in  the  study. 

And  it  was  extraordinary  how  soon  Robert 
was  able  to  open  his  heart  to  Father  Gabriel, 
in  whom,  as  Robert  spoke,  an  indefinable 
change  took  place.  He  became  the  priest,  as 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of  prepara- 
tion. 

"  You  must  not  think  it  an  easy  thing,  my 
son,"  he  went  on,  "  to  be  undertaken  lightly. 
I  do  not  think  you  do.  In  all  my  experience 
I  have  rarely  met  so  proper  a  mood  of  repent- 
ance, a  soul  so  fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin, 
a  heart  so  completely  turned  from  the  world." 

For  a  moment  or  two  neither  spoke.  The 
silence  listened.  Then  he  continued  :  "  I  do 
not  want  you  to  blame  yourself  wrongly,  as 
certain  things  you  have  admitted  about  your 
marriage  lead  me  to  think  you  do.  The  bride 
is  always  amoris  victima,  just  as  man,  born 
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in  sin,  is  always  the  victim  of  his  body.  The 
blessing  of  Mother  Church  alone  can  purify 
marriage,  endowing  it  with  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  overcome  the  body's  degrading 
influence,  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the 
help  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
things  spiritual,  are  necessary." 

He  spoke  of  Mother  Church  and  of  her  beauti- 
ful ritual ;  he  laid  emphasis  upon  the  need  of 
discipline  and  of  practice  in  discipline ;  he 
spoke  of  the  sacraments,  of  temptation,  of 
prayer,  of  confession,  of  absolution,  and  of  all 
the  sacred  mysteries.  He  spoke  too  of  his  joy 
in  their  happiness  ;  of  how  his  new  penitent 
would  find  he  was  beginning  another  life  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  taken  to  the  arms  of  his 
ancient  Mother. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  Father  Gabriel 
dropped  the  authority  of  the  priest  and  became 
once  again  the  genial  man  of  the  world. 

"  Yes,  and  you  might  read  Patmore's  Religio 
Poetce.  It  will  appeal  to  you  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  his 
inclination  to  dwell  (true  poet  that  he  is)  too 
openly  upon  the  joys  of  the  flesh.  His  hatred 
of  Puritans  leads  him  into  an  excess  of — well, 
our  Mother  likes  her  children  to  be  happy,  of 
course.  He  says  some  fine  things.  One  saying 
of  his  I  should  like  you  to  remember.  It  runs  : 
'  Lovers  put  out  the  candles  and  draw  the  curtains 
when  they  wish  to  see  the  god  and  goddess  ' — he 
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speaks  figuratively,  of  course — '  and  in  the 
higher  Communion  the  night  of  Thought  is  the 
light  of  perception.'  ' 

Robert  was  silent.  There  was  a  hush  in  the 
room.  Then  he  said :  "  Father,  here  every- 
thing is  made  sacred." 

Father  Gabriel  laid  his  hand  on  Robert's 
shoulder :  "  That  is  true,  my  son,"  he  said. 
"  And  remember  Grace  is  given  without  any 
merit  of  our  own  but  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  sacrament  of  marriage 
sanctifies."  And  he  added  with  kindly  gracious- 
ness  :  "  Let  us  now  go  back  to  your  dear  wife." 

They  went.  Florence  was  sitting  on  the  sofa. 
Ann  and  Sophie  sat  crowded  against  her.  Her 
arm  was  bent  round  them.  Instinctively  Robert 
went  and  sat  at  their  feet.  Father  Gabriel  stood 
above  them.  He  blessed  them  and  murmured  : 
"Another  holy  family." 

Florence  wept. 

Robert  never  forgot  those  words.  He  was, 
moreover,  vouchsafed  a  constant  reminder  of 
his  family's  holiness,  for  the  baby  (a  boy)  was 
born  with  one  ear  crinkled  :  much  to  the  grief 
of  its  mother  when  she  was  told,  and  much  to 
the  anger  of  the  nurse.  But  Robert  felt  that 
the  finger  of  God  had  touched  that  ear — to  give 
him  at  once  a  symbol  of  divine  watchfulness  and 
a  reminder  of  human  frailty. 
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XIII 

Thus  it  was  that  Robert  Vaux  became  a 
Catholic.  And  thus  it  is  seen  that  gossip  held 
only  a  handful  of  the  truth  in  mentioning  as 
the  cause  of  his  conversion  Father  Gabriel's 
influence,  his  gentle  wife's  insistence,  and  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  that  the  flippancy  about  disaster 
awaiting  the  man  who  gave  up  golf  ought  not 
to  have  clinched  the  matter,  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  his  conversion,  as  we  said  and  as 
we  have  now  seen,  occasioned  quite  as  much 
sincere  rejoicing  on  earth  as  it  undoubtedly 
occasioned  elsewhere. 

Dame  Gossip  does  not  care  to  penetrate  the 
surface.  Why  indeed  should  she  ?  She  is 
a  giddy  dame.  She  loathes,  like  the  most 
respectable  of  us,  all  unpleasantness  and  all 
discomfort.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  hard  upon 
her.  For  which  of  us  can  honestly  say  he  has 
no  affection  for  her  ?  On  a  cold  evening  round 
a  cheerful  fire  do  we  not  very  gladly  draw  in 
our  chairs  and  give  her  a  cordial  welcome,  even 
though  she  be  in  her  spiciest,  maddest  mood  ? 

But  that  need  not  prevent  us  from  finding 
interest  in  what  is  outside  her  province,  from 
looking  at  times  a  little  beneath  the  surface. 

And  there  we  find  among  other  things  that 
religion  nearly  always  has  a  physiological  basis, 
such  as  Robert's  fear  or  the  fear  at  the  body's 
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flowering  in  love,  or  the  fear  at  its  withering 
in  death.  There  too  we  find  that  an  idea  which 
has  touched  a  man  so  deeply  as  the  prerogatives 
of  knowledge  and  self-control  idea  touched  Vaux, 
never  lets  him  go.  It  steadily  grows  as  it  grew 
with  our  earnest  Robert.  And  being  a  disturb- 
ing idea,  it  seemed  to  him  very  wicked,  and  he 
met  it  with  all  the  armoury  of  his  new  faith  ; 
and  as  it  grew,  so  did  he  become  more  and  more 
devout,  and  more  and  more  resolute  against 
those  rash  people  who  desired  to  glorify  the 
power  of  Man  and  diminish  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 


January,  1913. 
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ARETHUSA 


ARETHUSA 


THIS  is  really  Arethusa's  story.  We  called 
her  Arethusa  because  she  loved  the  sea 
more,  we  all  thought,  than  the  sea  could  ever 
have  been  loved  before,  and  it  sounded  a  watery 
name.  Oh,  yes  she  was  Arethusa.  She  would 
sit  for  hours  on  a  rock  that  thrust  an  arm  out 
into  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves  lapped  round 
her  :  she  would  climb  down  the  cliff  when  the 
waves  were  dashing  and  watch  them  with  bright 
eyes  while  the  spray  slapped  and  drenched  her  : 
when  the  sun  set  at  low  tide  she  would  pace  on 
the  sand  into  the  colour,  swinging  gently  from 
side  to  side,  as  though  the  colour  flooded  her 
being  like  a  song  and  only  reverence  kept  her 
from  dancing.  On  and  on  she  would  go,  slowly 
swinging  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  To 
watch  her  plunging  in  the  breakers  as  they 
rolled  foaming  in,  or  floating  on  gentle  waves 
in  the  sunlight,  was  to  know  she  was  part  of 
the  sea.  We  bathed  and  came  out  in  the 
ordinary  way.  She  returned  home  when  she 
entered  the  sea.  Her  eyes  took  the  colour  of 
the  water ;  the  exact  tint  of  blue  or  green  as 
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she  swam  in  it ;  and  as  she  swam  with  no 
effort  at  all,  you  knew  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  sea.  The  waves  played  with  her.  There 
was  an  understanding  between  them.  In  the 
same  way  precisely  as  there  was  such  under- 
standing between  her  and  her  fiddle  that  when 
she  played  the  music  came  from  her ;  and  not 
as  when  others  play  from  the  instrument. 
Music  streamed  from  her  with  less  effort  than 
from  the  finest  singer. 

I  told  her  once  that  she  was  like  a  mermaid. 
She  shook  her  head  and  said  : 

"  There  are  no  mermaids  now :  but  I've 
seen  .  .  ." 

Then  she  stopped  :  and  it  was  many  days 
before  she  would  tell  me  what  she  had  seen.  I 
often  begged  her  to  tell  me  ;  but  she  wouldn't. 

"  You'd  not  believe  I  was  telling  you  the 
truth  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Anything  you  told  me  about  the  sea,"  I 
said,  "  I  should  believe." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

"  You  belong  to  the  sea,"  I  answered. 

At  that  she  sadly  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
"  I  only  love  him,"  she  said.  "  Old  ocean.  My 
lungs  need  sea  air  :  my  body  needs  sea-water. 
That's  all.  I'm  well  by  the  sea." 

She  would  have  no  mystery  about  it :  and 
just  her  plain  common-sense  explanation  set  the 
mystery  stirring  in  me  as  nothing  else  had  ever 
done.  She  was  honest  as  the  sea  ;  for  honesty 
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she  told  us  was  the  great  quality  of  the  sea  ; 
winds  might  be  treacherous,  men  might  be 
venturesome,  but  the  sea  was  honest.  "  Honest," 
she  used  to  say,  "  as  Truth's  eye." 

So  I  cried  out :  "  Do  tell  me,  Arethusa,  what 
you  have  seen." 

She  said  "  Yes,"  and  was  silent  for  a  long 
while.  It  was  night.  Clouds  hid  the  moon. 
We  were  sitting  high  up  on  the  grass  of  the 
cliff.  A  soft  wind  blew.  The  sea  washed  gently 
against  the  sand  on  the  beach  in  front  of  us, 
and  lapped  against  the  rocks  on  either  side  of 
the  beach's  inlet,  a  murmuring  hush  :  a  mighty 
ceaseless  whispering  in  our  ears. 

She  said  :  "  I'm  finding  words."  It  was  no 
fancy  of  mine  that  her  voice  was  in  harmony 
with  the  voice  of  the  unseen  sea. 

"  Just  before  sunset  I  saw  them.  Shapes  of 
light.  When  the  rays  slope  from  the  sun  and  lie 
dancing  and  dazzling  on  the  water,  and  on  the 
wet  sand.  Ripples  smiled  on  to  the  shore.  And 
some  way  from  me  there  was  a  pool  of  light, 
gleaming  light,  where  the  sun  hit  the  water. 
I  kept  looking  along  the  little  white  tops  of 
the  breaking  ripples  out  into  that  pool  of  light. 
And  at  last  I  saw  them.  I  saw  shapes  of  light 
sliding  down  the  rays  ;  high  up  they  were  great 
and  vaporous  as  clouds  ;  as  they  neared  the 
water  they  became  smaller  and  more  compact 
and  quite  distinct.  Not  heavy.  They  danced 
on  the  ripples  in  hundreds  and  hundreds,  and 
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shot  up  in  a  swoop  from  the  ripples  right  up 
into  the  distant  sky,  streaming  in  a  huge  circle 
back  to  the  sliding  rays.  It  was  queer  how 
noiseless  they  were  and  how  swift.  I  listened 
and  listened.  I  felt  I  must  hear  the  sound  of 
their  rush  through  the  air,  and  the  sound  of 
their  laughter.  For  they  were  drenched  in 
laughter.  Plainlier  and  plainlier  I  saw  them. 
But  I  heard  no  sound.  Only  the  chuckling  of 
the  little  waves.  I  shut  my  eyes  while  I  counted 
twenty,  to  be  sure  it  wasn't  the  daze  of  that 
pool  of  light.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw 
my  people  of  light  again.  There  they  were  : 
dancing  on  the  ripples,  and  taking  off  for  their 
swoop  up  into  the  sky." 

"  Had  they  wings  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  :  they  were  part  of  the  light.  Lighter 
than  the  light  itself.  They  were  brightness. 
They  were  swiftness.  Just  as  you  are  flesh  and 
blood.  ("  Like  you  and  the  sea,"  I  thought  to 
myself.)  And  I  am  sure  they  were  singing.  I 
am  sure  they  were  laughing.  What  songs  to 
hear  !  What  laughter  to  share  !  But  I  heard 
nothing.  There  was  more  life  in  them  than  in 
anything  I've  ever  seen :  and  yet  I  heard 
nothing.  I've  seen  them  many  times ;  and 
never  have  I  heard  a  sound." 

"  The  coast  is  haunted,  you  know,"  I  said. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  "  that  kind  of  haunting 
means  fear  and  distress.  But  these,  these  of 
mine,  I  never  knew  what  joy  and  light  and 
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swiftness    meant    till    I    saw    them.      Delight 
visible.    Yet  I  heard  no  sound." 

And  I  was  struck  by  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  she  accepted  the  vision  of  her  strange 
beings.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  she  was  not 
surprised  by  their  presence  at  all,  but  by  their 
noiselessness.  It  never  occurred  to  me — even 
then,  I  am  glad  to  say — to  doubt  her  story,  or 
to  try,  even  in  my  own  mind,  to  explain  it 
away.  I  simply  believed  what  she  told  me, 
simply  as  she  told  it. 

II 

I  shall  never  understand  why  I  had  no  wish 
at  that  time  to  see  these  beings  of  hers.  It 
was  not  that  I  had  seen  gulls  wheeling  and 
cormorants  diving  and  could  imagine  nothing 
swifter  or  brighter.  The  fact  is,  though  it 
seemed  to  me  natural  and  right  for  her  eyes 
to  have  such  a  vision,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  mine  ever  could  :  no  more  than  when  I 
have  watched  an  artist  drawing  has  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  hand  could  ever  draw.  That 
must  have  been  why  I  put  no  questions  to  her 
except  about  their  wings.  Also  perhaps  I  may 
have  been  too  excited  to  speak  ;  excited,  you 
understand,  with  a  kind  of  nameless  wonder  ; 
sitting  perched  on  the  cliff  there  in  the  warm 
darkness,  with  the  soft  wind  stirring  against  my 
face,  with  the  ceaseless  whispering  of  the  distant 
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sea,  anything  might  have  happened.  Indeed 
you  felt  that  some  big  thing  was  every  moment 
on  the  point  of  happening.  Great  affairs  were 
forward.  One  star  no  cloud  covered.  It  watched 
as  we  watched. 

But  nothing  that  we  at  any  rate  knew  of  did 
happen — that  night :  and  next  morning  I  shall 
never  forget  how  friendly  and  pleasant  and 
human  the  immense  beach  we  shared  with  one 
or  twro  comfortable  families,  looked  in  the  sun- 
shine after  breakfast.  There  were  the  nurses, 
knitting  or  sewing  or  reading,  looking  up  from 
their  books  or  their  work  to  call  back  a  wander- 
ing child,  or  to  beg  a  little  boy  not  to  soak  him- 
self too  drippingly  in  his  search  for  shrimps  : 
and  there  were  the  children  digging  castles, 
trenching  out  rivers,  connecting  lakes  :  and  it 
was  homely  and  delicious  to  watch  them  at 
their  busy  little  operations,  especially  a  small 
boy  who  was  being  a  fountain  by  standing  in  a 
pool  to  his  thighs  and  slooshing  up  the  water 
with  his  spade.  I  liked  their  presence  on  the 
beach.  They  lent  the  place  their  nature,  and 
yet  they  strengthened  my  belief  in  what  Arethusa 
had  told  me.  They  would  have  done  so,  I  am 
sure,  even  if  I  had  not  seen  a  little  girl  stop 
suddenly  her  furious  digging  and  look  far  out 
towards  the  sea — at  first  her  face  was  puzzled 
as  though  something  she  expected  to  see  was 
not  there,  but  presently  she  must  have  seen 
whatever  she  was  looking  for,  for  a  little  smile 
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of  recognition  came  over  her  face  and  she  went 
on  digging  again  with  a  jolly  laugh — as  who 
should  say  "  So  there  you  were  all  the  time, 
were  you  ?  "  I  looked,  of  course,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  she  was  looking,  but  I  could  see 
nothing. 

I  saw  many  ships  in  the  afternoon  while  she 
was  playing  to  me.  I  watched  them  disappear 
on  the  horizon.  It  was  her  suggestion  playing 
to  me  in  what  she  called  our  sea-room  or  our 
rock-parlour.  Knowing  the  hatred  of  strings 
for  salt  air  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it, 
whatever  I  might  have  wished.  But  she  had 
been  presented  with  an  expensive  violin  which 
she  detested  as  smart  and  unkind  and  unfriendly 
("  like  trying  to  be  friends,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  with  a  rich  and  fashionable  woman  "),  and  she 
said  this  should  be  the  fiddle's  last  chance  of 
favour ;  and  if  it  remained  cold  and  unkindly, 
it  should  be  sold.  So  she  took  it  and  me  out 
to  the  rock-parlour,  a  deep  chasm  in  the  cliffs 
like  a  narrow  stone  room,  open  to  the  sky. 

There  was  a  breeze  from  the  land  ;  the  sun 
shone  hotly.  A  ray  darted  right  into  our  chasm, 
where  the  air  was  cool  and  warm,  not  damp 
and  chilly  as  it  always  was  when  the  wind  blew 
from  the  sea.  The  sea  shimmered  before  us  as 
motionless  as  the  sea  may  be.  Even  the  gulls 
seemed  lazy,  as  they  wheeled  slowly  in  the  sun's 
light,  turning  as  they  wheeled,  proudly  to  show 
the  blaze  of  whiteness  on  their  breasts. 
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Our  chasm  was  fantastically  hewn.  Looking 
at  its  powerful  jagged  rent  sides  you  knew  what 
work  those  gentle  little  lazy  waves,  curtsying 
ripples  in  the  sunshine,  could  do  when  the  wind 
roused  them.  The  colour  of  the  rock  was  in 
places  shining  and  vivid  as  a  starling's  back  : 
in  places  it  was  slashed  with  lines  of  red  lest 
you  might  forget  the  long  ferocity  of  the  con- 
flict that  went  to  its  making. 

Arethusa  stood  in  the  shaft  of  light  and  began 
to  play.  At  first  to  my  ear  the  music  sounded 
odd  and  out  of  place,  like  an  opera  cloak  worn 
in  a  barn.  But  not  for  long.  Sound  is  elusive 
in  its  conduct.  It  ceased  to  wander  like  a  shy 
stranger  in  and  out  of  the  crevices  and  rents 
in  the  towering  sides  of  the  chasm,  and  lose 
itself  in  the  expanse  of  sea  and  sky  outside. 
It  stayed  and  rested  :  held,  you  would  say, 
in  peace  and  welcome,  as  though  at  last  the 
mighty  chasm  had  found  a  salve  for  its  storm- 
rent,  storm-torn,  storm-twisted  sides.  Music 
was  in  the  air.  Not  only  through  my  ears  did 
the  music  come  into  me.  I  breathed  music,  I 
touched  music,  I  saw  music.  Yes,  music  became 
— became  tangible,  became  visible.  I  think  what 
Arethusa  was  playing  was  suggested  by  the 
second  variation  of  the  Kreutzer  sonata.  She 
may  have  played  it  once,  or  she  may  have 
played  it  twenty  times.  I  could  not  say.  I 
seemed  to  be  at  the  heart  of  music,  I  seemed 
in  the  place  from  which  music  conies.  And  in 
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the  lively  quickening  of  my  senses,  I  lost  the 
sense  of  time.  Nor  did  I  know  when  she  had 
ceased  to  play.  Only  the  time  came  when  I 
was  aware  that  she  was  not  playing,  and  then 
I  said  : 

"  Where  does  it  all  go  to  ?  What  happens 
to  all  this  beauty  of  sound  ?  This  breath  of  all 
that's  life  ?  This  meaning  of  all  substance  ? 
This  spirit  of  all  light  ?  This  music  ?  It's 
realler  than  this  that  stays."  And  I  stamped 
my  foot  on  the  stones  ;  and  struck  my  hand 
against  the  massive  rock. 

She  did  not  answer  me.  She  looked  at  me 
and  smiled.  She  was  wrapping  up  her  violin, 
and  she  lifted  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  and 
said  in  her  low  laughing  voice  (however  softly 
she  spoke  there  was  always  body  in  her  voice, 
body  of  gentleness,  strength's  final  note) : 

"  So  your  hard  heart  has  melted  and  you're 
mine  at  last." 

There  was  laughter  in  her  voice  ;  yet  she 
spoke  like  a  lover. 

I  walked  back  eerie  and  fey  with  the  beauty 
into  which  I  had  been  admitted.  Not  so 
Arethusa.  She  ran  to  and  fro,  climbed  rocks, 
whistled,  chased  shrimps  in  pools,  searched  for 
anemones.  She  was  not  strange  to  the  beauty. 
It  made  her  more  human,  more  natural,  more 
careless  ;  freer  and  merrier  and  more  herself. 
I  had  a  good  excuse  for  my  solemnity  as  I  was 
carrying  her  violin  case,  and  carefulness  was 
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necessary.  If  anyone  else  had  behaved  as 
Arethusa  was  behaving,  I  should  have  been 
offended.  That,  also,  no  doubt  was  human. 


Ill 

The  sun  sank  in  golden  pomp,  and  put  me 
in  the  mood  to  marvel.  What  rites  of  man  can 
vie  with  the  ever-changing  glory  of  the  sky's 
ceremonial  ?  What  a  setting  there  is  for  the 
life  of  earth's  inhabitants  !  Why  did  we  huddle 
in  towns  where  the  houses  shut  out  the  sky 
and  the  air  was  black  with  smoke  ?  I  remem- 
bered with  shame  the  many  days  on  which  I 
had  paid  no  heed  to  the  sky's  ritual,  and  the 
spirit-cramped  days  on  which  I  had  watched 
great  happenings  with  an  unseeing  eye  and  an 
unresponsive  heart.  Was  I  not  right  to  take 
shame  upon  me  ?  Is  not  the  neglect  of  beauty 
an  unspoken  blasphemy  against  life  ? 

A  man  in  the  mood  to  marvel  has  only  to 
open  his  eyes  and  look.  I  looked  and  saw  the 
sweep  of  a  field  perfectly  covered  with  grass. 
Each  green  blade  was  a  perfect  shape  :  I  saw 
the  tree  by  my  side  :  its  roots  spread  in  the 
earth  under  my  feet,  taking  life  from  the  earth 
up  its  thick  trunk  along  its  branches  to  its 
wealth  of  shining  leaves,  taking  life  from  the 
sweet  air  around  me.  Turning,  I  saw  the  pro- 
fusion of  beauty  in  the  hedge,  that  rambled 
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round  the  field.  I  saw  the  web  of  a  spider,  and 
the  spider  crouched  in  its  corner.  I  saw  a  bird 
swaying  on  a  high  twig  farther  down  the  hedge 
and  heard  his  little  song.  Wherever  I  looked 
I  saw  fresh  sights  at  which  to  marvel,  for  what- 
ever I  saw  was  in  its  own  way  perfect,  like  the 
fashioning  of  each  blade  of  grass  :  and  always 
in  my  ear  whispered  the  vast  murmur  of  the 
sea.  By  standing  on  tip -toe  I  could  look  over 
the  hedge  and  into  the  blue  distance  where 
the  sea  met  the  sky  on  the  horizon. 

The  mood  of  wonder  lasted.  I  watched  the 
stately  departure  of  day ;  I  watched  the  slow 
approach  of  night.  I  watched  the  first  star 
lighted.  The  mood  of  wonder  lasted  until  I 
went  to  sleep,  with  the  breath  of  night  upon 
my  cheek. 

I  awoke  suddenly.  There  was  a  tapping  at 
my  door.  I  heard  Arethusa's  voice  saying  : 
"  Come  out.  Come  out.  You  must  come  out." 
Her  voice  trembled  with  excitement.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  peered  out  of  the  door. 

"  Just  put  on  some  things,"  I  said. 

And  I  did  so  in  less  than  a  minute,  crept 
downstairs  and  was  with  her  in  the  little  garden 
outside.  She  seized  my  hand  and  sped  towards 
the  path  up  the  cliff  on  which  we  had  sat  while 
she  was  telling  me  of  the  shapes  of  light  which 
she  had  seen. 

"  Oh,  they're  at  it  to-night  !  "  she  said  in  a 
low  eager  voice.  "  Great  doings.  Great  doings." 
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"  What's  the  time  ?  "  I  asked  her.  I  was 
every  bit  as  excited  as  she. 

"  About  two,"  she  answered.  "  The  very  best 
time." 

"  What  for  ?  "  I  panted. 

"  Seeing  them,"  she  answered. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  felt  it,  all  through  me,  the  whole  day. 
Great  doings  pending.  I  saw  them  again  this 
evening.  One  of  them  swept  towards  me  and 
I  knew  it  was  to-night.  Without  words  he 
let  me  know.  Their  festival.  Oh  !  we  must 
be  in  time." 

No  breath  of  air  was  stirring  now,  the  moon 
shone  high.  Its  light  caught  a  pool  in  the  middle 
of  the  beach,  and  the  water  glowed  like  a  silver 
fire.  The  cliffs'  edge  was  a  black  line,  and  moon- 
beams made  a  white  line  over  the  sea,  a  glimmer- 
ing whiteness.  Thus  much  I  saw  in  glances 
as  we  ran.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  and  sat 
down  in  the  small  hollow,  with  the  great  beach 
spread  out  below  us,  and  the  sea  with  a  black 
line  of  cliffs  stretching  away  on  either  side. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  regained  my  breath 
and  my  body  was  still  from  the  thumping  of 
my  heart  and  the  throbbing  of  my  temples. 
Arethusa  still  clasped  my  hand.  The  outline 
of  her  peering  face  was  apparent.  Somehow 
I  was  afraid  to  speak  lest  I  should  disturb  her. 
Then  I  became  self-conscious  and  thought  that 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  something,  as  I  had 
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often  felt  when  led  up  and  introduced  to  a 
strange  lady  at  a  tea-party.  And  I  was  angry 
with  myself  for  being  silly  and  self-conscious, 
but  I  had  never  before  in  my  life  been  taken 
speeding  up  a  cliff  in  the  moonlight  by  anyone, 
and  I  couldn't  help  it.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
sit  still  and  hope  I  should  feel  better  soon. 
I  was  just  wondering  what  I  should  do  if 
Arethusa  expected  me  to  see  things,  when  all 
that  foolishness  dropped  away  from  me,  and 
I  felt  I  was  myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
It  was  a  strange  feeling.  You  know  how  you 
feel  when  you  walk  down  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year  over  the  sand  to  bathe,  and  feel  the 
wind  and  sunshine  on  your  body,  you  know 
you  are  free  and  yourself  at  last.  Well,  it  was 
the  same  kind  of  feeling,  only  far  more  intense  ; 
so  that  I  knew  I  was  myself,  not  again,  not 
since  last  year,  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Every  scale  of  custom  fell  from  me.  I  was  my- 
self. I  knew  this  instantaneously  as  you  know 
the  very  moment  you  prick  your  finger.  I 
knew  this  in  the  same  definite  way.  And  I 
also  at  that  instant  knew  that  Arethusa  was 
always  herself,  naturally  herself,  and  never  the 
strange  bundle  of  habits — habits  of  action, 
habits  of  thought,  habits  even  of  feeling — 
mostly  belonging  to  other  people — that  com- 
posed the  usual  me.  That  was  the  difference 
between  us  :  that  was  why  she  often  seemed 
strange  to  me,  and  strange  to  everyone  else. 
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I  can't  explain  it,  any  more  than  I  can  explain 
a  blade  of  grass  or  the  web  of  a  spider  or  the 
tip  of  my  own  finger.  It  doesn't  explain 
my  seeing  what  I  saw  to  say  that  I  entered 
Arethusa's  heart  and  saw  with  her  eyes,  or  to 
say  that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  though  of  course 
I  was  hi  love  with  her,  and  knew  quite  well 
that  I  was  in  the  flash  of  that  moment.  Every- 
one looks  at  the  world  with  his  own  eyes  and 
never  sees  quite  the  same  things  :  even  people 
with  trained  eyes  don't ;  witness  the  work  of 
any  two  painters.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
that  ?  How  different  the  world  is  to  all  the 
different  people  who  live  in  it.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  varying  degrees  of  vision,  of 
the  varying  degrees  of  blindness,  and  all  the 
degrees  modulated  infinitely  by  each  man's  need, 
by  each  man's  mood,  by  each  man's  capacity 
to  feel  ? 

This  is  what  I  saw  then  as  I  sat  on  the  cliff 
that  breathless  moonlit  evening,  while  Arethusa's 
hand  held  my  hand. 

I  did  not  see  the  change  taking  place.  I  was 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  it  :  as  when  you  are 
looking  at  a  blank  screen  and  suddenly  see 
figures  moving  on  it,  of  galloping  horses,  of 
gambolling  seals,  of  an  excited  crowd  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  There  was  the  sea  stretched 
away  in  front,  with  the  moon's  path  shining 
over  it,  the  sea,  yet  not  the  sea.  Was  that  only 
the  moon's  path  ?  Had  the  horizon  lifted  ? 
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Was  it  then  no  fable  that  mighty  pillars  sup- 
ported earth's  roof,  the  sky  ?  I  cannot  say. 
At  first  I  was  aware  of  vastness  greater  than 
anything  I  had  dreamed  of :  and  yet  the  vast- 
ness  was  confined.  It  had  limits  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  knew  that  I  could  have  seen  further 
still  if  they  had  lifted,  just  as  however  huge 
a  cathedral  may  be  you  could  see  further  if 
the  walls  were  transparent.  Yet  it  remained 
sea  and  earth  and  sky  :  for  me  it  was  familiar 
earth,  cliffs  I  had  climbed,  rocks  I  had  scrambled 
over,  shore  I  had  run  on  ;  familiar  sky,  familiar 
sea.  It  was  not  so  for  them.  It  was  different 
for  them.  To-night  it  was  theirs.  Hosts  of 
them,  bright  shadows,  were  swiftly  coming  from 
every  side,  and  to  them  it  was  some  vast  habita- 
tion, where  silently  they  took  their  places, 
happily,  in  expectation.  Could  a  man  describe 
an  earthly  building  to  one  who  had  never  seen 
a  house  ?  And  how  can  this  celestial  architec- 
ture be  described  ?  Its  simplicity,  its  splendour, 
its  vastness  ?  Their  place  of  meeting,  who  need 
no  words  with  which  to  speak,  no  bodies  with 
which  to  move.  I  became  aware  of  a  division 
in  this  heavenly  meeting-place  and  that  other 
brighter  shadows  were  facing  the  growing  throng 
of  bright  shadows  that  surrounded  us.  The 
division  was  by  the  sea.  (I  call  it  the  sea 
because  whatever  it  may  have  been  to  them 
it  was  still  the  sea  to  me,  as  well  as  something 
more.)  These  others  were  brighter  and  more 
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distinct :  and  whereas  those  by  us  only  watched 
and  waited,  these  seemed  noiselessly  busy. 

I  dared  not  move.  I  dared  not  look  behind 
me.  Swiftly  they  came  more  and  more.  I 
never  thought  to  think  where  they  were  coming 
from.  And  what  did  it  matter,  since  they  were 
there  ?  I  waited  with  them  :  shared  their  in- 
creasing expectation,  until  at  last  along  what 
was  to  me  the  path  made  over  the  sea  by  the 
moonbeams,  came  floating  the  brightest  shape 
of  all.  Such  an  intensity  of  welcome  I  have 
never  felt  given  before,  as  was  given  to  this 
brightest  of  bright  shapes,  at  his  majestic 
approach  ;  a  welcome  awful  and  overpowering 
in  its  motionlessness,  in  its  silence,  in  its 
unanimity. 

Could  this  be  a  heavenly  orchestra  ?  And 
was  this  brightest  of  the  bright  shadows  its 
godlike  conductor  ?  It  was  no  time  for  ques- 
tions. The  brightest  shadow  was  in  his  place. 
He  moved.  The  bright  beings  put  on  their 
instruments.  Their  noiselessness  gave  way  to 
sound.  Music  began  :  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

You  have  heard  thunder  rolling  far  away  or 
bursting  overhead  in  a  startling  crash ;  you 
have  heard  the  sea  lapping  against  the  shore 
or  dashing  against  the  rocks,  the  roar  of  waves 
as  they  break,  the  hiss  of  the  spray  as  it  flies 
and  falls  ;  you  have  heard  a  lark  singing  when 
only  one  is  singing  in  the  sky  ;  you  have  heard 
the  wind  whispering  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
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or  battering  in  tempest  upon  your  ear ;  you 
have  heard  a  stream  hurrying  over  pebbles  or 
swirling  round  a  corner,  the  sheep-bell  in  the 
distance  or  the  cry  of  lambs  or  the  gathering 
of  rooks — all  these  and  the  myriad  sounds  of 
the  universe  from  the  roll  of  thunder  to  the  thin 
hum  of  the  gnat  have  a  meaning  and  a  beauty 
of  their  own,  showing  that  everywhere  sound 
is  latent  like  life  itself,  waiting  the  touch  of 
love,  the  touch  of  intention  to  become  music. 

I  was  at  the  heart  of  music  :  I  was  in  the 
sphere  from  which  music  comes.  No  seeming 
now  as  in  the  chasm  when  Arethusa  played. 
And  the  heart  of  music  is  the  heart  of  life,  the 
heart  of  love  :  and  the  source  of  music  is  the 
source  of  love  and  life.  I  felt  the  perfect 
harmony.  That  was  what  the  music  told  me. 

At  first  I  thought  they  were  playing  an  earthly 
symphony  ;  I  thought  I  recognized  Bach  or 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms  and 
others ;  but  it  was  not  so.  These  were  no 
mortal  strains.  This  was  what  those  great  ones 
themselves  had  heard  in  their  dreams ;  and 
I  marvelled  at  the  mighty  genius  which  had 
the  power  to  catch  so  much  of  the  heavenly 
beauty  and  transpose  it  to  an  earthly  medium. 

At  first  I  listened  curiously,  wondering  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  softest  note  filled  the 
vast  space  :  wondering  how  the  loudest  chords 
were  always  distinct ;  wondering  at  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  music,  at  the  rhythm  of  its 
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movement,  like  the  movement  of  a  perfect 
dancer.  Soon,  however,  I  could  not  listen 
curiously.  Body  and  spirit  I  became  a  state 
of  feeling.  My  whole  being  entered  into  the 
sound  :  as  a  sensitive  body  enters  into  a  place 
fashioned  by  a  god  for  its  reception.  And  all 
the  while  Arethusa  was  holding  my  hand,  and 
I  no  longer  felt  that  she  and  I  were  separate 
people.  We  were  one  in  the  intensity  of  life, 
which  was  the  music  :  one  too  with  all  the 
bright  shadows,  that  silent  listening  throng. 

At  the  approach  of  dawn  they  dissolved.  We 
watched  the  dawn,  and  listened  to  the  music 
sounding  on  within  our  hearts.  We  watched 
day's  readjustment,  the  cliffs  stand  gently  out, 
the  line  of  little  breakers  on  the  shore,  each 
rock  and  the  pools  in  them,  and  the  sun  rise 
and  set  the  little  waves  sparkling  and  dancing 
in  the  light,  the  rocks  gleaming,  the  pools 
flashing.  But  we  were  very  quiet. 

As  we  walked  slowly  hand  in  hand  down  the 
cliff's  path,  Arethusa  said  to  me — was  her  voice 
even  gentler  and  even  softer  than  that  low 
beautiful  voice  had  ever  been  ?  or  was  my  ear 
more  sensitive  to  the  gentleness  of  its  beauty  ? 
— but  she  said  to  me  : 

"  Noiseless  except  for  their  music.  We  know 
now  where  music  comes  from.  Now  we  know 
where  music  goes  to.  The  breath  of  all  that's 
life.  The  meaning  of  all  substance.  The  spirit 
of  all  light." 
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Arethusa  and  I  are  lovers  now,  and  that  night 
was  our  sacrament.  For  on  that  night  she  took 
me  to  her  heart,  the  heart  of  music,  to  that 
heavenly  place  by  the  sea  where  music  and 
moonlight  and  feeling  are  one.  She  has  often 
taken  me  there  since  :  alone,  however,  I  am 
never  able  to  find  my  way.  That  is  why  I 
began  by  telling  you  that  this  is  Arethusa's 
story. 


September,  1914. 


To 
HENRY  BRYAN  BINNS 


THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  ARTIST 


THE  BIRTH   OF  AN    ARTIST 


A  VERY  old  man,  a  Mr.  Venables,  sat  with 
-"•  some  friends  who  were  talking  together, 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plummer,  their  daughter  and 
two  men.  Mrs.  Plummer  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  woman  and  made  a  point  of  asking 
Mr.  Venables  to  dinner  at  least  once  every 
month — quite  informally.  One  of  the  men  had 
been  at  an  aviation  meeting  and  had  seen  a 
fatal  accident.  He  described  a  thrill  that  was 
visible  through  the  whole  crowd  as  the  mon- 
strous machine  started  off  along  the  ground  and 
rose  into  the  air,  bearing  a  man  up  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

The  old  man  was  listening,  but  leaned  forward 
to  listen  when  the  narrator  said  :  "  He  was 
making  a  huge  circle  in  the  air.  An  exhibition 
flight,  you  know.  In  following  him  with  my 
glasses,  I  covered  some  swallows  flying  too.  It 
somehow  made  me  laugh."  In  the  remainder 
of  the  story  Mr.  Venables  did  not  seem  to  take 
so  much  interest  as  he  had  taken  in  the  swallows. 

After  the  hush  which  followed  the  tragic  end, 
Mrs.  Plummer  said  :  "  Oh  1  why  do  they  do 
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it  ?  "  And  the  other  man  said  :  "  What  a 
splendid  death  to  die."  And  the  old  man  said 
to  himself,  "  Death  is  always  splendid." 

But  the  narrator  heard  him  and  objected  : 
"  That  depends  when  you  die  and  how  you 
die."  To  which  Mr.  Venables  answered  :  "  Oh 
yes,  sad,  distressing,  and  all  that — but  the  fact 
of  death  is  splendid,"  and  he  settled  in  his 
chair,  declining  argument. 

It  passed  through  the  girl's  mind  that  perhaps 
it  was  well  such  a  very  old  man  did  think  so, 
under  the  circumstances.  And  the  thought 
appearing  horrid  to  her,  she  hurried  across  the 
room  to  put  a  cushion  tj^jiiiid  his  back.  He 
smiled  thanks  and  took  hold  of  her  wrists. 
When  he  smiled  you  saw  the  meaning  of  the 
deep  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  and  mouth  :  a 
frown  puts  the  finish  to  some  faces,  a  smile  to 
others. 

"  At  my  age,"  he  said  softly,  "  I  ought  to  be 
friends  with  death,  eh  ?  " 

The  girl  flushed.  The  old  man  said  in  a 
louder  voice  :  "  Hoo,  I'd  be  friends  with  age 
if  I  could  make  you  young  beggars  feel  the  truth 
of  what  I  know." 

He  withdrew  again  into  his  arm-chair  and 
the  girl  sat  down,  frightened  to  think  how  awful 
it  must  be  to  grow  old,  and  glad  to  think  that 
that  misfortune  was  still  remote  from  her.  Mr. 
Venables  started  forward.  "  If  only  when  one 
was  young  one  could  bravely  grasp  the  fact 
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of  age  and  death  or  of  death  without  age — 
instead  of  shrinking  and  shrinking  and  shelving 
the  idea  as  morbid  or  horrid  or  .  .  ."  The 
pendulous  skin  on  his  face  trembled  with  his 
keenness.  One  hand  was  clenched  so  that  the 
veins  on  the  back  of  it  stood  out  like  blue  silk 
cords  of  various  thickness.  But  he  noticed  the 
polite  patience  of  his  listeners,  and  pushed  him- 
self back  into  his  chair.  "  Well,  there'd  be  no 
more  slackness  or  indifference,"  he  wound  up, 
rubbing  his  hands  apologetically. 

"  Si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pouvait," 
commented  the  other  man.  He  was  good- 
looking,  with  a  neat  moustache.  The  old  man 
pouted  out  his  lips. 

"  It's  all  in  trim  enough  little  mottoes,"  he 
grumbled.  "  Saving  your  presence,  dear,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  add  :  Damn  them  :  the 
glib  little  mottoes,  the  trim  little  dogmas. 
They're  conductors  to  prevent  people  feeling 
the  shock  of  great  unpleasant  burning  truths. 
The  shock  would  be  the  making  of  most  people." 

"  You  ought  not  to  excite  yourself,  now,  Mr. 
Venables,  really  you  oughtn't,"  said  Mrs. 
Plummer.  She  was  naturally  rather  nervous 
about  him  atter  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and 
relieved  every  time  she  saw  him  drive  safely 
away  in  his  four-wheeler.  The  old  fellow  thrust 
out  his  lips  again.  He  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  a  quarter  to  ten.  He  never  left  till  ten. 
Habits  like  that  were  dear  to  him.  He  was  con- 
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scious  that  he  had  overweighted  the  conversa- 
tion and  was  sorry.  He  remembered  that  he 
often  did  now  and  was  sorrier. 

"Go  on  about  the  swallows,"  he  growled, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  the  swallows.    Yes." 

"  Takes  an  aeroplane  to  make  'em  realize 
the  wonder  of  flight,"  he  continued  jovially  to 
growl.  *'  And  a  smash  before  a  gaping  crowd 
the  wonder  of  death." 

"  To  think  that  little  birds  can  fly  and  we 
can't,"  said  Mrs.  Plummer  kindly,  to  fill  in 
the  pause.  "  Like  little  people  flying,  if  one 
only  knew." 

What  she  wished  to  know  remained  vague. 

"  Little  people  flying.  Hoo  !  I  often  see 
'em."  He  looked  mischievously  round.  He 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  make  them 
pay  him  less  courtesy  and  more  attention. 
That  look  of  kindly  patience  was  the  worst 
penalty  his  age  exacted.  "  I  constantly  see  'em. 
They  just  stop  to  tell  me  to  mind  my  own 
business  and  be  jolly.  And  they're  off." 

No  one  spoke.  He  got  only  the  indulgent 
smile  which  sent  the  years  closing  down  over 
his  head.  He  stood  up,  trying  to  stoop  as  little 
as  his  back  and  neck  would  let  him. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  going  ?  "  someone  said.  Of 
which  he  took  no  notice. 

"  I  still  like  bread  and  dripping,"  he  announced. 
"  And  what's  more,  I  still  insist  on  having  bread 
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and  dripping  for  lunch,  as  I  used  to  when  I 
ate  slices  of  it  under  the  nursery  table.  Then 
I  howled  for  it.  Now  I  ask  for  it.  That's  the 
main  difference  between  a  baby  and  an  old  man. 
That  and  a  little  knowledge  I've  picked  up 
between-whiles,  and — the  fact — that  I'm  friends 
with  death  now  and  I  wasn't  then.  Until  you're 
friends  with  death,  young  people,  you  can  never 
love  or  live.  You  can  only  maunder.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  disliking  old  age.  It's  uncom- 
fortable. Between  me  and  you  the  connection's 
cut,  as  it  usually  is  with  your  preposterous 
telephones.  Never  mind.  I'm  off  now." 

And  he  wrapped  himself  up  and  went  away. 
The  others,  immediately  after  his  going,  pro- 
duced the  bridge  table,  and  cut  for  partners  and 
the  deal.  The  man  who  won  the  deal  said, 
as  he  dealt,  "  Poor  old  chap  :  he  addresses  each 
one  of  us  as  though  we  were  mankind."  Another 
said  :  "  An  amusing  old  bird."  The  third  said  : 
"  Rather  a  trial,  I  should  think,  to  his  family." 
And  the  fourth  said  :  "  Oh,  he  has  none  now." 
The  dealer,  looking  keenly  at  his  cards,  re- 
marked :  "  He  always  goes  at  ten."  He  frowned 
harder  over  his  cards  and,  with  a  sigh,  said  : 
"Yes.  I'll  do  it.  Hearts." 

"  Shall  I  play  to  hearts,  partner  ?  " 

"  Please." 

And  silence  reigned  for  the  game.  The  girl 
had  gone  to  bed. 
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II 

Old  Mr.  Venables  lived  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  house  in  Upper  Baker  Street.  Mrs.  Gorton, 
the  landlady,  was  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had 
been  Mr.  Venables' s  foreman  in  the  printing 
business  he  had  sold  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
She  met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Not  out  with  your  son,  then  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  sir,  they  dined  here  and  went  alone. 
At  my  age  I  like  serious  plays  where  it's  all 
talking,  not  these  musical  plays." 

"  Fifth  anniversary  of  his  wedding  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  sixth." 

"  Dear  me  !  The  years  pass,  Mrs.  Gorton, 
the  years  pass." 

"  They  do,  sir,"  Mrs.  Gorton  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  "  Good  night." 

He  went  upstairs  slowly.  Stairs  tried  his 
knees,  now. 

He  remembered  how  Gorton — dead  now — 
came  to  him,  blushing  and  grinning,  to  speak 
about  an  order,  and  turned  back  at  the  door 
to  touch  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger  and 
say,  "  It's  a  boy,  sir.  Six-thirty  this  morning." 
He  remembered  his  own  marriage,  the  birth 
of  his  two  children,  their  death,  his  wife's 
death ;  and  then  suddenly  all  the  years  since 
his  schooldays  were  wiped  from  his  mind.  He 
so  vividly  remembered  his  first  school  cricket 
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match  that  it  seemed  impossible  he  should  be 
finding  it  arduous  just  to  walk  up  a  few  stairs. 
When  he  was  eighteen,  people  used  to  think 
it  marvellous  how  fast  he  ran.  Now  that 
he  was  eighty  people  thought  it  marvellous  how 
well  he  got  about  at  all.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  stopped  a  few  moments  to  rest  his 
knees.  They  were  aching.  He  pushed  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head  and  shook  himself. 
Then  he  went  into  his  room.  His  room  was  full 
of  books.  The  lamp  stood  lighted  on  the  table. 
He  put  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  table  and  began 
to  pull  off  his  overcoat,  which  he  threw  on  the 
sofa — a  lodging-house  sofa  on  which  he  used 
to  put  anything,  but  himself.  He  looked  round 
at  his  books  and  rubbed  his  hands.  There  was 
a  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  leaned  against  his 
bookcase,  and,  lifting  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other,  pushed  off  his  boots  from  the  heel.  His 
boots  were  specially  designed  for  their  ease  of 
assumption  and  withdrawal.  They  were  shelters. 
Everything  about  him  no  longer  typified  attack, 
but  resistance. 

However,  he  smiled  round  on  his  books  as 
on  great  friends,  and  trod  gently  into  his  slippers. 
He  loved  fat  folios.  His  eye  lingered  on  North's 
Plutarch,  Don  Quixote,  Tristram  Shandy,  The 
Faerie  Queene — he  must  read  a  special  favourite 
that  evening.  He  suspected  it  would  be  The 
Faerie  Queene,  but  chose  to  delay  the  final 
choice. 
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"  Eh  !  old  lads,"  he  said  :  he  often  talked 
and  chuckled  to  '  himself.  "  I'm  myself  with 
you.  With  others,  somehow  .  .  .  Hoo !  there's 
always  been  an  if.  Eh,  you  catch  on  ?  If  she 
didn't  do  this  or  if  he  didn't  do  that,  what 
friends  I'd  have  been  with  'em." 

He  was  turning  the  pages  of  his  Plutarch, 
almost  fondling  them  as  he  smoothed  out  the 
leaves. 

"  They  know  how  to  fly  and  rush  about  in 
motors :  they've  telephones  and  telegraphs. 
They  know  about  so  many  things.  But  about 
the  thing.  About  life.  I  could  teach  'em  a 
bit.  I  haven't  tho',  I  haven't.  A  dumb 
man.  Cantankerous  because  I  couldn't  even 
amuse  'em.  Just  to  make  'em  realize  death, 
say.  You'd  send  'em  spinning  on  towards  life 
and  love  and  things  that  matter.  Exploiting 
their  own  natures  towards  kindness.  With 
proper  values.  Heigh  ho  !  I'd  like  to  start 
again  and  do  a  little  better." 

He  put  his  North  back  into  the  shelf. 

"  Is  it  just  those  good  Plummers,  do  you 
think,  I'm  ill  at  ease  with,  or  everyone  ?  It's 
they  who  ought,  you  know,  to  be  eager  td 
reform  the  world.  Not  me.  I  ought  to  be 
playing  my  quiet  game  of  whist.  Not  them. 
Like  some  growth  in  me,  this  desire  to  say 
things.  A  late  growth.  Too  late  a  growth. 
Hair  grows  on  a  dead  man's  face.  This  shoots 
up  in  my  mind." 
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He  did  not  know,  being  alone,  whether  he 
was  speaking  or  whether  he  was  thinking. 
Often,  too,  he  didn't  know  whether  he  was 
thinking  or  dreaming.  He  passed  from  one 
state  to  the  other  too  easily  for  the  transition 
to  be  remarkable.  He  took  down  his  Spenser, 
a  heavy  volume,  and  carried  it  in  his  arms  across 
the  room  to  his  chair. 

"  For  the  last  time.  Each  act  of  mine  may 
be.  Who  knows  ?  Just  got  a  bit  level  with  all 
you  great  fellows,  just  wanting  to  start  a  little 
on  my  own.  Time's  up.  The  whistle  goes. 
Time's  up.  You've  been  too  slow  in  starting, 
my  boy.  That's  all.  A  little  too  slow  in  start- 
ing."  ' 

He  began  to  read  the  Faerie  Queene  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  at  which  the  book  opened. 
The  words  and  rhythm,  to  whose  influence  he 
was  more  sensitive  than  he  had  ever  been,  took 
him  away  where  the  Faerie  Queene  always  took 
him,  and  his  spirits  responded  to  the  springy 
moss  of  an  enormous  forest.  His  feet,  too, 
almost,  though  he  kept  shuffling  them  more 
comfortably  back  into  his  slippers.  The  weight 
of  the  book  on  his  knees  pressed  his  toes  for- 
ward. He  read  on  until  he  began  to  doze.  His 
head  nodded  and  he  caught  himself  dozing. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  no  time  to  lose,  you've 
not,"  and  he  hitched  the  book  up  on  his  knee 
and  sat  as  upright  as  he  could. 

"  Sleep.   You'll  have  your  fill  of  that,  my  boy. 
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Soon  enough,"  he  growled,  as  he  arranged  him- 
self. 

But  his  head  began  to  nod  again.  His  back 
relaxed  into  the  chair.  The  book  lowered  on 
his  knee  ;  the  hand  that  held  it  loosened.  He 
must  have  fallen  asleep. 


Ill 

The  lamp  still  burned.  It  was  his  own 
familiar  chair.  The  Faerie  Queene  was  on  his 
knee.  All  his  surroundings  were  unchanged. 
And  yet  .  .  .  She  was  still  there.  So  he  repeated 
his  question. 

"  My  sweet  little  Miss,  who  are  you  ?  " 

And  the  same  thing  happened  again.  The 
strange  little  child  spirit-person  sent  his  last 
word  back  on  him  like  an  echo.  "  You." 

The  extraordinary  clearness  of  her  face — its 
gravity  and  roundness — fought  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  her  presence  and  easily  won. 
The  little  fear  there  was  just  spiced  his  pleasure. 
His  first  astonishment  yielded,  and  he  looked  at 
her  more  carefully.  "  I  couldn't  be  frightened," 
he  thought,  "  even  if  I  wasn't  asleep." 

What  he  chiefly  wondered  was  how  she  could 
possibly  look  so  strong  and  substantial  as  she 
did,  when  quite  obviously  her  body  was  not 
fashioned  of  flesh,  but  of  some  stuff  like  that 
from  which  primrose  leaves  are  made. 
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"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "  he  asked 
vaguely. 

"  From  the  open,"  came  the  answer. 

"  Well,  it's  very  nice  of  you  to  have  come. 
But  you  stand  there.  Troubled  ?  What  can 
I  do  ?  "  His  words  made  no  impression  on  her 
grave  steady  look.  "  Heavenly  to  see  you. 
But  you  see,  it's  nice  for  people  to  feel  at  home 
with  one.  However  they  come." 

"  Here  ?  "  He  wasn't  sure  whether  she  spoke 
in  pretty  scorn  or  whether  it  was  his  own 
thought,  become  articulate,  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  dingy  room  to  be  a  home  for  a  little  person 
of  her  build  and  beauty. 

She  continued  to  look  at  him.  She  was 
evidently  as  perplexed  at  seeing  him  as  he  was 
at  seeing  her.  Her  perplexity  tickled  him.  So 
he  said  : 

"  It's  all  very  well,  you  know,  but  this  is 
my  room  and  I  am  just  a  very  old  man,  a  Mr. 
Venables  ;  whereas  you — what  are  you  ?  " 

And  again  the  word  came  back  on  him  from 
her.  "  You."  But  this  time  there  was  a  frown 
on  her  face  and  a  tremble.  The  same  look 
comes  on  the  face  of  a  small  child  about  to 
cry.  She  didn't  cry,  however,  and  still  searched 
into  him  with  her  round  grey  eyes.  Then 
suddenly  they  brightened.  Have  you  ever 
been  looking  at  roses  when  the  sun  had  gleamed 
out  on  them  ?  It  was  like  that.  Only  the  light 
came  from  within  and  glowed  deeplier. 
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"  It's  all  right,"  she  said.  "  I've  not  made 
a  mistake.  I  see  you  at  last  inside  all  that 
stuffy  covering.  Come  on  I  " 

Her  voice  was  like  the  music  of  a  stream  which 
took  on  meaning  a  little  after  the  first  sound 
touched  him.  Its  beauty  seemed  to  set  some- 
thing in  him  struggling  to  be  free,  like  a  child 
hi  its  mother's  womb.  And  as  though  she  saw 
this,  the  little  spirit-person  laughed  and  said, 
"  Come  on  !  " 

"  Diaphenia  like  the  daffadowndilly,  do  tell 
me  who  you  are." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  would  be  so  difficult.  How 
am  I  to  get  you  free  from  all  that  rubbish  ?  " 

"  Tell  me.  Perhaps  I  could  help  you.  Tell 
me  who  you  are,  for  instance." 

"  I've  told  you.  I'm  you.  All  the  kind 
living  thoughts  from  you  have  become  me,  of 
course.  And  I've  been  sent  to  fetch  you." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  That  couldn't 
be.  The  unkind  living  thoughts.  There'd  be 
a  black  monster  coming.  I  suspect  you're  just 
the  Faerie  Queene." 

"  There's  me  and  there  are  things  that  smell 
like  dead  leaves  and  make  rubbish.  Brains  like 
brambles  in  a  thicket.  Do  come  !  I  can't  take 
all  that.  And  we've  got  to  pass  on." 

"  How  and  where  ?  " 

"  Come,  and  you'll  see." 

The  something  in  him  stirred  more  resolutely 
at  the  appeal  in  her  voice. 
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"  Oh  !  you  are  getting  free,"  she  cried. 

"  Anywhere  with  you." 

It  struggled  and  tore  within  the  old  man,  so 
that  he  was  frightened  and  could  hardly  speak. 
He  tried  to  smile.  The  little  spirit-person  moved 
upon  him.  Delight  shone  from  her  face.  "  You're 
mine,"  she  cried.  He  no  longer  saw  her.  She 
was  so  near  him.  She  was  a  part  of  him.  He 
thought  she  must  have  kissed  his  soul. 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  we're  free  of  the  ugly  rubbish. 
Whole  and  free." 

The  voice  sang  within  him. 


IV 

Agony  was  on  the  face  of  the  very  old  man, 
Mr.  Venables,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  un- 
shut — the  agony  of  the  last  effort.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  stood  more  erect  than  he  had  for 
many  years.  There  were  drops  of  sweat  on 
his  forehead.  He  fell  on  his  knees.  His  hands 
were  clenched.  He  tried  to  raise  them  and  cry 
out : 

"  And — men — fear — death  !  " 

He  felt  that  the  sound  of  his  words  crashed 
through  the  room  and  out  into  the  world,  so 
that  all  men  must  surely  hear  and  heed  their 
meaning  :  words  written  in  a  flame  on  the  sky, 
and  shouted  in  a  laugh  of  thunder. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  voice  only  whis- 
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pered,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  only  twitched, 
and  he  fell  forward  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  His 
arm  fell  on  the  fire-irons,  and  they  made  such 
a  clatter  that  Mrs.  Gorton,  who  never  went 
to  bed  early,  came  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
She  tapped,  and  receiving  no  response  to  her 
tapping,  opened  the  door  and  came  in.  She 
hurried  towards  him :  then  stopped  midway 
with  a  gasp  and  hurried  back.  Six  doors  up 
the  street  a  doctor  lived.  She  fetched  him. 

The  doctor  straightened  Mr.  Venables  out  on 
the  floor,  and  felt  his  pulse  :  then  he  put  his 
hand  on  Mr.  Venables's  heart. 

"  Poor  old  gentleman,"  he  said.  "  Quite 
dead." 

They  stood  looking  very  solemnly,  first  at 
each  other,  then  at  the  body.  The  doctor  said  : 
"  Not  heavy.  I  think  we  can  manage  it." 

So  they  carried  it  into  the  bedroom  and  laid 
it  on  Mr.  Venables's  bed.  The  doctor  helped 
Mrs.  Gorton  undress  it  and  put  on  it  a  clean 
nightshirt.  They  left  it  between  the  sheets  of 
the  bed. 

After  the  doctor  went,  Mrs.  Gorton  drank  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  because  she  felt  rather  sick, 
and  telephoned  to  Mr.  Plummer. 

Mr.  Plummer  was  just  finishing  his  rubber, 
and  thought  it  advisable  not  to  shock  his  wife 
with  the  sad  news  that  night.  But  he  was  quite 
as  kind-hearted  as  his  wife,  and  cheerfully 
undertook  all  the  trouble  of  the  body's  disposal, 
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though  he  knew  that  the  money  left  him  would 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  his  last  year's 
losses  at  cards,  of  which  he  kept  careful  note. 

Mrs.  Gorton  did  not  like  to  be  alone  in  the 
house  with  a  corpse.  She  found  there  was 
ample  time  to  meet  her  son  and  his  wife  at  the 
station  and  go  with  them  to  their  flat  in  Balham 
to  sleep.  So  she  left  the  gas  on  the  glimmer  in 
the  bedroom,  where  the  very  old  body  lay 
stiffening  between  the  white  sheets,  and  very 
wisely  went. 
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